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JANUARY. 


The  submarine  telopraph  which  for  a 
short  time  united  the  Old  World  with  the 
New,  in  its  first  message  fla.shed  forth  the 
glad  words  spoken  long  ago  by  angel 
voices  in  the  hearing  of  the  shepherds  of 
Syria ;  “  (ilory  to  God  in  the  higliest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 
'Hie  time  will  come  when  this  watchword 

*ExpoKe  de  la  Religion  den  Drtuet,  tiri  den  Livren 
Religieux  de  eette  Secte.  Par  M.  Silt£8trx  i>e 
Sact.  Paris.  1B38. 

Biblical  Renearehen  in  Palentine,  Mount  Sinai, 
and  Arabia  Petraea :  a  Journal  of  Traveln  in  the  Year 
1838.  By  Edward  Rouinsun,  D.D.  London: 
John  Murray,  1841. 

The  lA\nd»  of  the  Bible  vinited  and  described.  By 
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Mount  Lebanon :  a  Ten  Years'  Residence,  from 
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of  the  millenni.al  dawning  shall  be  sent 
continuously,  and  in  its  perfect  truth,  by 
every  electric  wire  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  but  the  agency  that  recently  thus 
carried  it,  amid  the  currents  of  the  agi¬ 
tated  sea,  has  since  been  mute — as  if  to 
teach  us,  with  most  impres.sivc  solemnity, 
that  there  is  a  great  work  for  us  to  jier- 
fect  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  principle  it  presents. 
In  an  op|)08ite  course,  the  first  e.\tension 
of  the  same  subtle  power  was  followed  by 
utterances  of  another  order,  daily  recount¬ 
ing  to  us  the  progress  of  the  strife  in  the 
greatest  siege  of  modem  warfare.  From 
that  time  the  char.acter  of  its  responses 
h.as  seemed  as  if  intended  to  bring  to  our 
minds  another  lesson,  in  the  ofl-repeated 
echoes  it  has  given  of  the  world’s  woes  : 
the  same  series  of  wires  having  startled  us 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  India, 
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and  the  massacre  of  numbers  of  our  brave 
countrymen,  attended  with  acts  of  cruelty 
towards  their  wives  and  helpless  children 
which  wdll  long  exhibit  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Under  the 
good  providence  of  God  we  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  hear,  in  due  time,  that  the  cojitest 
had  ceased ;  and  there  followed  the  more 
welcome  notes  of  peace.  We  had  then  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  story  of  blood  ; 
but  the  silence  has  been  broken  by  the 
wail  of  martyred  thousands,  slain  amidst 
scenes  consecrated  in  our  memory  by  the 
holiest  associations.  We  were  interested 
in  the  revolt  in  India  by  the  fact  that  its 
promoters  were  our  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  objects  of  its  venge.ance  our  own  kin  ; 
and  we  are  not  the  less  interested  in  the 
atrocities  that  have  recently  been  peq)e- 
t  rated  upon  Lebanon,  as  they  take  us  to 
the  land  where  the  woodman’s  ax  struck 
deep  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  timber 
he  prepared  was  for  the  most  glorious  of 
earthly  shrines. 

The  mountains  of  every  land  are  a  won¬ 
der  and  a  mystery  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  at  their  feet.  In  the  two  great 
mytliologies  of  the  world,  Olympus  .and  the 
Him.alayas  are  the  realm  of  innumerable 
legends;  the  chosen  abode  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  godlike  from  .among  men.  But 
from  the  superstitions  arising  from  this 
source  the  peoj)le  of  Israel  w’ere  preserved 
b^  the  teachings  of  their  inspired  word. 
Laider  the  influence  of  the  majesty  of  the 
mountain  they  sang,  in  one  of  their  sacred 
hymns :  “  Tl»e  voice  of  the  Lord  bre.aketh 
the  cedars ;  yea,  the  Lord  bre.aketh  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  ”  but  it  was  revealed 
to  them  that  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah 
was  nearer  to  their  own  dwellings,  and 
that  the  locality  he  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  his  presence  was  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  homes  ;  so  that  th^’  could  sing 
in  more  joyous  melody :  “  In  Judah  is  God 
known  ;  his  name  is  great  in  Israel ;  in 
Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
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dwelling-place  in  Zion.”  The  snow-clad 
ridges  of  Lebanon  must  have  been  regard¬ 
ed,  both  by  prophet  and  people,  with  rev¬ 
erence  and  much  marvel.  It  was  the 
storehouse  w'hence  they  drew  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  their  wondrous  imagery ; 
its  name  was  a  synonym  for  all  that  is 
magnificent ;  and  when  the  jtlains  below 
w'ere  withered  by  the  burning  sun,  the 
maidens  of  Israel  would  sigh  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reclining  amidst  its  sheltered  ce¬ 
dar-groves,  or  of  listening  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  its  streams  as  they  c.ame  cool  from 
the  melting  snows;  while  the  st.alwart 
man  wouhl  wish  himself  nearer  its  out¬ 
spread  glaciers,  that  he  might  join  in  the 
chase  of  the  gazelle.  W e  have  an  insight 
into  the  national  feeling  from  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  M'ho  asked  of  God  that  he 
might  see  “the  good  land,  that  is  beyond 
Jordan,  th.at  goodly  mountain,  and  J<eba- 
non.”  The  inspired  writers  tell  of  its  fra¬ 
grance  and  flowers ;  its  box,  fir,  and  pine 
trees ;  its  thistles,  thickets,  and  cedars ; 
its  8tre.ams  and  snow ;  and  its  eagles, 
leopards,  and  lions.  The  cedar  forests 
u|K>n  its  sides,  though  so  va.st  in  their  ex¬ 
tent,  are  declared  to  be  insufticient  for  the 
fuel  of  a  burnt-oflering  that  sh.all  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  the  Lord,  and  all  its  beasts 
will  not  avail  for  the  sacrifice  of  propitia¬ 
tion.  Its  trees  w.ail  forth  a  mournful  la¬ 
ment  for  the  coming  desolations  of  Israel, 
and  its  deep  ravines  answer  to  the  passes 
of  ILashan  in  their  cry  of  distress.  But 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  in  th.at  grand¬ 
est  of  prophetic  psalms,  consecrates  its  as¬ 
sociations  to  a  nobler  purpose,  and  tells  us 
that  such  shall  be  the  luxuriance  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  Messiah’s  reign,  that  even  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  corn  shall 
wave,  and  “the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake 
like  Leb.anon.” 

Like  a  rampart  to  protect  the  Land  of 
the  people  of  God  from  the  northern  blasts 
in  the  cold  of  winter ;  like  the  wall  of  a 
mighty  reservoir,  whence  its  stre.ams  were 
to  be  filled  in  the  hour  of  the  summer’s 
drought ;  or  like  a  troop  of  lions  crouch¬ 
ing  in  silent  majesty  to  espy  afar  otf  the 
coming  of  the  foe,  ready  with  their  thun¬ 
der-voices  to  scare  the  robber  of  the  desert 
from  his  intended  prey,  stand  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon.  They  are  parallel  with 
eacli  other,  and  run  with  the  trending  of 
the  coast  from  north  east  to  south-west. 
The  western  chain,  known  as  Lebanon 
Proper,  is  the  higher  in  its  average  eleva- 
1  tion,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most  nu- 
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nierouslv  peopled.  The  eastein  ch.ain,  or 
Anti-Lebanon,  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
plain  of  El-Bekaa,  fertile  but  treeless, 
along  which  flows  the  ancient  Leontes ; 
an<l  as  it  .approaches  Damascus,  this  chain 
is  itself  divided  into  two  ridges,  within 
the  forks  of  which  lies  the  Wadyet-Teim. 
The  highest  mountain  of  the  western  chain 
is  Jebel  Sunnin,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Bcyront ;  and  the  highest  of  the  east¬ 
ern,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  I)am.a.scn8.  Tlie  two  moun¬ 
tains  are  a  little  more  than  this  distance 
from  each  other.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  w  Inch 
is  to  the  south,  and  somewhat  higher  than 
any  part  of  the  opjiosite  range,  is  the  Iler- 
inon  of  Scripture,  and  the  monarch  moun- 
tJiin  of  Syria,  crowned  through  every 
month  of  the  year  with  a  diadem  of  snow. 
It  is  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  se.a,  and  was  seen  by  Doc¬ 
tor  Wilson  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  he  left  Jerusalem.  The  poets  tell 
us  th.'it  there  are  all  seasons  at  once  on 
this  grand  old  Alp, 

“  Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

.\nd  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 

While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet.” 

The  eastern  ridge  runs  towards  the  west, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  El-Be¬ 
kaa,  broken  .at  one  place  into  a  deep  cha.sm, 
through  which  the  Leontes  dashes  on  its 
way  to  the  sea  near  Tyre. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Leb.anon  is  com¬ 
posed  of  limestone.  The  lower  hills  are 
cultiv.ated  to  the  tops,  and  on  their  slopes 
the  spreading  vine  tells  of  the  grajte  and 
gladness ;  the  sttmted  mulberry,  of  silk 
atid  luxury  ;  .and  the  gnarled  olive,  of  fat¬ 
ness  .and  the  stern  duties  of  honte.  The 
hedges  are  forme<l  of  the  cjictus,  bristling 
witii  a  thousand  thorns.  It  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  m.an  for  this  very  pur- 
)ose;  and  woe  to  the  anim.al,  whether 
•iped  or  (|uadruped,  that  dares  to  attempt 
a  pass.age  through  the  formidable  barrier 
it  ])resent8 !  The  gardens  produce  escu¬ 
lents  of  all  kinds,  from  the  pine-apple  to 
the  potato  ;  among  the  wild  products  of 
the  fleld  arc  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowers  we  cultivate  w’ith  so  much 
care  at  home ;  the  orchards  yield  every 
v.ariety  of  the  finest  fniits  of  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  higher  regions  there  are  forests  of 
oakifor  provender  and  fuel,  of  fir  for  tim¬ 
ber,  and  of  juniper  for  the  production  of 
pitch.  In  these  more  elevated  demesnes 


are  found  the  wolf,  the  hyena,  and  the 
j)anther.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  where 
there  is  no  great  breadth  of  earth,  terraces 
are  formed  of  large  stones,  built  up  with 
great  Labor,  and  presenting  much  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  their  construction.  Look  upward, 
and  you  are  startled  at  the  sight  of  what 
ajtpear  like  the  fragments  of  the  stops  of 
mighty  pyramids,  that  have  been  shivered 
by  the  earthquake,  and  thrown  into  every 
in.anner  of  fantastic  form.  Mount  to  the 
summit  of  that  crag,  and  look  down  if  you 
dare:  you  are  equally  startled  by  the 
sight  of  the  numerous  villages  that  stud 
the  navines,  with  their  white  convents 
and  frowning  castles.  The  scene  is  at 
once  changed  from  cold  cragginess  into  a 
picture  all  bright,  and  full  of  animation. 
We  c.an  scarcely  imagine  that  the  formal  fir- 
tree  has  jtower  to  make  any  one  weep,  but 
Doctor  Wilson  tells  ns  that  when  he  first 
saw  it  on  these  hills,  after  an  .absence  of 
fifteen  years,  it  called  tij>  a  thousand  asso¬ 
ciations,  “  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears.” 
There  are  many  cedars  of  all  ages,  but 
the  only  trees  that  can  have  come  down 
from  the  proj)hetic  era  are  few,  “  that  a 
child  may  write  them.”  Yet  we  are 
scarcely  prei»ared  for  the  st.atement  m.ade 
by  Doctor  Thompson,  that  there  are  more 
ced.ars  within  fifty  miles  of  London  than  in 
all  Lebanon.  The  air  is  extremely  ])ure, 
and  to  breathe  it  is  health ;  but  the  night 
dews  are  heavy  .and  chill.  Fever  and 
ague  are  almost  the  only  diseases.  The 
traveler  is  hilled  to  rest  at  his  noonday 
halt  by  the  hum  of  bees,  and  at  night  by 
the  murmur  of  the  waterfall.  In  the  warm 
summer  he  needs  no  couch  but  the  ground, 
upon  which  he  spreads  his  carpet,  and 
then  prepares  in  all  simplicity  for  his 
night’s  repose.  Not  long  has  he  to  court 
the  coming  of  sleep,  though  his  pallet  be 
hard  .and  comfortless ;  for  he  is  w’cary 
with  long  travel,  and  his  way  h.as  been 
over  the  pathway  of  rock,  along  which 
he  has  had  in  tuni  to  creep,  and  climb, 
and  leap,  like  the  goat  he  has  scared  from 
its  retreat.  The  .announcement  of  the 
Prophet,  that  “  the  rough  places  shall  be 
made  plain,”  has  a  significance  here  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  it  in  any  other  land ; 
as,  in  addition  to  the  rnggedness  of  the 
natural  rock,  the  stones  g.athered  from  the 
gardens  .and  fields  are  .all  thrown  into  the 
path,  so  th.at  the  feet  of  the  passing  horse 
have  to  plunge  amidst  the  gatherings  of 
centuries.  The  places  were  rough  when 
1  the  Prophet  first  spoke  the  word,  and 
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they  were  rough  when  the  Baptist  repeat¬ 
ed  it  to  his  disciples  in  the  wilderness; 
and  they  have  been  rough  ever  since ;  but 
the  time  is  approaching  when  they  shall 
be  plain,  both  in  the  path  of  the  mountain 
and  in  the  spiritual  fulfillment  of  the  j)re- 
diction. 

In  Lebanon  there  is  all  that  is  sought 
for  by  the  painter,  the  poet,  or  the  grim 
anchoret  —  mountain  peaks,  precipitate 
rocks,  deep  ravines,  caves  drear  as  mid¬ 
night  ;  snow  that  yields  not  to  the  utmost 
strength  of  the  summer’s  sunshine;  the 
bright  waters  of  the  merry  torrent,  re¬ 
joicing  with  loud  voice  at  their  escape 
from  the  region  of  storm,  and  rushing 
swiftly  onward  now,  that  they  may  linger 
at  the  greater  leisure  when  they  arrive 
among  the  nodding  lilies  and  the  olive 
groves  of  the  plmn  ;  the  venerable  cedar, 
nearly  forty  feet  in  growth  of  girth,  but 
passed  by  as  too  young  when  the  Sidoniau 
overseer  marked  the  trees  that  were  to 
form  j)art  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  vine¬ 
yards,  villages,  and  the  remains  of  gigan¬ 
tic  temples ;  in  the  east,  the  limitless  plain, 
where  the  Arab  Meanders,  and  the  sand¬ 
storm  gathers,  and  the  mirage  presents  its 
deceptive  glimmer  ;  and  in  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  bosom  of  which  the 
AjM)stleof  the  Gentiles  sailed  on  his  errands 
of  mercy,  and  warriors  many  have  kept 
watch  as  they  came  to  elevate  the  Crescent 
or  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ctf)ss. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  their  })hasc8  of  character,  all 
mountains  preserve  an  identity  as  distinct¬ 
ly  marked  as  the  species  of  the  naturalist. 
We  know  Lebanon  by  the  splendor  of  its 
colors  and  the  harmony  of  its  hues  ;  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  sunbeam  which,  after 
it*  has  brought  out  every  tree  and  rock  in 
the  clearest  outline,  throw's  upon  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  that  rises  in  stately  grandeur  be¬ 
fore  our  vision  every  variety  of  tint,  and 
causes  it  to  become  the  richer  and  more 
attractive  the  longer  we  gaze.  In  the 
same  glance  we  can  see  the  clear  blue  of 
the  ocean  creek  and  its  green  islets ;  the 
dark  shadow's  of  the  mountain  moor,  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  vineyard,  the  radiant 
red  of  the  towering  crag,  and  the  pure 
white  of  the  untrodden  snow' ;  and  tliere 
are  times  when  the  tw'O  great  ranges, 
glowing  in  the  golden  sunset,  are  like  the 
portals  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  temple, 
in  which  many  myriads  may  worship  God. 

This  vision  of  “  the  head  of  Lebanon  ” 
may  pass  away ;  and  we  now  turn  from 
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the  mountain  in  its  immensity  to  the  tribes 
that  live  w'ithiu  its  fastnesses  and  cultivate 
its  wolds.  At  once  we  see  that  there  is 
among  them  an  entire  want  of  homogene¬ 
ousness.  The  blood  of  the  Ilivites,  wlm 
“  dw'elt  in  Mount  Hcrmon,”  may  still  man¬ 
tle  in  the  men  who  rush  past  us  in  j»ride 
and  power,  scaling  the  mountain  pass  as 
if  well  conscious  of  their  hereditary  great¬ 
ness  and  of  their  present  prowess.  But 
there  is  scarcely  any  one,  unless  it  be  the 
Jew,  who  can  tell  whence  he  came,  or 
who  was  the  father  of  his  race.  The  rann- 
fications  of  his  lineage  may  extend  to  ev¬ 
ery  nation  whose  name  is  recorded  upon 
classic  or  sacred  page.  Each  separate 
tribe  has  a  story  of  its  own,  full  of  inci¬ 
dent  ;  and  if  our  readers  reposed  under 
the  shade  of  the  palm  tree,  lulled  by  the 
music  of  its  waving,  we  might  hope  that 
they  would  listen  to  its  recital  at  length, 
like  true  Orientals  ;  but  our  home  is  amid 
the  activities  and  happy  exigencies  of  the 
West,  where  the  oft-repeated  ejaculations 
of  the  East  are  exchanged  for  one  of  an¬ 
other  order,  short  but  significant :  “  W'e 
have  no  time.”  Yet  there  are  two  ol" 
these  races  we  mav  not  dismiss  in  so  sum¬ 
mary  a  manner.  ^hc  voice  of  a  mother 
is  heard  in  mournful  a|)peal ;  and  as  she 
stands  before  us  haggard  and  weejung, 
she  tells  us  that  since  the  vine  before  the 
lattice  of  her  then  full  storeroom  |)ut  forth 
its  present  leaves,  she  has  lost  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  her 
sons;  all,  all  have  been  slain.  But  her 
further  words  are  lost  in  the  harrowing 
howl  always  sent  forth  by  the  females  of 
Lebanon  in  times  of  deej)  distress.  This 
woman  is  a  Maronitc.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  in  this  helpless  position  as  we  write ; 
and  they  tell  us  that  the  men  by  whom 
the  warfare  has  been  principally  carried 
on,  in  which  all  their  male  relatives  h.ave 
been  slain,  and  all  their  property  harried 
or  burnt,  were  Druses.  The  Maronites 
and  Druses :  who  are  they  ? 

The  ]iIaronites  are  a  sect  of  Christians 
resident  upon  Lebanon  ;  and  they  are  tt» 
the  other  churches  of  the  mountain  what 
the  Bedouins  arc  soci.ally  to  the  races  that 
inhabit  the  borders  of  the  desert.  They 
boast  that  they  have  ever  formed  part  of 
the  Catholic  (.'hurch  of  Borne,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  their  superior  ortlnxloxy; 
thus  uplifting  against  themselves  in  stern 
hostility  the  hand  of  every  man  who  l>e- 
longs  to  another  community.  They  siiy 
it  would  be  less  offensive  to  God  to  wor- 
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ship  in  the  mosque  than  in  the  churcli  of 
a  schismatic,  lint  the  obscurity  in  wliich 
tlieirecolcsiastical origin  is  shrouded  makes 
their  pretensions  appear  absurd.  Tiiey 
|»rofcss  to  derive  their  name  from  Maro; 
but  we  liave  Maro  the  ^lonk,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  j»art  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
.Maro  the  Patriarch,  who  flourished  about 
three  hundred  years  later.  From  which¬ 
ever  of  these  two  their  name  has  come,  it 
is  evidently  that  of  a  peraon,  and  not  of  a 
country  ;  which  would  indicate  that  their 
origin  must  have  been  either  in  a  reforma¬ 
tion  or  a  schism.  They  can  not,  therefore, 
always  have  belonged  to  Koine.  This 
fact  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  earlier 
writers  on  Church  history,  .and  they  have 
several  us, ages  peculiar  to  themselves  that 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  were 
infected  by  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and 
in  the  year  1 1 80  were  brought  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope ;  they  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  more  devoted  to  the  Papacy 
than  any  other  of  the  churches  of  the 
E.ast. 

The  Patriarch  is  chosen  in  secret  con¬ 
clave,  but  must  receive  the  ,aj»probation  of 
the  Pope,  and  a  pelisse  of  honor  is  sent 
him  by  the  Governor  of  Lebanon.  From 
his  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  “The 
Patriarch  is  our  Sultan,”  say  the  Maro- 
nites.  His  winter  residence  .at  Kanobin 
was  the  scene  of  the  iniirtyrdom  of  one  of 
the  earliest  Protestant  converts,  Asaad 
Shidiak.  There  are  eight  regular  and 
four  titular  bishops.  The  priests  are  about 
a  thousand  in  number.  They  may  marry 
before  ordimation,  but  not  after ;  and  most 
of  the  parish  priests  are  m.arried,  some  of 
them  having  l.arge  families.  The  women 
are  wisely  forbidden  to  confess  to  celi¬ 
bates.  The  communion  is  given  in  both 
kinds,  the  bre.ad  being  dipjied  in  wine  be¬ 
fore  it  is  presented  to  the  laity.  The  |>eo- 
ple  are  taught  that  the  priest  is  more  hon- 
or.able  than  an  angel,  “  because  the  angel 
is  a  minister  and  servant  of  (bxl,  whereas 
the  jiriest  can  command  God  to  descend 
from  heaven,  as  in  the  mass !  ”  They 
have  colleges  and  schools  of  some  repute, 
but  the  ability  to  read  is  not  general 
among  their  people.  The  college  at  Koine, 
for  the  education  of  a  select  number  of 
their  youths,  was  founded  by  Gregory 
XIII.;  and  its  cUwnni  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Pope  on  their  return  to  Leba¬ 
non.  The  priests  do  not  preach,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  and 
botli  the  priests  and  their  people  are  in 


ignorance  of  the  true  privileges  presented 
by  the  Gospel.  With  an  ingenuity  that 
is  .almost  without  a  parallel  in  prie^y  as¬ 
sumption,  they  sell  sites  in  the  golden  area 
of  heaven  to  their  deluded  parishioners. 
The  convents  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Kesrouan,  the  whole  of  which  Is  re¬ 
garded  as  sacred  ground.  They  occupy 
the  most  rom.antic  positions,  and  great 
pains  are  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  monastic  do¬ 
main.  The  monks  may  eat  fish,  but  not 
flesh ;  .and  they  may  take  snufiT,  but  must 
not  smoke  tobacco.  The  landed  property 
of  the  convents  is  s.aid  to  include  “  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.”  It  is  at  the  convent  “  the  best  silk, 
the  best  oil,  the  best  wine,  and  the  best 
confectionery  are  to  be  found ;  ”  and  if 
the  following  computus  of  the  provisions 
in  their  storehouse  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
there  is  no  lack  of  good  cheer  the  year 
round:  “Huge  jars  of  oil,  butter,  wine, 
olives,  pickles,  dibs,  and  honey ;  baskets 
full  of  rice  and  lentils,  huge  sacks  full  of 
whe.at,  mount.ains  of  onions,  pyramids  of 
figs,  dried  fruit,  and  nuts,  and  festoons  of 
dried  herbs  and  red  chillies.”  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  court  are  piled  up  heaps  of  dry 
faggots  lor  the  winter’s  fires.  But  we 
forbear  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  monks,  when  w’e  remember  how  many 
of  these  monasteries  are  at  the  present 
moment  empty — the  provisions  pillaged, 
and  the  g.atherers  killed.  We  would  that 
henceforth  they  might  remain  unoccupied 
for  ever,  if,  instead  of  the  monk,  there 
should  be  the  minister  of  truth  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  solitude  of  the  convent,  the 
graces  and  gladness  of  the  household  liv¬ 
ing  in  accord.ance  with  the  precepts  of 
Christ.  To  prevent  the  monks  from  form¬ 
ing  local  att.achments,  they  w'ere  required 
to  itinerate  in  rotation,  from  convent  to 
convent.  There  are  no  mendicants  among 
them,  but  there  are  several  villages  from 
which  it  is  the  custom,  even  for  those  who 
are  rich  or  well  to  do,  to  wander  about  at 
certain  se.-isons  of  the  year,  and  ask  alms, 
in  order  to  gain  merit. 

The  Maronite  population  of  Lebanon  is 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  souls  ;  and  there  may  be  about  forty 
thousand  of  the  same  name  in  other  places. 
Al)Out  twenty  thousand  are  trained  for  war. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  naces ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the 
language  of  the  service  books  of  their 
Church  is  Syriac,  we  have  a  key  present- 
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ed  by  which  we  can  learn  their  origin  as 
a  nation.  "We  are  thus  led  to  regard  them 
with  some  reverence,  a.s  the  descendants 
of  men  who  once  lived  in  the  more  sacred 
localities  of  the  south.  From  the  plains 
of  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  the  hills  of  the 
nearer  Galilee,  they  must  h.ave  been  driv¬ 
en  by  the  hand  of  the  persecutor ;  ^nd 
th^'  thus  became  exiles  from  their  homes 
in  Israel  for  Christ’s  sake.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  they  still  exist.  They  have  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Bedouin 
from  the  desert,  the  cru6.ader  from  his  dis¬ 
tant  fatherland,  the  rapacious  Turk,  issu¬ 
ing  in  M'ild  array  from  the  portals  of  the 
p:isha’s  tower,  and  against  the  Druse  from 
every  defile  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by 
his  race.  But  though  often  conquered,  ^ 
they  have  again  broken  away  from  the 
power  of  the  oppressor;  and,  like  tiie 
skaking  of  the  dews  of  Ilermon  from  their 
rough  capotes,  they  have  driven  the  ty¬ 
rant  from  their  valleys,  and  once  more  be¬ 
come  a  prosperous  ])eople. 

The  Druses  inlnabit  the  western  and 
southern  slopes  of  Lebanon,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  Anti-Lebanon.  They  are  said 
to  number  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
Their  territory  extends  southward  as  far 
.18  Tyre  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  Sidon  to 
Damitscus  would  approach  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  places  that  have  become 
celebrated  in  the  present  war.  They  are 
principally  descended  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  j)lain,  who  about  a  thousand  years  ago 
fled  to  the  mountains  for  refuge  from  the 
oppressions  of  an  unprincipled  ruler.  The 
name  of  this  remarkable  people  originated 
as  the  designation  of  a  sect ;  but  as  they 
have  generally  been  united,  with  a  few  in¬ 
significant  exceptions,  under  one  political 
authority,  they  may  bo  regarded  as  form¬ 
ing  a  separate  people.  Under  either  as¬ 
pect,  their  history  presents  much  that  is 
romantic  and  wild. 

It  has  sometimes  been  received  as  a  re¬ 
proach  peculiar  to  Christianity,  that  its 
professors  are  divided  into  so  m.any  sects, 
who  oppose  each  other  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  constancy  of  strife.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  the  principle  of  religious  hostil¬ 
ity  carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  we 
must  study  the  records  of  ]Mohammedan- 
ism,  in  which  the  sects  that  present  them¬ 
selves  are  numberless,  and  their  mutual 
antagonism  of  a  character  the  fiercest  and 
most  implacable.  When  the  religious 
rocessious  of  the  Shiites,  as  they  cele- 
rate  yearly  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali, 


are  encountered  by  the  Sonnites,  there  is 
contention,  and  sometimes  deadly  conflict. 
These  are  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
Islam,  but  each  of  tliem  is  again  subdi¬ 
vided  into  innumerable  sections  or  com¬ 
munities,  all  of  which  are  known  by  some 
di.stinctive  doctrine  or  other  characteristic. 
From  the  Shiites  proceeded,  with  inter¬ 
mediate  schools,  the  Batinites,  or  Esoter¬ 
ics,  who  assert  that  every  exterior  thing 
has  an  inner  one  corresponding  with  it, 
and  that  every  pji.'isjtge  of  the  Koran  has 
an  internal  allegoric.al  meaning.  This  ea- 
non  of  interpretation,  .as  in  t’hristianity, 
opens  wide  the  door  for  the  wildest  S})een- 
lations,  the  more  dangerous  as  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  founded  upon  the  text  of  truth. 

About  four  humlred  years  after  the 
Hegira,  at  a  time  when  these  doctrines 
were  in  the  ascendant,  there  reigned  in 
Egypt  the  Caliph  Hakim  Biamrillahi,  the 
sixth  of  the  Fatiinite  dynasty.  His  acts 
were  those  of  a  savage  and  a  madm.-m. 
He  forbade  the  women  of  Egypt  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  street  on  aiiy  pretext  ;  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  make  a  shoe  for  a 
female’s  foot,  thus  obliging  them  to  re¬ 
main  at  home.  It  is  said  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty  thousand  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries  were  destroyed  by  his  command. 
It  was  made  a  criminal  offense  to  buy  or 
sell  with  the  Christians,  who  were  re¬ 
quired,  when  in  public,  to  wear  blue  gar¬ 
ments  and  a  dark  turban,  and  to  carry  im¬ 
mense  crosses  suspended  from  their  necks. 
On  hearing  of  the  deception  practiced  an¬ 
nually  in  the  pretended  descent  of  the  holy 
fire,  he  commanded  the  Church  of  the 
Kesurrection  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  it 
takes  jilace,  to  be  ilestroyed.  Three  or 
four  years  before  his  death,  Moh.ammcd 
ben  Israel  Darasl,  a  teacher  belonging  to 
the  Batinites  who  had  come  from  Persia, 
entered  his  service  and  became  an  esjie- 
cial  favoiite  at  the  palace.  In  ret  uni  for 
the  favors  received  from  the  Caliph  he 
publicly  ascribed  to  his  master  divine  hon¬ 
or  and  majesty ;  but  when  he  atteiiijited 
to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from 
a  book  he  had  written,  he  w.as  violently 
a.ssaulted,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  worshipers.  By 
the  advice  of  Hakim  he  fled  to  Syri.a, 
and  began  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
among  the  races  dwelling  on  Lebanon, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  In  less 
than  ten  years  nearly  all  the  Arab  tribes 
that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  Druse.  Living  at  a 
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distance  from  the  place  of  Mohammed’s 
power,  and  their  fathers  never  having 
joined  in  the  forays  of  the  ]»rophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  his  battles,  they  were 
less  attached  to  his  faith  than  its  other 
adherents.  It  is  supposed  that  Darasi 
nerished  in  a  battle  with  the  orthodox 
Aloslem  from  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely 
op|H>sed  him,  and  he  had  to  defend  him¬ 
self  constantly  from  their  attacks. 

liut  although  the  name  of  the  Druses  is 
derived  from  this  Persian,  they  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  the  founder  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  The  most  eminent  of  their  writers 
regard  him  as  an  inijmstor,  ami  call  him 
by  many  opprobrious  names,  such  as  Sa¬ 
tan,  and  the  Calf.  There  was  a  turban 
maker,  called  Ilamsa,  and  surnametl  Iladi, 
the  Lea«ler,  from  whom  I)ara.si  reeeive«l 
the  instructions  that  induced  him  to  deify 
the  caliph.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  Hakim  himself  was  the  real  author  of 
this  impious  assumption,  and  that  the  oth¬ 
ers  became  his  agents  of  pioselytism,  by 
the  promise  of  a  royal  reward.  The  sect 
grew  in  influence,  until  the  cadi,  when  in 
the  mosque,  was  summoned  to  embrace 
the  new'  faith  ;  but  the  attempt  was  fatal 
to  the  neophyte  who  made  it,  as  he ‘and 
his  attendants  w’ere  slain.  The  presumji- 
tion  of  the  caliph  was  equal  to  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  his  disciples.  When  the  divine 
name  was  ascribed  to  bin*  he  willingly  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  openlv  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  the  creator  anfi  ruler  of  the  beneti- 1 
cent  Nile,  from  which  the  land  received  ] 
all  its  luxuriance,  and  the  people  all  their 
prosperity.  The  salutation  he  received 
with  the  greatest  pleiisure  was :  “  Hail 
thou  one,  and  only  one,  wlio  givest  life 
and  death,  who  bestowest  riches  and 
doomest  men  to  poverty  !  ”  Though  j»ro- 
fessedly  an  incarnation  of  God,  his  super¬ 
stitious  fears  betrayed  that  he  was  man  ; 
for,  whilst  receiving  divine  honors,  he 
trembled  at  the  forebodings  of  his  horo¬ 
scope,  which  told  him  that  on  a  certain 
night  ho  w'ould  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  The  signs  of  the  sky  warned  him 
that  the  hour  was  come ;  but  he  set  off, 
attended  only  by  a  single  slave,  to  the 
Mount  of  the  Mokattam,  on  which  the 
cit.adel  of  Cairo  now  stands,  and  was  slain 
on  the  way.  The  assassins  were  sent  by 
his  sister,  who  put  to  death  all  who  were 
privy  to  the  transaction,  and  buried  his 
corpse  in  the  palace.  The  suddenness  of 
his  disappearance,  and  the  mystery  with 
which  It  was  invested,  gave  additional 


strength  to  his  cause.  It  was  given  out 
that  he  had  been  taken  away  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  all  pre¬ 
sent  search  for  him  would  be  attended  with 
disappointment ;  but  that  when  the  times 
should  l>e  more  propitious,  he  would  again 
appear,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  suprem- 
a<*y.  Our  wars  with  China  have  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Druses,  as  they  suj)- 
|)Ose  it  is  in  this  fur  land  he  is  next  to 
have  his  advent. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  sect,  Ilamsa, 
still  lived.  He  is  called  “  the  channel  of 
the  divine  ordinances,”  “  the  revealer  of 
the  will  of  the  Mo.st  High,”  and  “the  sun 
of  suns.”  From  a  place  of  concealment 
he  wrote  several  works  which  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  oracles  of  the  Druses,  The  writ¬ 
ings  they  j»08sess  are  numerous.  Idiere 
are  constant  references  in  them  to  facts 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  but  with 
some  distortion  of  the  truth.  We  may 
cite  an  instance  from  the  writings  of  liiha- 
eddin,  the  fifth  of  the  impersonations  after¬ 
wards  to  be  named.  “  In  that  hour  of 
affliction,”  he  says,  “  in  that  moment,  sa¬ 
cred  only  to  a  chosen  few,  Jesus  took 
bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  unto  them, 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  For  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  N^ew  Testament,  for  which 
much  blood  shall  be  spilt,  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.”  Thus,  the  blood  to  be  shed 
is  not  that  of  the  one  Redeemer,  but  the 
blood  of  many,  in  the  carnage  of  the  war¬ 
rior’s  combat. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  one  God,  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable ;  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe. 
We  can  not  speak  of  him  by  comparison, 
or  by  negation.  “He  is,”  is  all  we  can 
say  of  liim ;  and  if  we  go  further  than 
this,  we  bring  in  the  human  element,  and 
therefore  fail  to  set  forth  the  truth.  There 
can  be  no  representation  of  God  beside 
the  form  of  man,  who  reflects  the  image 
of  God,  as  the  mirror  reflects  the  object 
before  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  man  is 
chosen  to  be  the  vail  of  God  as  being  the 
noblest  work  of  his  creatures.  There 
have  been  nine  avatars  of  the  one  God, 
who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  but 
without  man’s  impurity  or  corruption. 
They  were  not  properly  incarnations. 
God  did  not  become  flesh,  but  assumed 
the  vail  of  flesh  ;  as  the  man  who  puts  on 
a  robe  is  still  distinct  from  the  robe.  The 
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Druses  admit  the  doctrin.;  of  free  will,  in 
opposition  to  Islam,  and  think  that  pre¬ 
destination  is  irreconcilable  with  eternal 
justice.  There  are  five  invisible  intelli 
^jences  of  a  superior  order,  all  of  whom 
have  been  impersonated  in  as  niiuiy  Druse 
teachers,  of  whom  Hamsa  was  the  chief. 
These  intelligences  are  regarded  as  medi¬ 
ators  in  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest 
seek  wisdom.  Tlie  souls  of  men  migrate  i 
into  other  human  Ijodies,  and  rise  to  high- 1 
er  grades  of  intelligence,  by  an  attention  ' 
to  outer  duties  and  submission  to  the  di-  j 
vine  will.  In  the  religions  that  a|)jK*ared  j 
in  the  ages  preceding  Hakim  there  was  a  ! 
mixture  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only  as  ■ 
starlight  revelations,  all  of  which  W’ere  to  | 
be  overpowered  by  the  ra«iiance  of  the 
full-orbed  sun,  which  rose  in  its  perfect  | 
majesty  w’hen  the  system  of  the  Druses  ! 
was  j)roclaimed  to  the  world.  i 

They  have  seven  great  precepts :  1.  To  I 
speak  the  truth.  2.  To  render  to  each  I 
other  mutual  assistance.  3.  To  renounce  I 
all  error.  4.  To  separate  entirely  from 
the  w’icked  and  the  ignorant.  5.  To  as-  j 
sert,  on  all  occasions,  the  everlasting  unity  | 
of  God.  6.  To  be  submissive  under  trial. 
7.  To  rest  contented  in  whatever  situa¬ 
tion  they  may  be  placed,  whether  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  first  is  the  principal  pre¬ 
cept.  Hut  these  obligations  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  force  w’hen  intercourse  is 
held  w’ith  the  unbeliever.  Of  their  out¬ 
ward  forms  and  ceremonies  we  have  little 
information  of  a  character  upon  w’hich  W’e 
can  rely.  In  their  temples  there  are  no 
ornaments,  and  their  sacred  edifices  are 
found  among  the  shadows  of  high  trees, 
or  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They 
have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do  not  ofter 
prayer.  When  outwardly  conforming  to 
the  practices  of  other  sects,  they  refrain 
from  the  prayer  of  the  heart.  There  are 
instances  in  which  a  spirit  more  in  .accord¬ 
ance  with  man’s  w'eakness  is  manifest ;  hut 
even  then  there  is  inconsistency  between 
the  profession  and  the  practice.  An  okkal, 
on  visiting  Damascus,  as  w’e  learn  f'^om 
Colonel  Churchill,  having  alighted  at  the 
house  of  a  sheikh  of  Islam,  the  two  friends 
entered  into  conversation,  when  the  sheikh 
.asked  the  Druse  if  there  were  any  true 
Mussulmans  in  his  country.  He  replied 
that  there  w'ere,  and  that  they  read  the 
Koran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how' 
they  prayed.  “  Wlio  is  without  prayer  ?  ” 
was  the  reply.  But  the  sheikh  then  wish¬ 
ed  to  know  in  what  manner  prayer  ought 


to  be  presented  to  God.  The  okkal  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say :  “  When  I  enter  the  house 
of  God  I  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure 
thoughts  and  a  clean  heart,  and  c.all  out, 
‘  There  is  no  (iod  but  (iod,  .and  Moh.am- 
med  the  prophet  of  (iod.’  I  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  Itook  with  an  earnest  and 
teachable  s|>irit.  I  look  down  in  eontri- 
tion  and  penitence ;  and,  bowing  down  my 
head,  kiss  the  earth,  praying  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  resign  myself  in  all 
things  to  his  will  .and  decrees ;  to  think 
that  heaven  is  on  my  right  hand,  and  hell 
on  my  left ;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
wherever  I  go,  I  am  alwjtys  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  and  that  he  is  ever  before 
me.  Th.at  is  enough.”  His  host  of  the 
city,  turning  to  those  present,  said ;  “  All 
your  prayers,  compared  to  that,  are  use¬ 
less.” 

The  okktils  are  the  more  devoted  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Druse  religion,  and  they  may 
be  of  either  st'x.  They  are  not  priesLs, 
and  neither  teach  nor  exercise  discipline. 
They  must  remain  a  year  on  trial  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the 
fraternity ;  after  that  they  may  wear  a 
w’hite  turban,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity 
they  .are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain 
garments,  w'caring  no  ornament,  ancl  are 
required  to  be  sinqtle  in  their  manners, 
and  careful  in  their  mode  of  speech.  At 
their  funerals  they  receive  marks  of  great 
respect;  .and  their  tombs  are  afterwards 
visited  by  the  superstitious,  who  worship 
the  departed  spirit,  and  deposit  c.andles 
or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  the  dece.ased. 
Hymns  are  sung  in  the  Druse  temples, 
and  the  people  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  books ;  they  e.at  figs  and  raisins  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  community ; 
and  all  matters  of  public  interest  are 
brought  before  a  select  council.  They 
thus  combine  in  one  service  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  elements.  They  have 
a  golden  c.alf,  covered  with  secret  charac¬ 
ters,  which  18  kept  in  a  s.acred  chest ;  but 
whether  it  symbolizes  some  object  of  ven¬ 
eration,  or,  .as  some  say,  is  intended  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  dangers  atteiuhant  on 
the  errors  of  Darasi,  whom  they  cvill  in 
derision  “the  Calf,”  is  not  ascertjiined 
with  certainty. 

The  Druses  are  extremely  sensitive 
when  inquiries  .are  made  of  them  respit¬ 
ing  their  religious  practices,  and  usu.ally 
parry  the  question  by  some  evasive  reply. 
A  Druse,  met  with  by  Doctor  Wilson,  .at 
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Ilasbeiya,  told  liiin  that  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  creed  .and  observ¬ 
ances  and  thost*  of  the  orthodox  Mussel- 
m.ans ;  whilst  others  tell  us  they  respect 
Christ  and  abhor  Mohammed.  No  one 
h.as  been  more  favorably  sjtuated  than 
Colonel  ('hurchill  for  learning  their  real 
sentiments  and  customs ;  but  even  he  was 
not  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  their  faith.  “Two  objects,”  he 
says,  “  engrossed  my  attention — the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Druses,  .and  the  past  history 
of  the  rjices  which  now  occupy  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  of  the  Lebanon.  In  v.ain  I 
tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  friend¬ 
ship  and  intim.acy  which  existed  between 
myself  and  the  Druses  avaihable  for  the 
|)urpose  of  informing  inysolf  on  the  first 
of  these  points.  Sheikhs,  okkals,  .and 
pe.asants  alike  baffled  my  imjuiries,  either 
by  jocose  evasions,  or  by  direct  negation.” 

The  writings  of  the  Druses,  .as  trans¬ 
lated  by  De  Sacy,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  their  system  is  elaborated,  take  us 
to  the  further  East,  as  certainly  as  the  au¬ 
rora  of  the  early  <lawn  tells  the  traveler 
of  the  desert  in  what  direction  he  is  to 
look  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  We  do  not 
find  in  them  the  poetry  of  the  imagin.ation, 
or  earthly  imagery  carried  to  extrava¬ 
gance  or  absurdity,  and  having  the  jiassions 
for  the  arena  of  their  influence.  \v  e  have 
rather  the  expression  of  a  mind  th.at  finds 
in  itself  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its 
abstruse  speculations ;  reasoning  of  causes 
and  their  effects  in  language  which  has 
the  appearance  of  sublimity,  but  which, 
when  tried  by  calm  thought,  is  found  to 
be  unsubstantial  as  a  summer’s  cloud. 
As  we  listen,  there  is  a  strange  mingling 
of  many  voices,  among  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguisn  words  of  the  prophet,  the  rishi, 
the  sramana,  the  m.agian,  the  apostle,  and 
the  imaum.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  adapt  a  medley,  selected  from  all  these 
teachers,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  wan¬ 
derer  in  the  wilderne.s8  and  the  ilwellcr  in 
the  mountain.  But  it  has  failed.  These 
dreamy  mysticisms  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  thinkings  of  men  who,  as  they  look 
around  them,  seem  by  <lay,  from  their  ele¬ 
vation,  to  command  both  the  land  and  the 
sea,  and  by  night,  from  the  clearness  of 
their  atmosphere,  to  have  the  bright  stars 
so  near  them  that  the  heavens  themselves 
are  equally  their  heritage.  To  be  adepts 
in  their  religion,  they  must  doff  their  luv- 


tionality  and  become  okk.als.  The  okkal 
is  not  a  Druse,  though  retaining  the  name. 
He  is  now  changed  into  something  to 
which  we  may  find  a  counterpart  in  any 
land. 

We  have  now  presented  an  outline  of 
the  ))rincipal  facts  which  have  been  pub- 
lishwl  relative  to  the  Druse  religion  ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  th.at  we  have  given 
more  th.an  one  amongst  its  numerous 
phases.  Were  all  the  books  now  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Euro|K‘,  written  by  the 
okkals,  to  be  translated,  we  should  still 
be  little  nearer  a  perfect  representation  of 
their  system  than  we  are  now.  The  true 
Druse  Laughs  .at  the  writings  of  his  own 
te.achers,  as  much  as  at  the  Bible  or  the 
Koran.  As  we  look  at  the  living  man,  and 
try  to  make  out  what  he  is,  he  becomes 
to  us  a  greater  mystery.  In  the  church 
he  is  a  devout  Christian ;  in  the  mosque 
an  orthodox  Mohammeilan.  And  he  is 
now  a  skeptic,  and  now  something  of  his 
own,  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  is  any  thing,  every  thing,  and  nothing. 
It  is  impossible  to  photograph  his  like¬ 
ness.  More  rapidly  than  the  play  of  the 
sunbeam  on  the  wavelet,  he  h.as  assumed 
another  shajK;,  ami  presents  a  different 
outline,  so  that  we  must  rest  contented 
in  our  ignorance,  or  conclude  that  the 
enigma  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  Druse  and  the  ^Faronite  .are  more 
alike  in  their  social  customs  than  in  the 
rituals  of  their  religion.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  their  national  char¬ 
acter.  The  one  acknowledges  .as  his  chief 
the  patriarch,  whose  home  is  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  whose  agents  are  monks  and 
priests ;  the  other  follows  the  stamlard  of 
the  emir,  whose  home  is  in  the  castle,  and 
whose  retainers  are  ready  .at  a  word  to 
prepare  for  the  joust  or  the  raid.  The 
Slaronito  is  the  more  industrious,  his  gains 
are  the  more  honest,  and  his  homestead  is 
surrounded  by'  more  numerous  signs  of 
permanent  prosperity;  the  Druse  is  the 
braver  man,  his  plenty  is  from  jullage,  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  excitement  of  war.  As 
to  their  social  character,  the  Kev.  W. 
(iraham,  formerly  a  resident  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  says  of  them :  “  The  heathenish 
Druse  and  the  superstitious  Maronite  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  e.acb  other  in 
the  moralities  and  charities  of  life.” 

(to  ns  CONCLUDED.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CALIPH  IIAKEM,  THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  DRUSES. 


The  atrocities  recently  perpetrated  by  law  of  Mohammed,  and  that  the  soul  of  Ali 
the  Druses  in  Syria,  which  have  justly  ex-  had  passed  through  the  ancestors  of  Ila- 
cited  the  indignation  of  Christendom,  and  kem,  and  had  finally  lodged  in  the  body 
compelled  the  interference  of  the  great  of  that  prince.  This  adulation  recom- 
Powers  of  the  West,  are  scarcely  to  be  mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Ilakem,  who 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  nature  raised  him  to  high  rank,  and  intrusted 
of  the  Druse  religion,  and  the  infamous  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  impor- 
career  of  him  to  whom  they  look  up  as  tant  affairs,  so  that  the  viziers,  cominand- 
their  Messiah,  the  last  and  greatest  imper-  ers  of  troops,  and  other  officers  in  the 
sonation  of  the  deity  upon  earth.  Ha-  service  of  the  caliph,  were  obliged  to  pay 
kem  B’erar-Allah,  one  of  the  Fatimite  ca-  their  court  to  him,  and  could  obtain  no 
iphs  of  Cairo,  who  was  born  about  1004  favor  except  through  his  instrumentality, 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  succeeded  to  Ilakem’s  object  in  thus  exalting  Darazi 
the  caliphate  in  the  eleventh  ye.ar  of  was  to  accustom  the  people  to  Ijind  sub 
his  age,  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as  mission  to  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  them 
their  divinity.  His  reign  was  disgraced  for  the  reception  of  the  monstrous  doc- 
by  cruelty,  caprice,  and  profanity,  check-  trines  contained  in  his  book.  Darazi  at 
ered  by  occasional  fits  of  generosity,  length  ventured  to  read  this  book  public- 
and  .acts  of  summary  justice.  No  fewer  ly  in  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo,  but  the 
than  eighteen  thousaml  persons  were  put  people  were  so  shocked  .at  its  impiety 
to  death  during  his  reign,  and  he  was  a  that  he  only  escaped  being  torn  to  jiieces 
fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christians  and  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Ilakem  did  not 
Jews.  Thirty  thousand  churches  and  publicly  take  part  with  Darazi,  but  sent 
monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  de-  him  secretly  as  a  sort  of  missionary  into 
stroyed  by  his  orders  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  Syri^  supplying  him  with  money,  and 
and  the  Jewish  synagogues  shared  the  enjoining  him  to  promulgate  his  doctrines 
same  fate.  The  Christians  were  obliged  among  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon, 
to  wear  round  their  necks  crosses  live  where  he  would  find  a  rude  and  illiter.ate 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  Jews  blocks  of  race,  who  would  be  easily  induced  to  em- 
wood  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  gold-  brace  the  new  faith.  Darazi  accordingly 
en  calf,  in  ridicule  of  their  worship  of  that  spent  some  time  in  SyrLa,  distributing 
idol  in  the  desert ;  and  on  these  crosses  money  among  the  inhabitants,  reading 
and  blocks  of  wood  the  name  of  the  his  book  to  them,  inculcating  the  doctrine 
caliph  w.as  stamped  in  lead.  Ass-drivers  of  the  tran8migr.ation  of  souls,  inviting 
of  the  Moslem  religion  were  forbidden  them  to  acknowledge  Ilakem  as  their 
to  lend  out  their  .animals  to  Christians — a  God,  and  abandoning  to  them  the  life  and 
most  severe  regulation,  as  .assus  in  Cairo  property  of  those  who  should  refuse  to 
were  then,  and  still  continue  to  be,  what  embrace  these  doctrines.  Hut  the  person 
h.acknev-coaches  are  in  the  cities  of  Eu-  who  was  most  active  in  reducing  to  a 
rope.  *rhe  boatmen  of  the  Nile  were  also  regular  system  the  doctrines  of  the  Druse 
])rohibited  from  carrying  Jews  and  Christ-  religion  in  the  days  of  Ilakem,  was  a  Per- 
ians,  and  all  these  tyrannical  ordinances  sian  or  Egypti.an  of  the  name  of  Hamza, 
•were  published  throughout  Cairo  by  sound  He  offered  Ilakem  to  the  worship  of  man- 
of  bell.  When  Hakem  was  about  thirty  kind,  but  did  not  forget,  at  the  same  time, 
years  old,  a  man  named  Darazi — who  has  to  represent  himself  as  his  vicegerent,  the 
given  his  name  to  the  Druses — composed  instrument  through  whom  his  orders  were 
a  book,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  soul  to  pa.ss,  his  will  to  be  manifested,  and  his 
of  Adam  bad  passed  into  Ali,  the  son-in-  vengeance  to  be  executed.  A  learned 
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OriiMitalist  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  impostor  —  the  Mohammed  of  the 
Druses.  “  He  fixed  his  dw’elling  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cairo,  and  invited  the  people 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Darazi.  lie 
sent  a  number  of  missionaries  into  various 
parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  taught  a 
licentious  doctrine,  permitting  incestuous 
alliances  with  sisters,  daughters,  and  mo¬ 
thers,  and  suppressed  all  the  external  ob¬ 
servances  of  religion,  such  as  fasting, 
prayer,  and  pilgrimage.  They  made  a 
great  number  of  proselytes;  and  Ilakem 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Uadi,  (llamzji,) 
and  used  to  .ask  him  the  news  of  the  sect, 
and  their  numbers ;  he  even  ceased  to  say 
the  pr.ayer  and  the  litany  in  the  mosques 
on  the  Fridays  during  l{amad.an,  and  at 
the  two  festivals  with  which  the  fasting 
and  sacrifices  tenninate.  During  several 
years  he  suppressed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  on  the  pretext  of  the  incur-sions  of 
the  Arabs ;  and  at  the  s.ame  time  ceased 
to  send,  according  to  custom,  the  cloth 
which  covers  the  (\aaba.  All  this  excited 
the  horror  of  the  Moslems,  who  saw  that 
^his  prince  seemed  to  renounce  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Mohammed.  Thus  was  formed  the 
sect  of  Darazls,  which  became  celebrated 
among  men ;  the  places  where  they  are 
in  the  greatest  number  are  Wadi’-eltin, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  the  mountains  of  lieyrout, 
and  the  neighboring  places  of  Sj^ria.” 

Hakem’s  pretension  to  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  and  virtual  denial  of  the  doctrines 
of  Islamism,  were  carried  to  extreme  .and 
impious  lengths.  Speaking  of  the  Nile, 
the  gre.at  source  of  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
he  used  to  say:  “The  Nile  is  mine;  I 
made  it ;”  and  one  of  his  jiarasites,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  struck 
the  black  stone — the  object  of  every  Mos¬ 
lem’s  veneration — with  his  lance,  exclaim¬ 
ing. at  the  8.ame  time:  “  Infatinated  people! 
why  do  you  w’orship  and  kiss  that  which 
can  neither  be  useful  to  you,  nor  hurt  you, 
while  you  neglect  the  being  who  is  in 
Egypt  —the  giver  of  life  and  death  ?” 

Hakem  exercised  a  strict  supervision 
over  the  women  of  his  capital,  on  the  pre¬ 
text  of  the  immorality  of  the  sex,  and  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty  to  them  was  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  his  assassination.  They 
were  forbidden  to  appear  upon  the  terraces 
of  their  houses ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  going  abroad  the  shoemakers 
were  ordered  not  to  make  shoes  for  them. 
About  seven  years  before  his  de.ath  he 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  unparalleled  atro¬ 


city  towards  them.  lie  was  one  day 
passing  certain  baths,  and  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  interior. 
On  being  told  that  it  arose  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women,  he  commanded  the  en¬ 
trance  to  be  walled  up,  so  that  all  within 
perished.  Hakem  was  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
ceiving  all  petitions  during  his  daily  and 
nightly  rides  through  Cairo.  Sometimes 
he  received  in  this  way  biting  insults  .and 
sarc.asms,  w'hich  his  cruel  and  capriciotis 
conduct  had  provoked.  On  one  occasion, 
the  women  of  Cairo,  to  .avenge  themselves 
for  the  state  of  seclusion  and  degradation 
to  which  he  had  re<luced  them  dressed 
np  a  figure  of  a  w'oman  holding  in  her 
hand  a  paper  filled  with  gross  insults  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Sitt-el-Mnlk, 
Ilakem’s  sister,  who  was  unmarried.  They 
then  placed  this  figure  at  the  corner  of  a 
road  by  which  Hakem  was  to  pass.  When 
he  saw  the  figure  he  took  it  for  a  female 
who  had  contravened  his  orders  for  the 
sechrsion  of  women,  .and  bursting  into 
rage  ordered  his  guards  to  cut  her  in 
pieces.  On  approaching  to  execute  his 
orders,  they  at  one*  discovered  the  cheat, 
and  taking  the  p.aper  from  her  hand, 
carried  it  to  Hakem,  who  was  so  enraged 
that  he  ordered  the  comm.anders  of  his 
troops  to  sack  and  burn  Misr,  or  Old 
Cairo,  where  the  effigy  had  been  placed, 
and  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants.  These 
s.avage  orders  were  obeyed.  The  town 
was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  but  the 
inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  stood  upon 
their  defense,  and  for  three  days  main¬ 
tained  the  conflict  .against  Hakem’s  mer¬ 
cenaries.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  moved  by  the  surterings  of  the 
townspeople,  separated  themselves  from 
the  other  mercenary  troops  and  sided 
with  the  citizens,  so  th.at  the  caliph  was 
reluctantly  compelled  not  only  to  forego 
the  completion  of  his  vengeance  but  also 
to  declare  with  .an  oath  th.at  he  had  given 
no  authority  for  what  h.ad  been  done. 
But  before  this  took  place  a  third  of  the 
town  had  been  burned,  the  half  of  it  pil¬ 
laged,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
in.any  of  the  citizens  had  been  captured 
and  dishonored  by  the  savage  and  licen¬ 
tious  soldiery  of  the  despot. 

This,  however,  w.as  destined  to  be  the 
last  crime  of  Hakem’s  blood-stained  reign. 
When  peace  was  restored  he  did  not  fail 
to  reproach  his  sister  with  h.aving  been 
the  cause  of  the  insult  he  had  received, 
expressed  bis  determination  to  investigate 
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her  conduct,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
threatening  leer  with  death.  She  felt  con- 
Bcions  that  from  this  hour  her  life  hung 
by  a  thread,  and  determined  to  anticipate 
the  blow  which  she  feared  by  procuring 
the  assassination  of  Hakem.  For  this 
purpose  she  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ebn 
Dawas,  a  man  of  power  and  influence, 
who,  like  herself,  was  obnoxious  to  Ha¬ 
kem.  She  visited  him  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  after  binding  him  by  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  represented  to  him  the  danger 
which  they  both  ran  from  the  madness  of 
her  brother,  who  wished  to  pas.s  for  God ; 
and  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
a  revolt,  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  royal  tamily,  was  to  put  Il.akem  to 
death,  and  place  his  son  on  the  throne. 
She  further  bribed  Ebn  Dawas  by  tlie 
offer  of  making  him  general-iiwhief  and 
tutor  of  the  young  prince.  When  they 
had  at  l.ast  agreed,  Ebn  Dawas  summoned 
two  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  to  whom 
the  princess  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  .and  two  daggers,  directing  them  at 
the  same  time  to  waylay  Hakem  on  the 
morrow  in  a  valley  to  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  rep.airing  with  only  a  single 
attendant.  Xext  day,  accordingly,  Ha¬ 
kem  had  no  sooner  entered  the  valley 
than  he  WJis  attacked  by  the  assassins, 
thrown  down,  his  arms  cut  off,  and  his 


belly  ripped  open.  His  body  was  then 
taken  to  the  jtalace  of  his  sister,  who 
caused  it  to  be  interred  ;  and  afterwards 
— having  distributed  money  among  the 
troops,  and  gained  over  the  chief  men — 
proclaimed  Hakem’s  son  caliph  in  his 
room.  The  ajipearance  of  Hakem  has 
been  thus  described  by  a  trustworthy 
historian  :  “  The  aspect  of  this  prince  was 
awful  as  that  of  a  lion.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  dark  blue.  Xo  one  could  bear 
his  look,  and  his  voice  w.is  strong  and  ter¬ 
rible.  His  character  was  caprice  and  in¬ 
constancy  joined  to  cruelty,  and  impiety 
joined  to  superstition  :  he  is  said  to  have 
paitl  especial  reverence  to  the  jdanet  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  to  have  had  conferences  with 
Satan.” 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  divinity  of  the  Druses — a 
blood-stained,  ca{iricious,  impious  monster, 
whose  career  furnishes  them  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  almost  every  folly,  excess,  and 
crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity.  The 
relentless  cruelty  which  they  have  shown 
during  the  recent  mas-sacres  is  but  tho 
n.atural  result  of  their  false  and  im])ious 
creed — but  .an  imit.ation  of  the  intolerant 
.and  persecuting  spirit  displayed  by  their 
deity,  more  than  eight  centuries  ago,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria. 


From  the  London  SctIcw. 

SICILY  AND  ITS  HISTORIC  REMINISCENCES.* 


The  events  of  tho  l.'Wt  few  months  h.ave 
cx?ntered  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon 
the  Island  of  Sicily.  Our  own  country¬ 
men,  during  a  session  unusually  barren  m 
interest  and  legislation,  h.ave  divided 
their  attention  between  the  progress  of 
the  volunteers  and  the  successes  of  Gari¬ 
baldi.  Our  ncighlmrs  across  the  Channel 
h.ave  looked  on  with  feelings  varied  as 
their  |>oiitical  opinions  .and  a.spirations,  the 


•  Pieturn  from  Sieilt/.  Bj  the  Author  of  Forttf 
Da^»  iM  ike  Deteri.  New  edition.  London. 
IS.-iH. 

UnproUrAfi  FemaUh  tn  Sieiiv,  Calabria,  and  on 
the  Top  of  ^font  Blanc.  London.  1859. 


great  mass  of  the  people  with  hearty 
sympathy,  their  despotic  Emperor  with  a 
distsiste  which  he  has  hardly  known  how 
to  conceal  but  h.as  been  .afraid  to  carry 
into  action.  All  It.aly  has  been  in  breath¬ 
less  anxiety,  the  free  and  enslaved  |K)r- 
tions  alike  conscious  that  their  own  cattse 
w.as  at  stake  across  the  Straits  of  Alcssin.a, 
and  has  sent  its  sons  to  sw’ell  the  ranks 
that  arc  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the 
patriotic  general ;  whilst  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  nations  have  felt  the  throbbings  of 
the  mighty  influence  that  is  abroad,  and 
which  is  daily  gaining  such  unexpected  tri¬ 
umphs.  But  a  short  time  since  our  ablest 
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writers  were  hunenting  that  the  tendency 
of  modern  civilization  was  to  sink  individ¬ 
ual  character  to  the  dead-level  of  general 
society.  Yet  one  man,  under  circum¬ 
stances  far  from  propitious,  has  succeeded, 
by  his  personal  vigor,  in  concentrating 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  and  has  led  liis  undisciplined 
milks  to  victory  over  the  well-trained  sol¬ 
diers  of  an  old  est.ablished  monarchy. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  Garibaldi’s 
army  has  successively  subdued  all  Sicily. 
The  various  battles,  from  his  landing  to  the 
final  victory  at  Melazzo,  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  chronicled  by  “  our  own  corre¬ 
spondents.”  Hut  we  think  that,  at  such  a 
period,  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
island  itself. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few,  comparatively 
spe.aking,  of  our  countrymen  visit  Sicily. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  Hud  a  spot  unit¬ 
ing  in  itself  more  of  interesting  associa¬ 
tion.  Every  portion  of  it  is  crowded 
with  memories  that  carry  us  back  to  the 
earliest  jieriod,  through  a  series  of  events 
that  reach  down  to  our  own  day.  It  was 
the  serene  of  many  a  story  of  early 
mythology  ;  it  was  the  battle-field  of  the 
I’liuMiicians  and  the  Greeks,  of  Carthage 
ami  Rome,  of  the  Saracens  .and  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  To  recount  .at  full  length  the 
stories  with  which  it  is  connected  would 
till  the  pages  of  a  cyclopedia.  The  rajie 
of  Pi-oserpiue,  the  victory  of  Hercules 
over  Kryx,  the  story  of  Acis  and  (Talate.a, 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the  flight  of 
l):ednlus,  the  voyage  of  ..rEue.as  to  Italy,  all 
find  their  tabled  scene  on  shores  or  valleys 
of  this  island.  Wh.at  a  mass  of  literature 


of  most  noted  names,  some  of  which  will 
recur  as  we  proceed.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  point  out  how  vast  a  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  of  interest  lies  open  to  .any  tra¬ 
velers  th.at  visit  its  shores. 

I  As  might  be  supposed,  when  such  a 
m.ass  of  incidental  information  is  required, 
j  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  guide-book  to 
Sicily.  Of  the  works  n.amed  at  the  liead 
of  this  article,  th.at  by  3Ir.  Bartlett,  the 
author  of  Forty  J)ays  in  the  Dexerty  is 
decidedly  the  best.  Probably  the  best 
j  English  book  on  Sicily  is  the  description 
I  written  by  Admiral  Smyth,  of  scientific 
[  renown,  and  issued  in  1824. 

I  The  traveler  in  Sicily  mu.st  not  expect 
!  to  find  those  items  of  comfort  and  luxury 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Eng- 
I  laud.  Every  where  are  to  be  met  witli 
j  the  .signs  of  a  tyrannical  government,  and 
,  of  a  poor,  neglected  people.  This  is  true, 

I  to  some  extent,  even  of  Palermo,  the 
capital  city,  and  the  port  by  which  the 
j  island  is  most  commonly  reached  from 
!  Najde.s.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  magnificent  site  than  that  on 
;  which  Palermo  stands.  A  marine  walk 
'  stretches  along  the  shore,  bounded  on  the 
right  by  the  rock  of  Monte  Pellegrino, 
which  rises  .abrujitly  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea.  Two  long 
streets,  with  a  handsome  circus  at  their  in- 
I  tersection,  form  the  principal  jMirtion  of  the 
I  town,  which  is  shut  in  behind  by  an  amphi- 
I  theater  of  hills.  You  land  and  are  at  once 
j  in  that  strange  mixture  of  sipialor  and 
I  splendor,  dignity  and  dirt,  which  so 
I  astonishes  the  English  in  Southern  towns. 
I  Like  every  other  loc.'ility  in  Sicily,  Pa- 
'  lermo  at  once  reminds  you  of  the  varied 
,  fortunes  of  the  island.  The  name  of  the 


is  interwoven  with  its  history !  The  m.'is-  j 
tors  of  Greek  and  Roman  song — Homer  | 
and  Virgil — s.ang  its  adventures;  Theo- 1 
critus  described  its  jiasloral  life ;  I’indar  i 
wrote  his  noblest  odes  to  commemorate  J 
the  victories  of  its  rulers.  Sophocles  was  j 
born  in  it,  and  ./Eschylus  retired  to  it  to  \ 
die.  Plato  spent  a  jiortion  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  and  Cicero  not 
only  filled  the  office  of  Questor  on  the 
island,  but  composed  bus  Verriue  Orations 
in  its  behalf.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Emjieilocles  and  Gorgias.  Fragments  of 
its  ann.'ils  were  written  by  Diodorus,  Poly¬ 
bius,  Livy,  and  Thucydides.  AV e  sc.'ircely 
venture  to  touch  upon  the  military  events  i 
that  have  been  the  crises  of  its  varied  for-  j 
tunes;  we  should  be  only  able  to  give  a  list  I 


principal  street,  the  t’assaro,  carries  you 
back  to  the  .‘^aracen  occupation,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  Al-Cazar,  the  baza.ar  of  the 
Moslems.  The  chapel  royal  .and  the 
cathetlral  present  a  strange  blending  of 
the  mosipic  and  the  church.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  jieople  is  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  (ireek  and  E.a.stern  terms. 
And  the  Monte  Pejlegrino  was  the  scene 
of  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Hannibal,  who  had  intrenched 
himself  ujx)n  it,  against  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Alodern  Palermo,  however,  seems  to 
trouble  itself  very  little  with  such  .anti¬ 
quarian  reccollections,  .and  Monte  Pelle¬ 
grino  is  best  known  as  the  «hrine  of  their 
patroness,  “Santa  Rosalia.”  AVc  com¬ 
mend  the  relics  of  this  lady  to  Lord 
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Fielding,  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
blood  of  Januarius.  Fljdng  from  the 
brutality  of  a  Saracen  M’arrior,  (so  runs 
the  legend,)  Rosalia  concealed  herself  on 
Monte  Pellegrino,  and  died  there  in 
retirement  and  the  odor  of  sanctity  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Her  burial-place 
was  unknown  until  the  plague  of  1624, 
when  she  appeared  to  a  soap-maker  named 
Bonelli,  and  directed  him  to  announce  that 
as  soon  as  her  body  should  be  carried 
in  procession  through  the  city  the  pesti¬ 
lence  would  cease.  Of  course  her  in¬ 
structions  were  obeyed,  and  the  antici¬ 
pated  consequences  followed;  and  ever 
since  the  city  of  Palermo  has  remained 
under  the  patronage  of  Santa  Rosalm. 

Like  all  the  cities  under  Neapolitan 
rule,  Palermo  abounds  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  The  Unprotected  tells 
ns  that  there  are  three  hundred  sacred 
edifices  to  be  seen.  Monks  and  ]»riests 
throng  the  streets,  and  the  monasteries 
supply,  each  day  by  day  in  turn,  a  meal 
to  the  beggars  who  swarm  on  every  side 
importuning  for  charity,  to  be  invested  in 
a  lottery  ticket.  Young  girls,  with  pale 
faces  and  the  conventual  head-dress,  look 
down  upon  you  from  the  upper  stories  as 
you  pass  by,  with  a  glance  that  hardly 
bi'tokens  a  heartfelt  separation  from  the 
world.  Hut  the  laws  of  Sicilian  social 
life  are  stem  in  one  resi>ect.  The  nobility 
are  more  numerous  than  wealthy;  the 
eldest  soon  carries  off  the  propei  ty  ;  a)id 
the  rest  arc  bound  over  to  a  forced  celi¬ 
bacy,  with  the  usual  evil  consequences  of 
so  monstrous  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  A  curious  custom  prevails  in 
some  of  the  monasteries  and  cemeteries,  of 
preserving  the  dead  bodies  by  carefully 
drying  them,  and  then  placing  them  in 
cells,  in  an  upright  posture,  clothed  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  when  alive.  Thus 
the  remains  of  a  soldier  may  be  seen 
dressed  in  his  military  uniform,  or  a 
female  in  fine  garments  and  white  kid 
gloves — the  grinning  skeleton,  in  such 
array,  presenting  a  ghastly  picture.  In 
contrast  to  this  treatment,  the  Campo 
Santo  contains  a  number  of  largo  tombs, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  into  which 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  thrown  pro¬ 
miscuously  ;  quick-lime  is  then  cast  upon 
them,  and  the  grave  is  not  reopened  for 
a  twelvemonth.  Mr.  Bartlett  assures  us 
that  the  priests  not  only  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
act  money  from  the  survivors  in  payment 
of  masses  to  relieve  the  souls  of  their  lost 


friends  from  purgatory,  but  that  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  quicken  their  zeal  by  ex¬ 
posing  representations  of  the  dead  lique¬ 
fying  in  the  flames. 

The  morning  at  Palermo  is  spent  by 
the  men  in  their  business,  if  they  have 
any,  or  in  lounging  about  idly.  Ladies 
set  out  for  their  devotions  to  the  churches, 
and  cross  over  very  muddy  places  in  tho 
pavement  by  a  sort  of  iron  bridge  on 
wheels — a  substitute  for  improved  |)aving, 

f)rovided  by  Sicilian  refinement.  Ijong 
ines  of  convicts,  chained  together,  aiid  in 
yellow'  dresses,  march  along  to  their  a]i- 
pointed  ta-sks.  Young  gentlemen  start 
forth  on  their  morning  ride,  and  scholars 
to  their  class ;  beggars  abound  as  usual. 
The  sun  reaches  the  meridian,  and  the 
thoroughfares  are  deserted.  You  might 
fire  a  cannon  through  the  streets  without 
injuring  an  inhabitant ;  all  are  in-doors  ; 
they  dine  and  t.ake  a  siesta.  The  cool  of 
evening  returns,  and  the  fashionable  world 
comes  forth  ;  and  now  appears  one  of  the 
striking  anomalies  of  life  at  Palermo.  At 
the  gateway  of  some  large  mansion  stands 
an  elegant  equipage,  .and  a  well-dressed 
couple  come  forth  and  enter  it.  Look  at 
the  filthy  staircase  by  which  they  have 
descended,  and  the  dirty  entrance  through 
which  they  pick  their  w.ay  to  the  carriage ! 
They  let  the  best  part  of  the  house,  and 
live  in  discomfort  in  .a  small  back  room, 
that  they  may  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
this  handsome  equipage.  Such  is  fashion 
at  the  Sicili.an  capital.  The  Marina  is 
thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians, 
and  hour  after  hour  is  p:issed  on  the  shore 
of  its  beautiful  bay. 

It  would  be  giving  a  false  impression  of 
society  in  the  capital  to  represent  it  as 
contentedly  acquiescing  in  so  unprofitable 
and  vapid  an  existence.  The  revelations 
made  after  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Garibaldi’s  forces,  and  particularly  the 
condition  of  its  prisons — now'  so  widely 
known — show  how  deeply  the  iron  of  des¬ 
potism  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  Si¬ 
cilians.  Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1848 
the  tyrant  of  Naples  h.as  exerted  all  his 
ingenuity  to  crush  the  spirit  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  constitution  was  suppressed, 
and  the  various  offices  of  government  in 
the  island  were  filled  by  Neapolitans,  in 
defiance  of  express  and  repeated  pledges. 
Spies  sw'armed  in  every  r.ank,  and  all  the 
found.ation8  of  social  intercourse  w’ere  un¬ 
dermined.  By  a  system  of  restriction 
commerce  was  fettered  and  the  nobles 
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were  encouraged  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  estates,  and  so  to  become  in¬ 
different  to  the  condition  of  their  tenants. 
By  these  means,  systematically  pursued, 
every  species  of  enterprise  was  crushed, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  its 
fine  harbors,  lK*oame  ust'less  and  unpro- 
duettve.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ha¬ 
tred  with  which  the  islanders  regarded 
their  continental  fellow-subjects ;  and  be¬ 
neath  the  outward  gayety  of  the  hour, 
curses,  Jiiuttered  and  deep,  told  how  glad¬ 
ly  they  would  seize  an  opportunity  to 
sli.'ike  off  the  yoke.  This  detestation  of 
the  Italians  w’ill  help  to  explain  the  w'on- 
derful  success  th.at  has  attended  Garibal¬ 
di  ;  but  it  may  also  be  the  cause  of  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  endeavor  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  free  states  under  the  scepter 
of  Sardinia. 

One  enterprise  has  consistently  received 
the  royal  sanction — that  of  the  lottery. 

“  The  traveler  will  notice  in  all  towns  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  strwt  where  it  is  impassible  to 
pass,  such  is  the  dense  and  raggcnl  crowd  that 
sends  him  into  the  gutter.  The  rabble  is  besot¬ 
ting  the  office  for  lottery  tickets.  There,  for 
one  grano  (less  than  a  half-penny)  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  the  chance  of  a  fortune.  Who  would 
drudge  at  work  with  such  a  possibility  tiashing 
on  his  imagination?  On  the  Piazza,  where 
stood  the  Inquisition  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  now  stands  the  Temple  of  Fortuna ;  on 
Saturday  afternoon  her  devotees  can  be  seen 
nibbling  lettuces,  and  looking  vaguely  up  at 
plastered  pillars,  between  which  is  a  balcony 
hung  with  red,  supfwrtingan  urn,  beside  which 
stands  a  child  in  white.  A  polite  ragamuffin 
showe<I  us  the  way  through  a  file  of  soldiers  to 
a  staircase  leading  behind  this  frontage,  where 
were  seated  the  judges  in  their  robes,  before 
l.-irge  volumes  on  decorated  tables.  A  crowd  of 
prie.sts  and  devotees  (to  fortune)  of  the  upper 
cl  i^-ses  stood  around ;  at  the  sounding  of  a  bell, 
the  white-clad  child  put  its  hand  into  the  urn, 
held  up  the  ticket  to  the  crowd,  then  to  the 
judge.s,  who  inscribed  the  number  in  their 
book,  and  sent  a  herald  forward  to  proclaim  it 
to  the  excited  people,  who  roared  in  choras,  as 
if  all  ha<l  won  ;  while  a  fat  rosy  monk  next  to 
us  was  the  real  winner,  and,  as  such,  warmly 
congratulated  by  his  attendant  acolytes.  One 
of  the  judges  came  in  for  the  next  piece  of  luck. 
Five  prizes  in  all  were  drawn  ;  a  small  number 
considering  the  whole  scum  of  Palermo  seemed 
floating  below.  Some  hollow-cheeked  idlers 
had  gained  the  remainder,  enough  to  feast  their 
fellow-lazzaroni  for  a  month,  then  carry  them  off 
to  the  fever  hospital ;  or  else  to  invest  (often  the 
case)  in  other  tickets,  and  fill  up  the  time  in 
nibbling  more  lettuces,  or  assassinating — the 
latter  occupation  always  following  these  edifying 
weekly  events,  by  which  the  government  clears 


two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.” — Un.~ 
•protected  Femalet,  etc.,  pp.  23  25. 

Among  other  notable  objects  in  Paler¬ 
mo,  we  may  mention  the  clubs,  or  casinos, 
to  which  strangers  are  courteously  admit¬ 
ted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member,  but 
which  rarely  used  to  contain  more  in  the 
way  of  newspapers  than  the  official  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  government.  The  various  ex¬ 
amples  of  Norman  architecture,  of  w’hich 
the  older  churches  in  the  city  afford  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  are  also  w'ell 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  by  streets  are 
plentifully  adorned  with  linen  hanging 
out  to  dry  ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett  says :  “  The 
sA/rf  of  Palermo  is  quite  unique, 

arranged  on  lines  and  poles,  with  a  pictur¬ 
esque  intricivey  of  effect  and  play  of  light 
and  shade  and  color,  which  in  its  way  is 
remark.ably  striking.”  This  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation  is  not  confined  to  the  back 
streets,  the  balconies  of  the  noblest  houses 
Iteing  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the 
same  useful  purpose;  whilst  elaborate 
gateways,  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arras, 
are  stuck  over  with  bills. 

Once  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  capi- 
t.al,  and  these  hinderances  to  the  effect  of 
the  coup  (toeil  are  no  longer  seen.  The 
views  in  the  neighborhood  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  esjMici.ally  that  from  the  Convent  of 
S.anta  Maria  de  Gesu.  The  building  is 
buried  amidst  the  most  luxtiriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  cypresses  of  immense  growth,  with 
their  dark  foliage,  masses  of  deep-toned 
pines,  olives  and  oleanders,  aloes  and  vines, 
clustered  together  in  rich  profusion ; 
whilst  a  few  p.alm  trees  still  survive  to  re¬ 
mind  the  spectator  of  the  flourish  rule. 
A  ri<lge  of  mountains  incloses  at  each 
corner  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  bay  on 
which  the  city  reposes ;  while  behind  it 
lies  an  amphithe.ater  of  unusual  fertility, 
bounded  by  its  girdle  of  hills,  and  before 
it  sparkle  the  “  countless  dimples  of  the 
ocean’s  cheek,”  as  it  waves  beneath  the 
bright  sun  of  the  south. 

^Icssina  is  the  most  important  town  in 
Sicily  after  Palermo  ;  and  the  excellence 
of  its  harbor,  combined  with  superior  ac¬ 
commodation  for  trade,  has  rendered  it  a 
place  of  more  bustle  and  activity  than  the 
c.apital.  Immediately  without  the  pro¬ 
jecting  point  which  bounds  the  harbor 
lies  the  far-famed  whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 
Its  fabled  terrors  have  long  since  been 
fully  appreciated  ;  and  it  has  been  acutely 
remarked,  that  as  the  Greeks  did  not  hes- 
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itate  to  fight  in  the  Straits,  they  could  not 
have  been  considered  so  I’earfully  horrible 
by  ancient  sailors  as  they  were  by  ancient 
poets.  In  certain  states  of  the  current 
Charybdis  possesses  sufficient  power  to 
endanger  small  craft,  and  will  whirl  round 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  Within  the  har¬ 
bor  there  is  magnificent  anchorage,  and 
a  noble  quay  has  been  built  at  its  brink. 
The  resemblance  to  a  sickle  is  plain 
enough  to  ri*call  its  Greek  name  of  Zancle. 

Tlie  view  from  the  heights  above  Mes¬ 
sina  is  .at  once  striking. and  characlenstic. 
The  |>ort,  like  most  of  those  in  Sicily,  lies 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  hills.  Across 
the  bay  are  seen  the  jagged  and  rugged 
eoncs  of  the  Upari  Islands,  whose  fantas¬ 
tic  foi  ins,  from  Stromboli  to  Alicudi,  rise 
in  marked  outline  against  the  sky ;  their 
tossed  and  broken  sides  and  smoking 
summits  revealing  their  volcanic  origin. 
Acros.s  the  Faro  the  stern  mountains  of 
Calabria  seem  a  fit  emblem  of  the  dark 
Italian  tyranny  under  which  the  Messeni- 
ans  have  so  long  groaned ;  whilst  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  city  arc  broken  into  conic.al 
hills  and  deei)  ravines,  that  bear  testimony 
to  the  mighty  agencies  at  work  beneath 
the  surface. 

A  city  thus  ^tuated  must  have  been  in 
all  ages  liable  to  earthquakes.  The  most 
di.sa.strous  of  these  occurred  in  1786,  and 
its  influence  extended  over  a  space  of 
twelve  hundred  square  miles.  Collettahas 
given  an  animated  <lescriptiou  of  the  ter¬ 
rors  th.at  accompanied  it : 

“Whirlwinds,  tempests,  volcanic  fires  and  con-  ! 
fla^tions,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder,  accompanied 
the  earthquakes ;  all  the  jwwers  of  nature  were 
.shaken ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  bonds  were  loos¬ 
ened,  and  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era.  On  the  night  of  the 
fifth  of  February,  whilst  the  earth  was  still  con¬ 
vulsed,  a  meteor  burst,  and  swept  away  the 
highest  part  of  several  buildings ;  a.bell  tower  in 
Messina  had  the  top  carried  off,  an  ancient  tower 
in  Radicena  was  cut  across  above  the  base. 
Many  roofs  and  cornices,  instead  of  falling  ujmn 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong¬ 
ed,  were  carried  away  by  the  whirlwinds,  and 
fell  in  distant  places.  Meantime  the  sea  between 
Charybdis  and  Scylla  was  raised  several  brarcia, 
(Sir  C.  Lyell  says  more  than  twenty  feet,)  in¬ 
vaded  the  shores,  an(l  in  retreating  to  its  own 
bed,  swept  away  with  it  men  and  cattle.  Thus 
perished  about  two  thousand  persons  in  Scylla 
alone,  all  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  sandy  beecli,  or 
had  taken  refuge  in  bouts,  to  escape  the  dangers 
of  the  land.  The  Prince  of  Scylla,  who  was 
amongst  them,  disappeared  in  a  moment,  and 
neither  the  efforts  of  his  servants  and  relatives, 


nor  the  promise  of  ample  rewards,  could  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  which  they  wished 
to  honor  with  a  tomb.  iStna  and  Stromboli 
emitted  a  larger  quantity  of  lava  and  inflanusl 
matter  than  usual ;  but  this  calamity  did  not 
excite  much  attention  at  the  time,  from  being 
far  the  least  disaster.  Vesuvius  remained  quiet. 
Conflagrations  worse  than  any  fire  from  the  vol¬ 
cano  were  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake  ; 
for,  in  the  fall  of  houses,  the  beams  came  in 
contact  with  the  burning  stoves,  and  the  flames, 
fanned  by  the  wind,  spread  so  vast  a  fire 
around,  that  it  appeared  to  issue  ftom  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  earth,  which  gave  rise  to  false  storii's, 
and  the  belief  in  subterranean  heat.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  loud  noise  and  rumbling 
sound,  like  tliunder,  which  was  sometimes  heard 
preceding,  and  sometimes  accesnpanying  the 
shocks,  but  more  fre()uently  alone,  and  very 
terrific.  Tlie  sky  was  cloudy,  yet  serene, 
rain  falling,  the  weather  variable,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  approaching  earthquake  ;  the  in¬ 
dications  observed  one  day  were  missing  on  the 
morrow,  and  others  were  di.scovered,  until  it 
was  found  that  the  earth  shook  under  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  hcavena  .\  new  calamity  appeared  ; 
a  thick  cloud,  which  dimmed  the  light  of  (Lay, 
and  increased  the  intense  darkness  of  night, 
which  was  pungent  to  the  eyes,  oppressive  to 
the  breatli,  fetid,  and  motionless,  hung  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  Calabria  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  and  was  followed  by  melancholy,  diseas»‘, 
and  shortness  of  breath,  felt  by  man  and  beast.” 
— ColUtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  162. 

Whilst  such  Averc  the  phy.sic.tl  concomi¬ 
tants  of  the  earthquake,  its  moral  conse¬ 
quences  were  far  more  poignant.  The 
cries  of  the  flying,  the  shrieks  for  help  of 
those  who  were  half-bnricfl  beneath  the 
ruins,  the  wailings  of  friends  at  the  loss 
of  those  dearest  to  them,  the  terror  univer¬ 
sally  inspired,  combined  to  form  a  scene 
of  Ijorror  sueh  .as  seldom  marks  even  the 
direst  calamities.  Some  who  escaped 
from  the  fallen  dwellings,  after  a  long 
agony  of  suspense,  Avere  never  knoAvn 
again  to  smile.  As  is  invariably  the  ciise 
at  such  periods  of  dire  and  universal  suf¬ 
fering,  iiuman  nature  came  out  in  its 
strongest  contr.asts  of  dignity  and  degra¬ 
dation.  Selfdenying  love  in  many  in¬ 
stances  exhibited  the  noblest  heroism  in 
behalf  of  othere,  and  rushed  into  seem¬ 
ing  destruction  to  s.ave  a  Avife  or  child. 
Some  betook  themselves  to  devotion,  and 
in  the  agony  of  their  panic  called  on  their 
patron  saints  to  save  them.  With  others 
rage  followed  upon  de8j)air  at  the  loss  of 
their  a\  hole  fortune ;  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  plunder,  or  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  lust.  Murder,  rapine,  and  laAv- 
less  pillage  reigned  among  the  smoking 
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ruins.  “  Were  I,”  says  Colletta,  “to  re¬ 
late  all  the  instances  of  kindness  and  sav¬ 
age  cruelty,  of  gratit<ide  and  ingratitude, 
which  occurred,  I  should  fill  many  pages, 
merely  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  :ulage, 
that  man  is  the  best  and  worst  of  created 
beings.”  The  year  1783  had  hardly 
closed  when  the  shocks  were  once  more 
renewed,  and  destruction  again  ravaged 
the  miserable  land. 

The  modern  town  of  Messina  presents 
an  unimposing  appearance,  as,  through 
dread  of  future  earthquakes,  m.any  of  the 
houses  are  built  but  one  story  high.  Its 
bitterest  sufferings  have  been,  however, 
endured  at  the  hands  of  its  late  monarch, 
who  thus  showed  his  gr.atitude  for  the 
.‘isyluin  afforded  to  his  race  whilst  the 
French  overran  the  peninsula.  It  would 
be  too  long  a  story  to  relate  how  the 
Nea)K)litan  King  was  welcomed  in  Sicily 
after  his  flight  from  the  continent,  and 
how  our  greatest  naval  hero  sullied  his 
fair  fame  by  confuting  to  become  the  in¬ 
strument  of  Ferdinand’s  despotism  and 
revenge.  We  can  not  recount  how  the 
King  swore  to  observe  the  old  Sicilian 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  island  separate  from  that  of 
Naples  ;  and  how  he  then  violated  all  his 
pledges  without  symptom  of  scruple  or 
remorse.  Wo  are  led  to  speak  of  these 
things  only  by  our  recollection  of  the 
bombardment  of  Messina  in  1848  ;  and 
shall  take  advantage  of  this  |>oint  of  con- 
t;ict  with  the  political  history  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  ju.st  to  glance  at  the  treatment  it  has 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Hourbons, 
and  then  pass  on  to  tnore  pleasing  topics. 

The  irritation  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Sicilians  by  the  repeated  perjury  of 
their  monarchs  came  to  a  crisis  m  the  year 
1837.  Ferdinand  then  revoked  the  hist 
remnant  of  the  conditions  enforced  upon 
him  by  the  English  in  1816,  “  by  which 
public  employments  of  the  country  were 
reserved  for  Sicilians ;  and  the  plague  fol¬ 
lowing  quickly  on  the  heels  of  this  out¬ 
rage  induced  the  people  to  break  out  in¬ 
to  oj)cn  rebellion.  The  attempt  at  revo¬ 
lution  was  soon  8up|)ressed,  and  then  the 
fitting  hour  of  vengeance  was  deemed  to 
have  arrived.  Del  Carretto,  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  Minister  of  Police,  c.amo  to  Sicily  in 
person,  and,  although  order  had  been  re¬ 
stored  before  he  touched  its  shores, 

“  He  immediately  instituted  court-martials  to 
try  the  ofFenders.  A  thousand  of  the  Sicilians 
were  placed  under  arrest ;  most  of  them  were 
VOL.  LI.— No.  1 


sentenced  summarily  to  death,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  executed.  The  leaders  had  escaped,  or 
fallen  in  conflict;  hut  Del  Carretto  ho(^,  by 
the  number  of  his  victims,  to  strike  terror,  prove 
the  magnitude  of  the  revolt  to  Europe,  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  gorernment, 
which  had  been  already  decided  on.  Such  was 
the  haste  with  which  tlie  executions  were  con¬ 
ducted,  that  in  one  inttanre  there  ten*  found  one 
too  many  among  the  dead.  A  lad  of  fourteen 
perished,  besides  many  priests  and  women ; 
while,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  a  band 
of  music  was  ordered  to  plnj"  during  the  execu¬ 
tions.  Del  Carretto  passed  his  time  in  feasting 
and  dances,  to  which  he  invited  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  those  who  had  fled,  or  been  com¬ 
promised. 

“On  his  return  to  Naples,  the  minister  of 
Police  was  rewardeil  by  the  order  of  St.  Janiu- 
rius.  He  declared  Sicily  to  be  in  a  state  of  bar¬ 
barism,  and  unworthy  of  free  institutions ;  eveiy 
trace  of  Sicilian  privileges  was  accordingly  ef¬ 
faced,  the  taxes  were  increa.se<l,  and  every  thing 
centralized  in  Naples,  while  the  administration 
within  the  island  was  entirely  confided  to  Nea¬ 
politans.  A  system  of  espionage  was  organized, 
the  principal  management  of  which  was  intrust¬ 
ed  to  bishops,  priests,  and  Jesuits.  Any  person 
denying  an  accusation,  or  offering  resistance 
when  dragged  to  the  police-office,  or  barracks  of 
the  gendarmes,  was  scourged,  hung  up  by  the 
arms,  or  tortured  still  more  friglitfully  to  ex¬ 
tract  evidence  against  himself  or  others  ;  while 
all  found  carrying  arms  were  publicly  flogged 
by  the  hands  of  the  executkmer,  which  punish¬ 
ment  could  be  inflicted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
police.  Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  Sicily 
from  1837  to  1847.” — Colletta,  supplementary 
chapter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  493,  494, 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  revolution  at  Paris,  in  1848, 
touched  an  electric  chord  in  Sicily,  and 
once  more  the  flame  of  rebellion  burst 
forth,  to  be  again  extinguished  in  blood. 
Hut  there  was  to  be  the  usual  prehide  of 
a  pretended  conciliation  by  the  King  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Ferdinand  swore  to 
observe,  and  cause  to  be  invioLably  ob- 
sen'ed,  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  ; 
nay,  in  his  hypocrisy,  he  feigned  a  special 
interest  in  the  progress  of  liberal  views  ; 
and  when  Barbarisi  told  him  that  his  sin¬ 
cerity  wa.s  questioned,  the  King  raised 
his  arm  as  high  as  he  could,  and,  with 
a  look  of  virtuous  indignation,  replied : 
“  Had  I  not  been  anxious  to  give  the  con¬ 
stitution,  I  would  not  have  given  it.”  The 
Sicilians,  however,  distrusted  these  protes- 
t.ation.s,  (how  justly,  the  event  proved,) 
and  elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa  for  their 
King;  but  the  complications  of  European 
politics  induced  Charles  Albert  to  refuse 
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the  crown  for  his  son,  and  the  fatal  battle  |  It  were  no  easy  task  to  attempt  to  pic- 
of  Novara  crushed  all  hopes  of  aid  from  1  ture  the  condition  of  the  old  town  in  its 
SardinLa,  and  left  them  to  the  vengeance  j  palmy  days.  Stories,  almost  incredible, 
of  King  Bomba.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  i  are  narrated  of  the  prodigality  of  its  citi- 
an  opinion  upon  diplomatic  questions,  but  '  zens,  who  were  said  to  build  as  if  they 
w’e  deeply  regret  that  the  French  and  '  thought  themselves  immortal,  and  to  c.at 
English  admirals  should  have  oAlrnly  *  as  if  they  never  expected  to  eat  again.  In 
looked  on  and  beheld  the  destruction  of  '  the  pnde  of  his  ostentatious  hospitality, 
Messina.  For  eight  hours  after  the  Sici-  j  Gellias,  one  of  the  opulent  townsmen, 
lian  batteries  tcere  silenced^  the  Neapolitan  used  to  plant  his  servants  at  the  gates  of 
fleet  continued  the  bombardment,  with  a  |  the  city,  with  orders  to  invite  to  his  house 
“  ferocity  to  which,”  wrote  the  English  all  strangers  who  were  unprovided  with  a 
admiral,  “  a  parallel  c.an  scarcely  be  found  '  lodging ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
in  the  records  of  civilized  warfare.”  The  j  part  without  a  liberal  gift.  Nor  was  his 
place  was  th«  entered;  whole  streets  wit  inferior  to  his  magnificence;  for  when 
were  burned,  and  unheard-of  cruelties  the  senate  of  a  neighboring  state,  to  which 
committed,  “  the  details  being,  in  some  in-  he  went  on  an  embassy,  laughed  at  the 
stances,  too  horrible  to  be  cited,”  until  insignificance  of  his  jierson,  Gellias  re- 
the  French  and  English  admirals  impera-  plied  that  though  he  himself  was  thought 
tively  demanded  a  cess.ation  of  hostilities,  a  suitable  ambassador  for  them,  yet  nobler 
To  crown  all,  the  Neapolitan  govemor  is-  men  were  sent  to  nobler  cities.  Another 
sued  a  proclamation,  “  that  the  King,  like  i  citizen,  on  returning  victorious  from  the 
a  loving  father  of  his  people,  forgets  their  j  Olympic  Games,  was  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
past  errors,  in  the  certain  persuasion  that  j  cession  of  three  hundred  chariots,  each 
they  will,  from  henceforward,  return  to  j  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds.  As- 
that  devoted  and  faithful  attachment  to  j  tronomy,  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  rhe- 
his  sacred  person  which  has  always  en-  toric,  and  music,  all  flourished,  and  were 
deared  them  to  his  heart.”  Such  was  the  pursued  with  success.  Of  its  architec 
method  by  which  the  recent  overthrow  of !  tural  Injauties  we  shall  speak  ])resently. 
the  Bourbon  rule  was  gradually  prepared.  Sculpture  and  painting  reached  the  cli 

max  of  ancient  art  in  the  temples  of  Ag 
The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  tra-  rigentum.  It  was  here  that  Zeuxis  de- 
velers  in  Sicily  are  the  remains  of  classi-  termined  to  exhaust  his  skill  upon  a  paint- 
cal  antiquity,  and  the  mighty  volcano  of  ing  of  the  goddess  for  the  Temj»le  of  Ju- 
Mount  jKtna.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  j  no  Lucina ;  and  having  selected  five  of 
former  to  be  traced  in  almost  every  part  j  the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  the  city, 
of  the  island,  but  Girgenti,  the  ancient  combined  their  charms  in  his  picture. 
Agrigentum,  is  in  this  respect  the  chief  Another  Avork  of  the  same  artist  repre¬ 
center  of  attraction.  The  site  of  the  town,  sented  the  infant  Hercules  in  the  act  of 
founded  about  b.c.  578  by  a  Doric  colony  strangling  the  two  serpents,  whilst  Am- 
from  Gela,  w'as  admirably  chosen,  on  a  phitryon  and  Alcmena  looked  on  in  tor- 
raagnificent  platform,  surrounded  by  pre-  ror.  So  high  was  the  estimation  of  this 
cipitous  rocks  on  every  side,  save  that  picture,  that  Zeuxis  refused  to  j)ut  a 
which  is  open  to  the  sea.  So  rapid  was  price  upon  it,  and  presented  it  as  a  gift  to 
its  progress,  that  in  the  days  of  Empedo-  !  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  It  is  not  our 
cles  it  contained  eight  hundred  thousand  j  purpose  to  protract  this  account  to  the 
souls  ;  and  was  celebrated  for  the  massive  length  of  a  classic.al  tre.atise  ;  but  it  is 
structure  of  its  walls,  the  splendor,  size,  !  well  thus  to  be  mindful  of  those  who  have 
and  beauty  of  its  temples,  .and  the  luxury  '  gone  before  us,  that  we  m.ay  not  over-esti- 
and  affluence  of  its  citizens.  H.appy  in  '  mate  our  own  .attainments,  nor  forget  that 
the  possession  of  a  fertile  territory,  and  we,  too,  are  figures  in  a  shifting  scene, 
combining  with  the  blessings  of  peace  the  ^  So  much  wealth  bec.ame  an  obj^ect  of 
energy  and  vigor  of  character  for  which  cujiidity  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  fol- 
the  Greek  colonics  were  remarkable,  it  lowing  account  of  the  siege  is  taken  from 
fell  at  length  beneath  the  curse  of  civil  ^  Pictures  in  Sicily  : 
discord,  that  disease  so  rife  wnth  death  to 

flourishing  communities.  But  in  the  pc-  :  .i  After  having  destroyed  Selinunte  and  Ime- 
riod  of  its  prosperity  few  cities  could  vie  !  ra,  Amilcar,  their  general,  next  turned  his 
with  Agrigentum.  I  arms  against  Agrigentum.  The  citizens  had 
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uade  every  preparation  to  receive  hini.  They 
took  into  pay  Decippus,  the  Spartan,  with 
fifteen  hundred  mercenaries,  and  also  eight 
hundred  Campanians,  who  had  deserted  ft^m 
the  Carthaginians,  and  who  were  posted  on 
the  rock  Atenea.  Amilcar  surrounded  the 
city  with  his  troops,  ami  erected  wooden 
towers  to  storm  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall, 
but  the  bc.siegcd  made  a  nocturnal  sally  and 
burnt  them.  He  next  began  to  pull  down  the 
tombs,  in  order  to  erect  some  stonework  against 
the  walls.  Whilst  thus  demolishing  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Theron,  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  them, 
which,  with  a  malignant  disease  that  broke  out 
in  the  camp,  appeared  to  the  panic-stricken 
Carthaginians  as  a  judgment  against  them. 
They  left  off,  tlierefore,  destroying  the  tombs, 
and  sacrificed  a  boy  to  Saturn,  to  turn  aside  the 
anger  of  the  god.s. 

“  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  marched  with  a 
strong  force  to  raise  the  siege.  A  battle  took 
j»kce  in  sight  of  the  walls  ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  routed,  and  besieged  in  their  own  camp, 
where  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the  utmo.st 
extremity  for  provisions.  From  this  they  were 
relieved  by  the  activity  of  Imilco,  who,  learning 
from  a  deserter  that  a  Syracusan  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  carry  succor  to  the  besieged,  intercept¬ 
ed  it,  with  forty  of  his  galleys  from  Panormus 
and  Motya,  anti  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
tables  were  now  turned,  and  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months  the  downfall  of  Agrigentum  could 
no  longer  be  averterl.  Decippus,  and  the  other 
inercenarie.s,  seeing  this,  and  being  bribetl  by 
linilco,  passed  over  to  tbe  Carthaginian  service, 
alleging  as  a  pretext  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
This  induced  the  Agrlgentines  to  institute  an 
examination,  when  it  was  found  that  there  re¬ 
mained  only  enough  for  a  few  days’  supply. 
The  crowded  and  luxurious  population  (to  quote 
ill  full  the  language  of  the  historian  Palmeri) 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  any  stint.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  the  city  undercover  of  night 
On  the  publication  of  this  decree*,  the  streets 
and  hou.scs  resounded  with  ciicsand  unavailing 
lamentations.  It  was  a  mournful  spectacle  to 
see  two  hundred  thousand  citir.en.s,  of  every 
.ige,  sex,  and  condition,  abandoning  with  tears 
their  household  gods ;  while  matrons,  beautiful 
virgins,  innocent  children,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  slave  and  his  roaster,  the  plelieian 
with  tile  patrician,  passed  instantaneously  from 
the  summit  of  luxury  to  the  extreme  of 
wretcheilness.  The  whole  body,  escorted  by 
the  military,  retired  to  (lela,  whence  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  conducted  them  to  Leontinum.” — Pp. 
185,  1.86. 

There  w’ere  some  few  inhabitants  who 
would  not  survive  tlie  fall  of  their  state, 
or  consent  to  des<irt  their  beloved  city. 
Of  this  number  w'a.s  Geilias,  who  retired 
with  his  family  and  his  property  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  hoping  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  would  respect  the  sanctity  of 
his  asylum  ;  when  he  saw,  how  ever,  that 
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I  the  other  temples  afforded  no  protection 
to  the  fugitives  in  them,  he  set  nre  to  that 
I  in  which  he  was,  and  perished,  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  in  the  flames.  De¬ 
spite  the  destruction  that  ensued  upon  its 
sack,  an  immense  booty  fell  into  tbe  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Gold,  pictures,  statues, 
vases,  and  other  furniture  of  a  priceless 
value,  was  carried  off  to  Carthage.  Among 
the  trophies  w'as  the  brazen  bull  made  by 
Perillus  for  Phalaris,  the  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  of  which  was  such  as  to  excite 
universal  admiration,  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  purpose  for  whicli  it,  was  contnved. 
When  Carthage  fell  beneath  the  power  of 
Rome,  Scipio  sent  back  the  bull  to  Agri¬ 
gentum. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  war  is 
again  rife  throughout  the  world,  one  can 
not  help  contrasting  the  humanity  ot 
modern  practice  with  the  spirit  in  which 
battle  was  carried  on  by  the  ancients. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar 
savageness  in  the  battles  and  sieges  of 
Sicily.  It  was  generally  a  W’ar  of  exter¬ 
mination.  There  was  no  mercy,  but  ruth¬ 
less  destruction  mow’ed  down  its  victims 
with  unfaltering  hand.  It  wdll  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  advert,  in  the  course  of  our  paper, 
to  other  events  which  will  justify  these 
strictures,  as  well  as  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  great  military  commanders 
whose  fortunes  have  been  involved  with 
the  history  of  the  island.  We  will  now' 
invite  the  reader  to  wander  awhile  with 
us,  in  peace,  amid  the  ruins  of  Girgenti. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  minds, 
save  those  most  insensible  of  emotion,  in 
visiting  the  shattered  relics  of  a  by-gone 
age.  The  intellect  is  excited  by  the 
memories  which  association  awakens  in 
such  a  scene.  The  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  us  from  the  period  thus  recalled  has 
toned  down  its  harsher  features,  and  the 
memory  dwells  upon  an  ideal  picture, 
which  i.s  softened  as  is  the  hard  outline 
of  the  stony  fragments  by  overgrowing 
lichens,  or  the  mouldering  hand  of  time. 
The  very  imperfection  of  the  building,  as 
the  eye  rests  upon  it,  allows  imagination 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  fancies  of 
our  own  brain  mingle  pleasantly  with  the 
facts  of  history,  and  the  feelings  they  tend 
to  excite  into  activity.  The  thought  in¬ 
sensibly  steals  over  us,  that  the  decay 
which  we  witness  will  in  time  exert  its 
power  over  ourselves ;  and  thus  a  chord 
of  sympathy  is  touched,  the  effect  of  which 
is  at  once  profitable  and  pleasing.  The 
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past,  the  present,  and  the  future  unite  in 
their  influence  over  us,  and  produce  the 
mingled  sensations  we  experience  in  gaz¬ 
ing  on  a  ruin.  And  how  powerfully  is  the 
impression  heightened  wliich  the  artistic 
beauty  of  a  fragment  w’ould  make,  w'hen 
the  W’hole  is  viewed  beneath  the  sun  of 
Sicily,  and  in  the  striking  natural  theater 
on  which  Girgenti  stands  ! 

Nine  temples,  baths,  tombs,  and  other 
buildings  are  enumerated  as  still  existing 
at  GirgentL  We  should  be  glad,  were  it 
ssible,  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
autiful  views  in  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
j)ortrayed  the  Temples  of  Juno  Lucina,  of 
Concord,  of  Jupiter,  and  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  are  the  most  complete,  nearly  all 
the  columns  being  left  standing.  Of  the 
fane  of  Hercules  but  one  “  solitary  column 
mourns  above  its  prostrate  brethren.”  The 
mingled  remains  of  these  ancient  shrines, 
as  they  are  grouped  together  with  varied 
combination  of  light  and  shade,  from  dil- 
ferent  points  of  view ;  the  picturesque 
confusion  in  which  the  columns  are  mass¬ 
ed — some  still  standing  erect,  others  lying 
idly  by ;  the  delicate  tints  of  the  masonry, 
“  a  pale  gold  amber,”  relieved  by  the  soft, 
brilliant  sunshine,  which  brings  into  out¬ 
line  every  architectural  detail,  are  fea¬ 
tures  which  invest  the  ruins  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  beauty. 

“Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  instance  in 
which  the  admirable  taste  of  the  Greeks,  in  Uie 
position  of  their  edifices,  was  more  remarkably 
displayed  tlian  here.  Art  and  nature  are  made 
mutually  to  enhance  each  other.  From  what¬ 
ever  point  we  view  the  temples,  they  are  a  glo¬ 
rious  adornment  of  the  scene ;  while  the  view 
from  them  is  no  less  magnificent  and  command¬ 
ing  over  plains,  valleys,  and  mountains  around, 
whose  every  outline  is  romantic,  and  the  distant 
sea  of  a  soil  and  slumberous  azure,  which  ex¬ 
pands  towards  the  southern  horizon.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  scene  that  we  may  compre¬ 
hend  something  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  that  intense  feeling  for  beauty  which  was 
the  predominant  element  of  their  existence." — 
PicturcM  from  Sicily,  pp.  139, 140. 

We  cJin  not  omit  all  mention  of  Syracuse, 
although  its  present  condition  is  unworthy 
of  its  former  renown.  Its  principal  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  a  theater,  which  existed 
before  the  Athenian  inva.sion  ;  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  now  incorporated  into  the 
cathedral ;  the  curious  excavation  called 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  and  the  vast  cata¬ 
combs,  which  have  never  been  thoroughly 
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explored.  Its  glory  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  its  scanty  inhabitants  “  vegetate 
in  indolence,  filth,  and  wretchedness.” 

And  yet  what  heart-stirring  scenes  in 
the  W'orld’s  history  has  that  city  witness¬ 
ed  !  It  was  from  its  walls  that  the  anny 
marched  under  Gelon  against  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
battle  of  Salaniis  was  fought,  when  the 
victory  at  Ilimera  drove  the  sons  of  Shem 
from  Sicily,  on  the  very  day  that  the  same 
race  w'as  expelled  from  Greece.  It  was  in 
that  harbor  that  the  proudest  fleet  which 
had  ever  started  from  Athens  cast  an¬ 
chor  ;  an  expedition  the  success  of  which 
might  have  made  Athens,  and  not  Itome, 
the  master  of  the  world.  And  the  same 
spot  saw  the  final  de.struction  of  the  Attic 
armament.  Only  eight  years  rolled  by, 
and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  again  gather¬ 
ed  to  besiege  it,  as  though  tlie  wave  of 
the  Semitic  invasion  recoiled  only  to  dash 
with  renewed  violence  against  this  one 
bulwark ;  and  once  more  the  same  story 
j  of  defeat  was  borne  homo  by  the  feeble 
remnant  of  the  be.siegers,  who  were  almost 
annihilated  by  Dionysius.  An  interval  of 
two  centuries,  and  a  more  obstinate  race 
has  become  its  foe.  In  vain  the  master  of 
science,  Archimedes,  reduced  the  Ro¬ 
man  shi})s  to  ashes  with  burning-glasses 
raised  on  the  walls — the  day  of  doom  is 
come,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  suli- 
dued  beneath  the  arms  of  Marcellus.  Tlie 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era  sees  the 
combat  between  the  sons  of  Shem  and 
Japhet  resuscitated  with  increa.sed  fury 
around  Syracuse,  the  old  hatred  of  race 
being  now  embittered  by  the  rival  faiths 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cros.s.  And  after 
the  cx])ul8ion  of  the  Saracens,  it  suflered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese, 
until  pestilence  thinned  its  population  ami 
earthquake  despoiled  its  form. 

Amid  so  many  memorials  of  death  .and 
slaughter  there  are  sotne  few  incidents  on 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  dwell.  Among 
these  is  the  pretty  legend  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  host,  some  of 
the  captives  gained  kindly  treatment  by 
reciting  the  verses  of  Euripides  to  their 
conquerors. 

“  When  .4thcns’  amir  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fettered  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  muse. 

Her  voice  the  only  ransom  from  afar ; 

See,  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o’er-mastered  victor  stops,  the  reins 

Fall  from  his  hands,  the  idle  scimitar 
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SUrta  from  hid  belt,  he  rends  his  captive’s  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
■trains.” — Childe  Harold,  iv.  16. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Saracens 
is  perhaps  the  most  noted,  even  of  Sici¬ 
lian  encounters,  for  the  terrible  obstinacy 
with  which  its  citizens  held  out  against  the 
foe.  Aroused  by  the  determination  of 
the  men  to  offer  an  undying  resistance, 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  aged 
inhabitants,  joined  iu  the  struggle  to  the 
hast  extremity.  The  able-bodied  warriors 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  whilst  their 
feebler  allies  heaped  up  piles  of  enormous 
stones,  which  they  hurled  upon  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  or  poured  caldrons  of  boiling 
water  and  oil,  or  melted  lead,  from  the 
battlements  ujx)n  the  foe.  When  all 
their  daring  proved  vain,  a  fearful  ven¬ 
geance  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  horrible 
slaughter,  accompanied  by  every  outrage, 
ensued  upon  the  capture  of  the  city, 
which  became  one  of  the  Saracen  strong¬ 
holds  until  their  expulsion  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  Mount  AiJtna. 
Take  the  map  of  Sicily,  and  describe  a 
circle,  having  the  volc.ano  for  its  center, 
with  a  circumference  of  about  a  hundred 
miles ;  this  will  define,  accurately  enough 
for  our  purpose,  the  boundary  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  over  which  the  influence  of  the 
mountain  extends.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  one  vast  bed  of  lava ;  varying 
in  character  according  to  distance  from 
the  central  object,  and  rising  with  so 
gradual  a  slope  to  the  .summit  of  the  oone 
that  the  spcct.itor  can  hardly  believe  the 
highc.st  point  of  the  crater  to  be  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Although  the  ground  is  far  from 
being  unbroken,  yet  it  is  most  rugged  at 
the  extremities,  and  the  country  trends 
with  gentle  declivity  to  the  base  of  .^tna 
itself. 

The  town  of  Catania  lies  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  region  of  .(Etna,  and  affords  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  its  history.  In  its 
rugged  and  jagged  fields  of  lava,  where 
they  jut  out  into  the  sea,  there  exists  a 
momento  of  former  convulsions,  just  in 
the  form  in  which  the  heated  m.ass  gr.adu- 
.ally  cooled.  The  town  itself  is  superim¬ 
posed  upon  a  former  city  of  the  same 
name,  but  which  w'as  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  in  16C9.  The  city  had  been 
completely  destroyed  several  times  be¬ 
fore;  but  on  the  ashes  of  each  prede¬ 


cessor  a  new  town  has  constantly  risen 
with  the  same  title,  the  present  Cata¬ 
nia  being  built  upon  ground  some  sixty 
feet  higher  than  the  city  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  Every  thing  betokens 
the  volcanic  origin  of  the  place.  The 
fields  have  lava  for  their  soil;  the  deep 
well,  which  has  been  excavated  by  the 
Prince  Biscari,  is  reached  through  an  ori¬ 
fice  in  what  might  be  taken  for  solid  rock, 
but  is  of  the  same  igneous  character. 
The  houses  are  built  of  Lava,  the  crumb¬ 
ling  surface  of  which  causes  patches  of 
the  paint  to  fall  off,  and  reveals  the  inevi¬ 
table  black  material. 

The  .Etnean  district  is  divided  into 
three  regions — the  fertile,  or  cultivated  ; 
the  woody  ;  .and  the  Alpine,  or  deserted. 
The  first  of  these  includes  within  its  range 
I’atemo,  Bronte,  Taormina,  Catania,  and 
other  towiKS,  interspersed  with  populous 
villages.  The  ground  is  composed  of 
tufa  and  lava,  in  various  stages  of  decom¬ 
position,  the  oldest  beds  being  those  most 
completely  pulverized ;  and  their  elements 
abound  in  fertilizing  pro])erties,  which  im¬ 
part  a  peculiar  richness  to  the  soil.  Olives, 
vineyards,  orchards,  pasturage,  and  corn- 
hands,  seem  to  flouri.Hh  equally.  The 
prickly  pe.ar,  the  Indian  fig,  the  Palma- 
Christi,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
]>ear8,  and  a])ples,  abound  in  the  richest 
luxuriance.  Sarsaparilla,  cinnamon,  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  variety  of  other  spices,  flourish 
in  great  quantities ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  no 
purpose  that  the  mighty  mountain  has 
|)Oured  forth  its  bowels  over  the  soil. 
Almond  and  citron  trees,  and  fields  of  In¬ 
dian  corn,  add  their  quota  to  the  varied 
wealth  of  this  region. 

Tiie  English  traveler  feels  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  being  reminded  that  the  town  of 
Bronte  supplied  Nelson  with  one  of  his 
titles,  and  that  a  large  estate  presented  to 
him  by  the  King  of  Naples,  and  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  produce  of  its  vineyard.s, 
still  remains  the  property  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  But  the  prodigy  of  this  region  is 
the  Indian  fig,  to  W'hich  the  soil  seems  to 
be  especially  adapted ;  one  or  two  slips  of 
the  plant  are  stuck  into  the  soil,  and  its 
roots  qnickly  penetrate  betw’een  its  fis¬ 
sures.  So  fond  are  the  natives  of  this 
fruit,  that  Mr.  Bartlett  assures  us  that  an 
habitm  at  Catania  h.ad  been  known  to 
dispose  of  fifty  at  a  standing.  Whether 
he  found  this  attitude  most  conducive  to 
this  gastronomic  feat  is  not  added ;  but, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
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individual  case,  we  may  add  that  the  fruit ' 
is  abundant,  well  suited  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  second  region,  called  the  Bosco, 
forms  a  belt,  some  six  or  more  miles  in 
breadth,  which  encircles  the  mountain,  | 
and  abounds  in  trees  and  excellent  pastur¬ 
age.  Oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  cork,  and  i 
poplar  trees  are  named  among  its  produc-  ' 
tions.  There  is,  about  six  miles  from  Jiur- 
ra,  a  wonderful  chestnut  tree,  called  “the  ! 
chestnut  tree  of  the  hiindred  horses,”  to  ! 
which  a  visit  is  generallj^  paid  by  travel-  i 
ers.  3Ir.  Bartlett  considers  it  worthy  of 
some  notice,  and  has  given  a  sketch  o^'its  ! 
appearance.  The  Unprotected  regaided 
it  with  disfavor,  and  pronounced  it  an  [ 
impostor.  It  seems  to  have  decayed  j 
since  Mr.  Bartlett’s  visit.  Tlie  Bosco  is,  ' 
on  the  whole,  a  delightful  region,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  delicious  climate.  When  the  re¬ 
gion  below  is  parched  with  heat,  this  dis¬ 
trict  rejoices  m  cool,  refreshing  breezes. 
The  woods  abound  in  small  game,  with  a 
few  wild  boars  and  wolves ;  wild  flowers 
and  aromatic  herbs  carpet  the  ground ; 
rocks  and  caverns  are  interspersed  with 
forest  glades  and  s^lv.an  scenes ;  and  the 
base  of  the  Bosco  is  diversified  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miniature  cones,  which 
break  up  the  ground,  and  afford  many  a 
striking  group  of  scenery,  although  with¬ 
out  any  claim  to  grandeur.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  Monte  Rosso, 
a  cone  of  red  lava,  which  rises  above 
Nicolosi.  Hard  bv  are  two  other  cones, 
which  would  elsewhere  be  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repay  a  visit,  but  are  here  al¬ 
most  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
giant  form  of  the  principal  volcano. 

“  Finally,  from  the  Bosco  to  the  summit  ex¬ 
tends  a  thiri  region,  a  scene  of  utter  desolation, 
composed  of  deep  hollows  and  dreary  plateaus, 
covei^  with  sooriae  and  ashes,  and  buried  in 
snow  during  several  months  of  the  year.  This 
snow,  however,  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  population  of  Sicily,  Malt^  and  sometimes 
even  Barbary,  where  ices,  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  stock  is  capable  of  producing 
serious  disturbances ;  and  the  Governor  of  Ca¬ 
tania  was,  on  one  occasion,  obliged  to  offer  a 
large  reward  for  any  one  who  would  discover  a 
fre^  supply,  when  at  length  a  bed  of  snow  was 
found  covered  beneath  a  torrent  of  lava” — Pie- 
tura  from  Sicily,  p.  98. 

Both  Catania  and  Nicolosi  are  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  W  travelers  for 
the  ascent  of  Mount  .^tna;  and  the 


neighborhood  of  such  a  mountain  would 
have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  had  the  in¬ 
habitants  been  Swiss  or  Savoyards.  Large 
hotels  would  have  arisen  at  both  places, 
expressly  arranged  to  gratify  English 
taste ;  and  thus  the  tide  of  voyayenre 
might  have  been  tempted  across  the 
Straits  of  IMessina.  But  no  such  welcome 
awaits  the  intending  traveler  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  The  difficulties  of  the  route  are 
overcome  with  comparative  ease;  the 
great  desideratum  (as  usual  in  ascents) 
being  clear  weather  for  the  view'  from  the 
summit,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  be 
overcome  being  the  fatigue  of  walking 
over  the  rough  and  crumbling  suiface 
which  clothes  the  last  jx»rtion  of  the  way. 
As  the  usual  jdan  is  to  time  the  journey 
so  as  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  highest 
point,  considerable  inconvenience  is  often 
ex{>erienced  from  the  cold,  and  from  vio¬ 
lent  gusts  of  wind.  All  these  obstacles, 
however,  combined,  are  but  trifling  to 
the  experience  of  tried  Al|)ine  travelers  ; 
and  w’o  doubt  not  that,  with  greater  en¬ 
deavors  on  the  part  of  inn-keepers  and 
guides  to  make  the  journey  agreeable, 
very  many  English  tourists  would  be  led 
to  climb  .£tna,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  panorama  which  its  summit  affords. 
The  perseverance  displayed  by  the  two 
ladies  who  have  described  their  ascent  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  we  congratulate 
them  on  the  successful  issue  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  But  our  compliments  are  almost 
stifled  by  the  feeble  and  twaddling  siuiti- 
mentality  in  which  the  fair  authoress  has 
described  her  emotions  on  the  occasion. 
That  the  natives  who  live  under  the 
mountain’s  shadow',  and  who  derive  their 
subsistence  from  the  jiroducts  it  affords, 
should  speak  warmly  in  behalf  of  that 
w’hich  fonus  their  world  is  what  would 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  rude  |)eople ; 
but  that  an  English  young  lady  should 
from  her  childhood  have  made  .^Etna 
“  her  feiry  queen,”  and  yet,  .after  elabo¬ 
rate  practice  of  the  art  of  effective  writing, 
should  not  succeed  in  giving  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  forcible  shape  to  her  impressions, 
w’hen  “her  every  wish  was  realized,” 
than  the  statement  th.at  “the  ascent  of 
A5tna  is  a  refined  pilgrimage,  gratifying 
mind,  memory,  feeling,  education,  heart,” 
is  quite  unintelligible  on  any  reasoning 
from  ordinary  experience.  In  .all  comp<j- 
sition,  reality  is  the  secret  of  success. 

The  ascent  of  .^tna  has  been  success¬ 
fully  attempted  from  an  early  period. 
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Empedocles  lost  his  life  in  pursuing  too  | 
sedulously  his  researches  in  tlie  mouth  of 
'the  crater.  Plato  is  sjiid  to  have  climbed 
it,  and  Adrian  visited  this  as  well  as  every 
other  notable  sjwt  on  that  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  that  was  known  in  his 
days.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  a  party 
which  attempted  the  ascent ;  and  of  late 
years  many  ^tersons  have  persevered  till 
they  acconjphshed  the  t.ask.  An  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  an  ascent  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hardy  in  the  volume  entitled  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  inagnificent ;  and  although  he 
reached  it  in  a  storm  of  wind,  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  given  a  description  in  which  many 
faithful  touches  may  be  recognized.  i 

“Just  as  day  began  to  break  the  whole 
party  were  assemblecl  on  the  summit  The 
guides  had  timed  the  thing  exactly.  It  was  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four ;  the  stars  were  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  paling  sky,  while  the 
eastern  horizon  began  to  faintly  redden  with 
the  dawn.  Those  who  have  never  witnessed 
can  scarcely  realize  by  any  description  the 
strangeness  of  such  a  scene.  Every  thing  in 
the  vast  gulf  below  was  dark  and  formless — the 
sea  barely  distinguishable  from  the  land — vast 
whitish  clouds  like  wool-sacks  floating  solemnly 
above  it  A  few  bars  of  crimson  soon  appeared 
on  the  eastward  horizon,  the  sea-line  became 
defined,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  of  Apulia  cut  against  the  sky.  At 
tliis  moment  our  guides  shouted  to  us  to  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  look  out  over  the 
interior  of  the  island,  which  stretched  away  to 


the  westward,  like  a  sea  of  jagged  summits, 
blended  in  the  shadowy  mist  of  dawn.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose,  an  immense  shadow  of  the  most 
exquisite  purple  was  projected  from  the  volcano 
half  over  the  island,  while  witliout  its  range  the 
light  struck  with  magic  suddenness  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  below — a  phenomenon  so 
admirably  beautiful  that  it  would  have  more 
than  repaid  as  for  the  labor  of  the  a.scent. 

“  The  view  from  iEtna  proved  rather  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  previous  description  had  led  me 
to  anticipate.  Vastness  and  dreary  sublimity 
predominate,  relieved  with  some  few  touches  of 
exquisite  beiauty.  Wandering  on  the  dread 
summit  of  the  volcano,  the  eye  takes  in  with 
astonishment  the  immense  extent  of  the  region 
at  once  desolated  and  fertilized  by  its  eruptions. 
Wide  beds  of  lava — black,  abrupt,  and  horrid — 

I  may  be  traced  down  its  deep  sinuosities  and 
chasms,  winding  half-concealed  among  the  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  below,  even  through  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  region  which  reposes  at  its  base, 

I  until  they  pour  into  the  sea ;  and  interspersed 
with  these  are  broad,  dismal  Imds  of  scoriie  and 
ashes — the  seat  of  eternal  desolation.  Beneath 
the  Bosco,  and  around  the  base  of  Altna,  the 
boundary  of  the  region  subject  to  its  effects 
may  be  ^stinctly  traced.  Beyond,  in  all  direc¬ 
tion^  extend  the  fertile  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  island — the  latter,  however,  of  an  aspect 
little  less  wild  and  desolate  than  that  of  ./Etna 
itself.  The  range  of  the  view  is  almost  bound¬ 
less — Catania,  Syracuse,  and  even,  when  clear, 
Malta  itself,  are  visible.  Castro  Qiovaani  stands 
up  on  its  rocks,  conspicuous  in  the  center  of  the 
island.  The  expanse  of  sea  is  most  magnificent, 
with  the  distant  mountains  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Faro  di  Mes- 
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Lovk  is  our  first  lesson.  The  very  first 
thing  a  little  infant  learns  is  to  love  her 
who  sui)plies  its  wants  and  soothes  its 
pains.  The  love  of  the  father  never  pre¬ 
cedes  this  love ;  how  should  it  ?  Ilis 
kind  looks  and  endearments  soon  call  forth 
reciprocal  affections ;  but,  under  every 
sense  of  need,  the  infant  instinctively 
turns  to  its  mother.  It  can  do  without 


him;  it  can  not  do  without  her.  And 
though  individual  character  sometimes 
neutralizes  class  distinctions,  so  that  here 
and  there  is  found  a  mother  less  tender 
than  a  father,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  masculine  character  is  less  endued 
with  parental  tenderness  than  the  femi¬ 
nine  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  irrational 
creation  the  rule  has  no  exceptions.  Tlie 
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mother  loves  the  child  as  part  of  herself, 
but  with  a  love  so  purely  unselfish,  that 
from  the  very  first  she  will  sacrifice  to  it 
her  own  rest,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  The 
unselfish  nature  of  this  love  inevit.Hbly 
refin(^8,  purifies,  and  exalts  her  own  char¬ 
acter;  so  that,  though  the  average  of 
single  women  may  be  capable  of  being 
very  good  mothers,  she  who  is  already  a 
mother  is  something  higher  than  they  are, 
unless  she  is  false  to  herself. 

It  is  possible  to  predicate  with  precision 
the  mond  standard  of  a  nation  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  this  tie ;  for 
mothers  form  their  sons,  and  “  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  “  The  first 
ten  years  of  a  man’s  life,”  says  Dr.  Gum¬ 
ming,  “  are  in  your  keeping.”  Awful,  yet 
happy  responsibility !  The  native  Austra¬ 
lians,  who  rank  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  are  the  most  deficient  in  paren¬ 
tal  affection.  What  a  noble  idea  is  given 
us  of  the  country  that  could  produce  Cra- 
ti«iclea,  who,  being  told  that  Ptolemy 
demanded  her  as  hostage  for  her  son  Cleo- 
menes,  cheerfully  exclaimed  :  “  Is  this  the 
thin^  which  wu  have  so  hesitated  to  com¬ 
municate  ?  Pray  put  me  immediately  on 
board  a  ship  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine 
W’herever  you  think  it  may  be  of  most  use 
to  Sparta.”  And  seeing  her  son  full  of 
emotion  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  embark¬ 
ing,  she  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
whispered  :  “  Oh  !  let  none  see  us  weep¬ 
ing.  This  alone  is  in  our  power ;  the  rest 
is  in  the  hands  of  God.”  It  is  no  more  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  woman  of  this  mould  should 
be  the  mother  of  a  hero,  than  that  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  Nero.  And  each  was  the  type  of 
her  country.  It  is  a  happy  sign  for  Italy, 
who  once  brought  forth  a  Lucreoa  Borgia 
and  a  Bianca  Capello,  that  Garibaldi  can 
now  bid  the  women  of  the  Peninsula  and 
of  Sicily  take  pattern  by  the  ladies  Cairoli, 
Martinex,  Dinorchi,  Sinori,  Bi.ancardi, 
Pallavicini,  Speri,  Pepoli,  Salvi,  who  have 
shown  themselves  all  the  more  true  women 
in  showing  themselves  true  patriots. 

Mother's  love,  then  is  strongest  and 
purest  of  all — ^the  most  unselfish  and 
imperishable.  The  Almighty  uses,  as  the 
strongest  metaphor,  the  expression  :  “  As 
oue  whom  his  mother  comiorteth,  so  will 
I  comfort  thee.”  And  the  question  is 
asked  almost  incredulously :  Can  a  mo¬ 
ther  forget  her  sucking  child  ?” 

Next,  then,  to  the  infant’s  perception  of 
its  mother’s  love  comes^its  recognition  of 


the  love  of  its  father.  Now  this  love  is 
the  type  of  the  greatest  love  of  all,  which 
is  the  love  of  Gcid  ;  for  he  pleases  to  call 
himself  our  Father,  and  indeed  is  so — in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  Unconscious  at  fii’st  of  the  love 
of  our  earthly  father,  w'e  are  still  slower 
to  recognize  the  love  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  The  sense  of  a  father’s  love 
is  early  coupled  w'ith  th.at  of  Ills  strength 
and  power ;  hence  our  love  for  him  is 
tempered  with  fear,  but  .also  with  reliance. 
We  know  he  can  .and  fear  he  will  chastise 
us  for  our  misdeeds ;  but  we  also  repose 
in  his  power  of  defending  us  from  evil. 
Now',  the  bond  of  filial  love,  which  so  dis-^ 
tinguishes  all  but  the  inferior  races  of  men, 
does  not  e.vist  at  all  among  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals — at  any  rate,  after  they  can  feed 
themselves.  Gratitude  is  unknown  to 
them,  a.s  regards  one  another,  for  gratitude 
requires  more  power  of  memory  than  they 
possess.  A  dog  will  recognize  last  year’s 
master  sooner  than  be  reoo^ized  by  last 
year’s  puppy.  In  filial  affection,  therefore, 
W'e  take  rank  above  the  brutes ;  but  how 
W’C.akatie  isfilial  affection  among  barbarous 
tribes  !  Among  the  native  Australians  ii 
can  not  be  said  to  exist  at  all ;  and  certainly 
parental  affection  has  done  little  to  call  it 
forth.  In  Africa,  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  fathers  continually  sell 
their  children  into  slavery,  and  sons  are 
ready  to  cast  forth  their  parents  to  perish 
as  soon  as  their  supfKirt  becomes  burthen- 
some.  Kobert  Moffat,  the  mission.ary, 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  this.  Seeing 
a  wreath  of  smoke  rising  in  a  desert  place 
covered  with  the  footprints  of  lions,  he 
approached  the  spot  and  beheld  a  heart¬ 
rending  object.  “  It  was  a  venerable- 
looking  old  wom.an,”  says  he,  “  a  living 
skeleton,  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on 
her  knees.  She  tried  to  rise,  but  tremb¬ 
ling  with  W'e.akne88  sank  again  to  the 
earth.  I  addressed  her  by  the  name  which 
sounds  sw’eet  in  every  clime,  saying :  ‘  My 
mother,  fear  not.  We  are  friends  and 
will  do  you  no  h.arm,’  I  put  several 
questions  to  her,  but  she  appeared  either 
speechless  or  afraid  to  open  her  li|T8.  I 
again  reiieated :  ‘  Pray,  mother,  who  are 
you,  and  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  this 
situation  ?’  To  which  she  replied  :  ‘  I  am 
a  woman  ;  I  have  been  here  four  days ; 
n^  children  have  left  me  here  to  die.’ 

‘  Your  children !’  I  interrupted.  ‘  Yes,’ 
riusing  her  h.and8  to  her  shrivelled  bosom, 

‘  my  own  children — three  sons  and  two 
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dauj'htcrs  :  they  are  gone  to  yonder  bine  ity  of  character  and  long-cultivated  habits 
mountain,  and  have  left  me  here  to  die.’  of  unselfishness,  have,  like  Cratesiclea, 

*  And  why  did  they  leave  yon  ?’  I  inquired,  been  capable  of  sublime  devotion  to  their 
Spreading  out  her  hands :  ‘  I  am  old,  you  children  and  country ;  but  where,  in  classic 
see.  and  no  longer  able  to  serve  them,  annals,  shall  we  find  a  Hannah,  a  Naomi, 
When  they  kill  game,  I  am  too  feeble  to  a  Ituth? 

assist  in  carrying  home  the  flesh;  I  am  From  the  parental  relation  spring  all 
not  able  to  gather  w'ood  to  make  fire ;  and  the  other  rehative  connections  of  life  ;  and 
I  cannot  carry  their  children  on  my  back,  just  in  proportion  as  these  are  hallowed 
as  I  used  to  do.’  This  last  sentence  was  and  blameless  in  their  several  degrees,  is 
more  than  I  could  bear ;  .and  though  my  the  welfare  and  worth  of  the  whole.  A 
tongue  was  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  little  cluster  of  individuals,  compri.sing  vir- 
mouth  for  want  of  water,  this  reply  opened  tuous  and  affectionate  parents,  children, 
a  fountain  of  tears.  I  remarked  that  I  liu.sb.and8,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  make  a 
was  surprised  she  had  escaped  the  lions,  family ;  an  aggregate  of  such  families 
She  took  hold  of  the  skin  of  her  led  arm  makes  a  nation  ;  and  as  those  families  and 
with  her  fingers,  and  rai.sing  it  up  as  one  their  several  members  are  felt  to  be  on  the 
would  <lo  loose  linen,  she  added  :  ‘  I  he.ar  whole  truthful,  honest.  God-fearing,  kindly 
the  lions ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  me  affectioned,  such  will  be  the  repute  of  the 
that  they  would  eat — there  is  no  flesh  for  nation.  Many  of  the  crimes  in  Italian 
them  to  scent.’”  As  she  w'as  afraid  of  mediajval  history  resulted  from  the  false 
accompanying  3Iottat  and  his  party,  j>osition  in  which  members  of  the  same 
(though,  even  had  they  been  cannibals,  one  household  stood  to  one  another.  “It  is"^ 
would  wonder  why  she  should  fear  them  remarkable,”  sjtys  Mr.  Trollope,  “  that  in 
more  than  the  lions, ^  he  gave  her  some  the  whole  story  of  Luisa  Strozzi  her  hus- 
food,  made  up  her  fire,  and  pursued  his  band  is  never  once  named.”  He  evidently' 
journey.  Eventually,  it  appeared  th.at  her  thought,  and  others  thought,  that  he  had 
sons,  watching  the  travelers’  car.avan  from  very  little  to  do  w'ith  his  wife’s  safety  or 
the  hills,  and  seeing  it  halt  where  they  had  reputation.  Her  brothers  might  look  to 
left  their  mother,  were  impelled,  by  .alarm  her,  they  were  her  natural  protectors, 
or  curiosity,  to  visit  her  after  he  had  left  That  w’as  in  the  old  d.ays  of  tlie  Medici, 
her;  and  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  The  marriage-tie  has  been  worn  loosely 
their  fears  of  the  white  man’s  power  to  among  them  ever  since  ;  and  it  will  be  one 
punish,  to  take  her  home  and  provide  for  of  the  t.asks  of  the  next  Italian  reformers 
her  with  more  than  usual  care.  On  rea.son-  to  reinstate  conjugal  life  in  its  just  position.  > 
ing  with  the  natives,  however,  says  Moffat,  “  The  fire  of  Italian  hearths  is  going  out 
on  this  cruel  practice,  they  would  only'  rapidly,”  s.ays  Gallenga.  “  Living  from 
laugh.  home  becx)mes  a  more  and  more  universal 

Next  in  gradation  to  Heathens  come  practice.  Fathers,  mothers,  whole  fami- 
Idolators ;  and  here  the  cla-ssic  scholar  will  lies,  go  to  the  cafes  and  restaurants  for 
instantly  be  prep.arcd  to  quote  the  fili.al  their  bre.akfasts  and  other  meals;  anil 
piety  of  Antigone,  of  Damo,  of  the  sons  bachelors  leave  their  lodgings  unshaven, 
of  the  priestess  of  Dian.a,  of  the  sons  who  if  not  unwashed,  and  never  revisit  them 
bore  their  father  on  their  shoulders  to  the  till  bedtime.  The  barber,  the  boot-black, 
Olympic  games,  etc.  Many  instances  of  as  w'cll  as  the  cook,  are  all  ready  to  w.ait 
unn.atural  children,  however,  prove  that  u|>on  them  out  of  doors.  The  fire,  in 
the  polished  crewls  of  Greece  and  Home  .short,  is  being  put  out  in  Italy  ;  .and  with 
h.ad  very  little  influence  in  stemming  tf>e  it  the  feelings  of  home  and  domestic  affec- 
currentofevil  in  the  natural  man  ;  though,  tion  are  becoming  obsolete.  The  number 
in  theory,  the  love  of  parents  and  off-  of  single  men  throughout  Italy  is  quite 
spring  was  inculcated  by  them,  which  is  appalling ;  there  is  no  country  in  which 
more  than  can  be  said  of  idolatries  farther  ‘  improvident  marriage  ’  is  more  carefully' 
east.  eschewed.”  Happily,  this  was  before  the 

It  appears,  then,  that  instinct,  sentiment,  famous  Fifty-nine,  though  only  in  Fifty- 
and  any  religious  creed  short  of  that  of  eight.  It  remitins  to  be  seen  w'hether 
the  only  true  God,  is  insufficient  either  as  reformation  will  not  follow  in  the  foot* 
a  check  or  stimulus  in  the  discharge  of  the  prints  of  revolution,  and  reformed  religion 
obligations  of  parent  and  child.  Some  oe  attended  by  its  inseparable  handmaids 
there  have  been  who,  from  inherent  nobil-  — reformed  morals  and  manners. 
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O  ye  Continentals  !  what  know  you  of 
the  charm,  the  virtue,  of  an  English  family 
breakfast  ?  When  the  brisk,  cheerful 
father,  clean  shaved  and  brushed ;  the 
complacent  mother,  in  no  untidy  disha¬ 
bille  ;  the  young  lads,  “  poking  fun  ”  at 
one  another ;  the  blooming  girls,  in  fresh 
muslins  and  ribbons,  with  hair  in  shining 
coils  and  braids,  drop  in  at  the  appointed 
hour,  exchange  blj'the  “  good  morrows  ” 
or  kind  inquiries  after  last  night’s  head- 
aclie  or  toothache,  join  reverently  in  a 
bi  ief  at^t  of  social  worship,  and  then  gather 
round  the  ample  table,  covered  with  a 
fair  white  cloth,  where  good,  wholesome, 
nutritious  fare  is  spread  in  tempting  order, 
crowned  with  the  steaming  urn;  then, 
as  the  father  skims  his  newspaper,  and 
culls  choice  extracts  for  his  family,  or  the 
mother  bre.aks  the  seal  of  letters  from  this 
or  that  cherished  relative,  and  cojnmuni- 
cites  their  interesting  or  entertaining 
contents,  what  subject-matter  is  afforded 
for  family  talk,  such  as  the  Italian,  slinking 
off  to  his  coffee-house,  can  never  know ! 

Family  habits  and  Protestantism  seem 
to  go  together.  In  Spain,  a  diminutive 
cup  of  chocolate,  brought  into  the  bed¬ 
room,  is  the  apology  for  a  breakfiisl;  in 
Russhi,  the  meal,  as  we  have  it,  is  un¬ 
known — each  one  eats  something  when  he 
is  hungry.  Were  eating  and  drinking 
the  sole  object  to  be  attained  by  gathering 
round  a  table,  one  njight  indeed  as  well 
feed  apart  as  in  company ;  but  only  consi¬ 
der  what  interchange  of  minds,  what  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  another’s  hearts, 
what  refuges  from  tired  thought,  what 
cheerfulness  and  sociability  would  be  lost 
thereby  ! 

“  ’Tis  sweet,  ’mid  noi.se  of  plates  and  dishes, 

To  .speak  one’s  sentiments  and  wishes,” 

K,ang  the  author  of  Boyle  Farm ;  and 
certainly  it  is  only  when  converse  seasons 
the  repast  that  the  feeding  of  men  be¬ 
comes  more  refined  than  that  of  brutes. 
Meal-times  are  often  the  only  seasons  when 
the  man  of  business  sees  his  family ;  de¬ 
prive  him  of  them,  and  he  becomes  a  joy- 
le.ss  laborer  for  those  whom  he  never 
hears  or  sees  ;  but  give  him  their  cheerful 
chat  at  breakfa.st  and  supper,  how  briskly 
he  toils  during  the  intervening  hours! 

In  F ranee  and  Italy  young  men  see 
nothing,  know  nothing  of  their  sisters — 
consequently,  care  little  or  nothing  for 
them  ;  in  England,  sisters  are  their  bro¬ 
ther’s  cherished  friends  and  correspond¬ 


ents.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  says  he  has 
kno\vn  young  men  at  college  wholly  re¬ 
strained  from  vice  simply  by  the  hallowed 
and  blessed  influence  of  their  sisters.  We 
have  known  a  brother  in  Australia  write 
to  his  authoress-sister  in  England,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years  :  “  You 
can  not  tell  what  a  calming,  quieting  effect 
your  books  have  on  me;  they  seem  to  de- 
j  colonize  me,  if  I  may  coin  a  word.”  How 
I  toucliing  a  picture  is  given  in  the  memoir 
j  of  Frances  and  Elizabeth  Hickersteth,  of 
;  the  suflering  of  Fanny  lying  on  her  bed  of 

1)ain,  with  her  father  and  two  brothers 
Lneeling  round  her!  Such  a  sc«‘ne  would 
!  not  occur  in  Italy  or  France.  The  young 
j  girls  there  are  shut  up  within  convent 
walls  during  the  freshest,  most  charming 
period  of  their  youth.  Truly  their  bro¬ 
thers  may  say  :  garden  inclosed  is  my 

sister ;  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed.” 

:  Her  thick-coming  fancies  die  at  their 
1  birth,  unspoken  to  sympathizing  young 
j  sister  or  brother,  indulgent  mother,  or 
I  sensible,  intelligent  father;  her  desire  for 
i  useful  knowledge  nu'ets  with  no  response. 
Instead  of  being  wisely  dntwn  out  of  self 
by  the  thousand  harmless  atid  useful  out¬ 
lets  of  English  home-life,  she  is  driven  to 
self-contemplation,  ami  vain,  vague  long¬ 
ings  and  rej)inings.  Released  by  marriage 
I  from  this  joyless  cajuivity  she  frequently 
I  finds  herself,  like  Madame  (tuyon,  a  mere 
boarder  under  the  ro<»f  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  the  most  disregarded  person  in  the 
house,  with  no  houstdiold  cares,  no  ser¬ 
vants  under  her  control,  no  purse,  no 
liberty  to  take  exercise  and  find  society 
abroad,  save  under  humiliating  restrictions 
and  surveillance — in  all  respects,  except  in 
name,  a  child  still.  Or  else  it  is  the  hus¬ 
band  who  becomes  the  cipher:  Madame 
receives  on  apjminted  evenings  ;  the  Sig¬ 
nora  Rosaiira,  or  the  Signora  Rianca,  is 
at  home  to  her  male  friends  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  ladies,  w’ho  retail  all  the  Small¬ 
talk  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  jdenty 
of  compliment  to  the  hostess,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gentlemen  do  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  respect  to  abstain  from  smoking 
their  cigars.  In  these  circles  the  master 
of  the  house  is  alw’ays  absent ;  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  his  compliments  to  some  other  Sigt)ora 
Rosaura  or  Signora  Bianca ;  an  evening 
tete-a-tete  with  his  wife  would  be  insup¬ 
portable  to  them  both.  Her  mind  is  un¬ 
furnished  ;  they  have  no  common  objects 
of  interest ;  they  could  only  talk  over  the 
vexed  question  of  domestic  ex[>ense8. 
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Gallenga  thinks  one  reason  of  the  want 
of  domestic  sociability  in  Italy  is  the  dear¬ 
ness  and  scarcity  of  fuel.  It  is  ridiculous, 
he  says,  to  talk  of  the  warmth  of  Italy, 
when  every  one  who  has  lived  there 
knows  how  much  cold  weather  there  is, 
with  no  sufficient  appliances  to  meet  it. 
People  go  about  with  little  earthen  fire- 
pots  in  their  hands,  but  they  know  not 
the  luxury  of  a  snug  fireside.  Hearts 
and  hearths  go  together ;  no  warmth  of 
domestic  affection  can  stand  an  empty 
fire-})lace  in  mid-winter;  just  as  our  me¬ 
chanics,  if  they  return  home  to  a  smoky  ! 
chimney  and  a  scolding  wife,  soon  go  off , 
to  the  beer-shop,  so  the  Italian  flinOT  on  j 
his  cloak,  and  goes  to  the  cafe.  The  hotel 
charge  for  a  fire  at  Turin  is  five  francs  a 
dav. 

Well,  a  remedy  for  this  may  be  at  h.and. 
Capitalists  may  mine  for  coal,  and  railways 
will  swiftly  transport  it,  ere  long,  where  j 
it  is  wanted.  Hut  if  every  Italian  had  a  ! 
roaring  (.'hristmas  fire  on  his  hearth  this  j 
minute,  it  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of; 
Ills  social  system,  which  spring  from  his 
code  of  religion.  It  is  the  intcre.st  and 
the  [ileasuro  of  the  priesthood  to  check 
the  free  growth  of  the  domestic  aftbctions. 
The  Komish  Cliurch  even  forbids  sisters 
to  j»rofes8  in  the  8.amo  convent.  There 
must  be  many  a  priest  who  lo»>ks  on  at  a 
cheerful  family  party  with  feelings  akin 
to  those  of  Milton’s  Satan  when  he  beheld 
the  endearments  of  Adam  and  Eve.  With 
the  free  admission  of  a  reformed  Christ¬ 
ianity,  every  social  good  will  follow.  Al¬ 
ready  the  momentous  |)olitic.al  questions 
which  affect  the  very  life  of  Italian  unity 
and  liberty  have  awakened  a  more  ear¬ 
nest  feeling  among  her  people,  and  given 
even  the  coffee-house  gossips  something 
better  to  talk  of  than  the  last  opera  or  bal¬ 
let.  Evangelical  Christianity,  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds,  has  been  sown  in  good  soil, 
and  if  not  crushed  under  foot  will  grow 
to  maturity  till  it  overshadows  the  land. 
Under  its  genial  shelter,  should  God  so 
will  it,  all  the  household  relations  will 
thrive  .and  prosper  ;  husband  and  wife  will 
no  longer  weary  of  one  another,  w'ith  high 
and  holy  themes  to  talk  of,  and  a  circle 
of  blooming  cliildren  gladdening  their 
home,  no  longer  sent  off  to  convents — 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  hours,  whose 
meals,  whose  tasks  and  exercises  are  still 
together — will  twine,  as  ’twero,  in  love, 
and  under  the  fostering,  sanctifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  social  affections,  wUl  become 


better  citizens,  better  patriots,  bettor 
Christians.  Genius  itselti  never  so  un¬ 
trammelled  as  w’hen  frankly  owning  the 
bonds  of  that  Lawgiver  w'hose  service  is 
perfect  freedon),  will  shake  off  its  lethargy 
.and  rejoice  itself  and  the  world  by  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  their  freshest  vi¬ 
tality. 

AVilberforco  and  Hannah  More  would 
have  rejoiced,  could  they  have  beheld  the 
decline  of  card-playing  and  play-going  in 
the  present  d.ay.  One  reason  is  the  great 
[)rev.alence  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
which  makes  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from 
them ;  another,  for  the  neglect  of  the 
theater,  is  the  growing  disinclination  of 
men  to  quit  their  firesides ;  and  they  cling 
to  those  firesides  because  they  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  Men  study  their 
cjise  more  than  they  did — perhaps  more 
than  they  ought ;  but  it  le.ads  to  domes¬ 
ticity.  On  the  Continent,  if  it  is  not  the 
lady’s  night  for  receiving  company,  or  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  join  her  circle, 
the  invari.able  refuge  is  the  theater.  An 
Englishman  after  working  his  brain  hard- 
I  er,  probably,  for  many  hours  than  his 
I  grandfather  used  to  do,  enjoys  his  late 
I  <linner  with  his  wife  and  grown-up  child- 
I  ren,  and  if  he  carries  home  an  unexpected 
I  guest,  knows  that  it  will  be  to  clean  tablo- 
I  cloth,  well-dressed  meal,  and  smiling  faces. 
But  tlie  guest’s  presence  is  not  needed  ; 
alone  witli  his  family,  enjoying  his  easy- 
chair  .and  slippers,  conversation  seldom 
flags,  or  is  varied  by  snatches  of  thought¬ 
ful  pleasing  rest,  that  probably  end  in  a 
little  nap,  from  which  ho  .aw.akes  refreshed 
to  renew  the  dialogue  with  increased 
spirit,  or  read  aloud,  or  to  himself,  (while 
various  female  handiworks  are  pursued 
by  his  companions,)  or  listen  to  music,  or 
enjoy  a  game  of  chess.  This  man  is  .as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  ; 
the  idea  of  turning  out  into  the  sloppy 
streets  to  see  the  best  play  that  ever  was 
acted  would  be  no  temptation  to  him ; 
the  op|)ortunity  or  necessity  of  going  to 
Mrs.  Such-a-one’s  evening  party,  where 
“Silent  circles  fan  themselves  and  quake,” 

“  And  powdered,  pert  proficients  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assault  the  doors 
Till  the  street  rings,” 

would  be  positively  nauseous  to  him. 
Fanny  and  Emma  are  willing  to  depone 
how  difficult  it  always  is  to  get  papa  out. 
And,  happily,  our  Fannys  and  Emmas  are 
generally  well  content  to  stay  at  home 
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account? — these  fast  yonng  ladies  kept 
moving  to  some  purpose  ?  Without 
copying  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Bayly,  and 
Mrs.  Wiglitnian,  they  might  find  some 
corresponding  sphere  of  usefulness.  Eng¬ 
land,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still; 
and  the  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  of  England  can  not,  after  all,  be 
matched.  What  household  servants  they 
make !  what  devoted,  pure  minded  gov¬ 
ernesses  !  what  wives !  what  mothers !  | 
what  sisters ! 

—  The  single  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  a 
personage  scarcely’  at  all  seen,  at  any  rate 
ill  her  proper  position,  except  in  England. 
In  Koman  Catholic  countries  she  takes 
refuge  in  a  convent ;  she  is  hardly  consid¬ 
ered  respectable ;  whereas  here  she  is  re- 
spect.ability  itself!  The  old  maid  of  old 
novels  and  I»lay8,  indeed,  prim,  censori¬ 
ous,  and  spiteful,  is  disappearing.  In  her 
lace  we  have  a  most  cheerful,-  contented, 
enevolent,  .and  popular  lady,  seldom  be¬ 
hind  the  fashion  or  behind  the  news  and 
literature  of  the  day — beloved  by  nephews 
and  nieces,  married  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins ;  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of 
sickness  and  family  troubles ;  a  favorite 
visitor,  yet  not  always  visiting  nor  yet 
staying  too  long ;  sometimes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  a  sung  little  home  of  her 
own,  where  pet  nieces  .and  nephews  spend 


a  few  days  most  delightfully  ;  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  poor ;  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  clergyman  and  clergyman’s  wife ;  in 
high  esteem  and  respect  among  the  trades¬ 
people  ;  a  famous  letter-writer,  and  the 
fabricator  of  most  beautiful  fancy  work ! 
Of  this  genus  we  are  privileged  to  know 
several  specimens,  some  of  whom,  we  are 
bold  to  hope,  will  bridle  when  they  read 
this  little  account,  and  say  with  a  plea.sed, 
half-doubtful  look  :  “  Well,  I’m  sure  ;  this 
can’t  be  me/”  Yes,  it  is  you,  aunt  Kate 
and  aunt  Maria,  and  ever  so  many  aunts 
with  pretty  names  who  have  been  pretty 
young  W’omen  in  your  time,  and  who  now 
have  something  than  beauty  dearer.  You 
are  the  salt  of  the  country;  as  long  as 
you  arc  the  objects  and  subjects  of  such 
warm  and  kindly  feeling,  you  greatly 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  af¬ 
fections. 

We  meant  to  8.ay  something  about  the 
baneful  custom  across  the  Athantic  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  l:>oarding-house8  for  the  first  few' 
years  of  married  life,  so  sadly  detrimental 
to  the  social  aftections.  But  we  will  not 
prick  holes  in  our  neighbors’  coats.  The 
evil  won’t  spread.  The  Englishman’s 
home  is  his  castle ;  for  that  homo  he 
fights,  w'orks,  and  prays.  lie  w'on’t  go 
into  a  boarding-house,  trust  him  for  that ! 

A.  M. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew. 
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There  is  one,  and  but  one,  org.an  of  the  | 
human  body  the  symptoms  of  disorgani¬ 
zation  and  the  disturbed  functions  of 
which  w'c  read  of  with  .avidity  and  ponder 
over  with  wonder.  The  disorders  which  I 
affect  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind 
result  in  consecpiences  so  momentous,  fol¬ 
low'  paths  so  extraordin.ary,  and  present 
enigmas  so  countless,  that  the  general 

•  On  Obscure  Dineavs  of  the  Brain  and  Dinorderi 
of  the  Mind,  their  incipient  Sifinptome,  Patholof/p, 
jHapnoeu,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis.  By  Forbks 
Winslow,  M.D.,  1).C.L.,  Unon.  London  :  1800. 


reader  may  be  excused  for  the  curiosity 
with  which  he  follows  the  physician  in  his 
details  of  morbid  jisycliological  curiosities, 
and  h.angs  over  the  surgeon’s  8c.alpel  as  it 
searches  out  the  pathological  ajipearances 
from  which  they  are  presumed  to  spring. 

The  volume  under  notice  is  not  by  any 
means  a  mere  collection  of  such  facts ;  it 
claims  the  higher  and  more  original  duty 
of  tracing  out  the  various  paths  of  depart¬ 
ure  from  he.althy  conditions  of  brain,  and 
of  unmasking  hidden  phases  of  insanity. 
Here  lies  a  whole  realm  of  unbeaten 
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"round,  the  value  of  which  Doctor  Wins-  disorders  of  the  brain  wliich  do  not  hrin" 
low  has  been  the  Hi-st  to  draw  jiublic  atten-  the  patient  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
tion  to,  with  a  gravity  the  t>cca.sion  re-  law.  If  we  could  lake  count  of  the  iiurn- 
quires.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  her  of  able  men  who,  at  the  very  height 
physicians  that  the  present  century  has  of  their  efficiency  and  in  the  very  ])leni- 
witnessed  a  very  lar^e  increase  of  brain  tude  of  their  ])ower,  are  struck  with  in¬ 
disorders,  and  that  this  increase  has  taken  sidious  cerebral  disease,  such  as  softening 
place  in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  the  strain  of  the  brain,  and  «lrop  out  of  life  as  gra* 
upon  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  the  dually  and  as  noiselessly  as  the  leaf  slowly 
people  has  become  greater.  The  intense  tinges,  withers,  and  then  flutters  to  the 
competition  which  at  present  exists  among  grotind  ;  if  medicine  had.  any  system  of 
all  tW  liberal  professions,  the  excitement  statistics  which  could  present  us  with  a 
aocompanyiug  the  large  monetary  trans-  measure  of  the  amount  of  paralysis  that 
actions  which  distinguish  the  trading  of  comes  under  its  observation,  or  of  the 
the  present  day,  the  gambling  nature  of  apoplectic  seizures  which  so  suddenly  blot 
many  of  its  operations,  and  the  extreme  out  life — we  should  doubtless  be  astonish- 
tension  to  which  all  classes  of  the  commu-  cd  at  the  very  large  increase  which  has 
nity  are  subjected  in  the  unceasing  strug-  of  late  years  taken  place  in  affections  of 
gle  for  position  and  even  life,  has  resulted  the  brain.  It  is  just  |)08sible  that  the 
in  a  cerebral  excitement  under  which  the  tendency  lately  observable  in  the  commu- 
finely-organized  brain  but  too  often  gives  nity  to  take  a  little  more  breath  in  the 
way.  race  of  life,  to  prolong  the  annual  holiday, 

D(K;tor  Brigham,  of  Boston  in  the  United  and  to  favor  the  habit  of  physical  exercise. 
States,  gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of  of  which  the  volunteer  movement  is  a 
the  increase  of  cerebral  disorders  in  his  noble  example,  will  do  something  to  check 
own  countiy,  in  which  he  asserts  that  in-  the  degenerating  proce>8  at  present  un- 
sanity  and  oilier  brain  diseases  are  three  <loubtedly  going  on  :  meanwhile  we  mtist 
times  as  prevalent  as  in  England.  This  see  what  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  existing 
statement  would  seem  to  confirm  the  evil.  It  is,  we  believe,  within  the  jiro- 
notion  that  go-a-headism — if  we  may  be  vince  of  art  to  arrest  in  its  earlier  stages 
allowed  the  term — is  straining  the  mental  many  disorders  of  the  brain  if  notice  were 
fabric  to  its  breaking  point.  And  we  only  given  in  time  ;  but  the  golden  oppor- 
must  remember  that  the  mischief  must  tunity  is  allowed  to  slip,  and  disordered 
not  be  gauged  merely  by  the  number  of  function  slowly  but  surely  merges  into 
those  who  fall  by  the  wayside ;  there  disonlered  organization.  We  know  full 
must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  latent  well  that  at  le.ast  eighty  per  cent  of  cases 
mental  exhaustion  going  on,  which  nudi  of  insanity  are  curable  if  treated  early  ; 
cine  takes  no  count  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  and  we  also  know  that  of  those  recciveil 
general  obseiwation  that  the  children  of  into  the  great  county  asylums  scarcely  ten 
men  of  intellectu.al  eminence  often  possess  per  cent  ever  recover.  The  difference 
feeble,  if  not  diseasetl  brains,  for  the  sim-  between  the  two  <lrop  through  into  the 
pie  reason  that  the  parents  have  unduly  condition  of  driveling  idiots  or  of  raving 
exerciseil  that  organ.  What  applies  to  maniacs,  simi»ly  because  the  curative  in- 
indivi<luals,  iu  a  certain  modified  ilegree  fluence  of  inediciue  has  been  sought  too 
applies  to  the  race.  A  generation  that  late  In  some  of  the  more  obscure  and 
overtasks  its  brains  is  but  too  likely  to  be  fatal  brain  diseases,  such  as  cerebral 
succeeded  by  a  second  still  more  enfeebled  softening,  general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  etc., 
in  its  mental  organiz.ation,  and  this  ex-  the  neglect  of  early  treatment  is  equally 
haustive  process  must  go  on  increasing  if  deplorable.  The  insidious  approaches  of 
the  social  causes  producing  it  continue  in  mischief  are  often  tbreshadowed  by  syinp- 
operation.  toms  so  trivial  that  thev  pass  unobserved 

.  We  h  ave  some  means  of  metisuring  the  by  relatives  and  friends.  The  person  so 
magnitude  of  the  evil  where  absolute  affected  will  frequently  «lrop  his  stick  or 
lunacy  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  pos-  umbrella  in  his  walk  ;  he  will  in  the  slight- 
sess  official  returns  to  deal  with,  tvhich  est  possible  manner  drag  one  leg,  a  finger 
gauge  its  rate  of  increas(‘ or  decrease  with  will  feel  numb,  or  there  will  be  some 
pretty  tolerable  aceuracy ;  but  wo  have  slight  disorder  of  the  sight, 
no  such  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature 

of  the  increase  of  those  no  less  grave  “In  the  incipient  stages  (says  Doctor  Wins- 
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low)  of  cerebnil  snfU'ninps,  as  well  as  in  orpanic 
diMntepratiotm  of  the  delicate  nene  vesicle,  ob- 
serve<l  in  what  is  tertned  propressive,  peneral, 
and  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  often  ex¬ 
hibits  a  debility  of  memory,  long  before  the 
disease  of  the  brain  is  suspected,  in  regard  to 
the  most  ordinary  and  most  trilling  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  everyday  occurrencas  of  life ;  lie 
forgets  his  appointments,  is  oblivious  of  names 
of  his  particular  friends,  mislays  his  books,  loses 
bis  papers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  in  his 
mental  grip  for  many  consecutive  minutes  the 
name  of  the  mouth  or  the  day  of  the  week.  He 
sits  dow’ii  to  write  a  letter  on  some  matter  of 
business,  and  his  attention  being  for  a  second 
diverted  from  what  he  is  enpage«l  in,  he  imme¬ 
diately  loses  all  recollection  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  leaves  the  letter  untinishcd.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  he  will  be  heard  con¬ 
stantly  inquiring  for  articles  that  he  had  care-  j 
fully  put  aside  but  a  few  minutes  previously.”  j 

j 

Tlie  memory  may  l)e  considered  one  of 
tlie  most  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of 
injury,  or  the  progress  of  natural  decay, 
in  the  brain.  From  the  hidden  storehouse 
of  impressions  which  we  knotv  to  he  seat¬ 
ed  in  the  cerebrum  or  greater  brain  whilst 
in  a  state  of  vigorous  health,  by  the  act  ! 
of  recollection  we  possess  the  marvelous  | 
tower  of  reproducing  the  countless  ta- 1 
tleaux  of  scenes  that  have  occurred  during 
a  long  and  busy  life.  Some  persons  never 
forget  a  face  they  have  once  seen  ;  others  ! 
will  a<-quiro  with  e.xtreme  ra[)idity  a  dozen 
languages,  containing  hundreds  of  thou- 
samls  of  words,  and  store  them  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  ;  the  mu.siciau  catches  the  float¬ 
ing  notes  of  song,  and  they  remain  for  a 
lifetime  deejtly  graven  on  his  memory. 
The  artist  packs  away  within  his  brain  the  1 
image  of  the  faintest  flush  of  sunset  or  the  I 
thousand  shades  of  sky,  and  reproduces  I 
them  years  after  on  his  easel.  It  may  be  ! 
ii.iagined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive  to  re- } 
reive  and  so  strong  to  retain  an  incredible 
number  of  images  in  a  state  of  health  is  ! 
not  unlikely  to  speedily  make  a  “  sign  ”  of  | 
its  impaired  condition.  A  flaw  in  an 
Egyptian  slab  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
is  pretty  sure  to  obliterate  sonte  of  inem,  j 
ainl  experience  proves  that  brain  injury  is 
spoe<lily  shadowed  forth  by  defects  more 
or  less  grave  of  the  memory.  In  the 
whole  range  of  psychological  inqtiiry  there 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  |>crhaps  than 
the  “vagaries,”  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  played  by  the  deteriorating  agent 
in  the  storehouse  of  memory:  sometimes 
it  enters  and  for  years  annihilates  the  vast 
collection  in  an  instant,  only  to  restore 


them  again  ns  perfect  as  before;  at  other 
times  it  obliterates  group  after  group  of 
associated  ideas  in  succession,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  brain  has  acquired 
them.  Again,  a  single  letter  in  a  word  is 
all  that  the  destroying  power  lays  its  hands 
upon  among  the  immense  magazine  at  its 
mercy.  The  chapter  on  the  Diseases  of 
Memory  in  Doctor  Winslow’s  compendious 
and  very  interesting  volume,  is  full  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  eccentricities  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  impaired  and  morbid 
memory  :  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  case  related  by  Doctor  Graves 
of  Dublin.  A  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  fit, 
suffered  the  following  extraordinary  im¬ 
pairment  of  memory.  He  could  readily 
c.all  to  m’md  all  parts  of  speech  except 
noun  substantives  and  pro|>er  names. 
This  defect  was  accompanied  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  ))eculiarity :  he  perfectly 
recollected  the  initial  letter  of  every  sub¬ 
stantive  or  proper  name  for  which  he  had 
occasion  in  conversation,  though  he  could 
not  recall  to  Ills  memory  the  word  itself. 
Exjierience  had  taught  him  the  utility  of 
having  written  in  manuscript  the  things 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for,  or 
sjieaking  about,  including  the  proper 
names  of  his  children,  servants,  and  ac- 
(piaiutances  ;  all  these  he  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  in  a  little  pocket  dictionary 
which  he  used  as  follows — if  he  wished  to 
ask  for  any  thing  about  a  cow,  before  he 
commenced  the  sentence  he  turned  to  the 
letter  C  and  looked  at  the  word  cow,  and 
kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  upon  the 
word  until  he  had  finished  the  sentence, 
lie  could  pronounce  the  word  cow  in  its 
proper  place  so  long  as  he  had  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  written  letters;  but  the 
moment  he  shut  the  book  it  passed  out  of 
his  memory,  although  he  recollected  its 
initial  and  could  refer  to  it  when  necessary. 
Sometimes  cerebral  mischief  is  indicated 
by  the  mere  transposition  of  letters.  A 
gentleman  on  recovering  fiom  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  for  example,  always  said  puc 
instead  ot  cuj),  and  gum  instea<l  of  mug. 
It  is  very  common  for  a  person  in  ordina¬ 
ry  speaking  to  use  the  wrong  initial  letter 
to  a  wor<l ;  but  the  mind  takes  cogni- 
zjmee  of  the  error  as  quick  as  thought  and 
instantly  reproduces  the  right  letter,  but 
in  the  wrong  place :  thus,  in  attempting  to 
say  a  fat  pig,  if  the  tongue  were  to  trip 
and  say  instead  of  fat,  pat,  the  next  word 
!  would  inevitably  bo  fig.  The  control  of 
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the  healthy  brain  over  minutiae  of  this 
nature,  and  the  automatic  manner  in  which 
it  is  exercised,  are  thus  clearly  exempli¬ 
fied  ;  but  in  disease  such  slips  escape  notice 
altop:cther.  The  records  of  psychological 
medicine  are  full  of  instances  of  defects  of 
memory  equally  trivial,  consequent  upon 
lesion  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus,  an  old 
soldier,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  brain- 
matter  from  an  operation,  was  found  to 
have  forgotten  the  numbers  five  and 
seven  ;  and  a  schoolmaster,  consequent 
upon  a  brain-fever,  lost  all  knowledge  of 
the  letter  F.  Whilst  disease  sometimes 
touches  the  memory  in  this  delicate  man¬ 
ner,  in  its  more  active  phsses  it  seizes  the 
organ  with  a  rude  and  stifling  grasp,  and 
removes  at  once  whole  masses  of  cstrefully 
acquired  knowledge.  An  Italian  gentle¬ 
man,  master  of  three  languages,  struck 
with  the  yellow  fever,  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  it  remarkable  phenomena.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  attack  he  spoke 
English,  the  language  he  had  acquired 
last,  in  the  middle  of  it  French,  and  on 
the  day  liefore  his  death  his  native  tongue. 
The  total  abolition  of  an  acquired  language 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  in  brain 
disease,  and  as  a  rule  the  memory  in  such 
cases  may  be  said  to  recede  to  tiiose  ideas 
engraven  upon  the  memory  in  childhood. 
Those  persons  who  have  talked  a  foreign 
language  all  their  lives  will  be  found  to 
pray  before  death  in  their  native  tongue. 
There  have  been  some  remarkable  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  however,  and  Doctor 
Johnson  when  dying  is  said  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  English,  but 
to  have  attempted  its  repetition  in  Latin. 
Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  exception 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  thought 
habitually  in  Latin.  There  are  not  want¬ 
ing  instances,  however,  to  prove  tliat  the 
memory  under  disease  oscillates  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  For  instance. 
Doctor  Winslow  records  a  case  in  which 
a  gentleman  after  a  serious  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness  lost  all  recollection  of  recent  events  : 
his  memory  presented  the  tablet  engraven 
with  the  images  and  ideas  of  his  youth 
only  ;  as  he  gained  strength,  however,  the 
old  and  forgotten 'ones  were  revived.  A 
still  more  remarkable  instance  of  loss  of 
memory  and  its  sudden  resuscitation  wo 
quote  from  Doctor  Winslow’s  volume : 

“  Reverend  J.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent 
and  energy,  of  sound  education,  while  riding 
through  bis  mountainous  pnrish  was  thrown 


violently  from  his  carriage,  and  received  a  vio¬ 
lent  concussion  of  the  brain.  For  several  days 
he  remained  utterly  unconscious ;  and  at  length, 
when  restored,  his  intellect  was  observed  to  be 
in  a  state  like  that  of  a  naturally  intelligent 
child,  or  like  that  of  Casper  Hauser  after  his 
long  sequestration.  He  now  in  middle  life  com¬ 
menced  bis  English  and  classical  studies  under 
tutors,  and  was  progressing  very  satisfactorily ; 
when,  after  several  months’  successive  study, 
Uie  rich  storehouses  of  his  memory  were  gradual¬ 
ly  unlocked,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  mind 
resumed  all  its  wonte<i  vigor,  and  its  former 
wealth  and  polish  of  culture.  .  .  .  The 

first  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  memory  was  experienced  while  attempt¬ 
ing  the  mastery  of  an  abstruse  author,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  well  adapted  to  test  the  penetra¬ 
bility  of  that  vail  that  so  long  had  excluded 
from  the  mind  the  light  and  riches  of  its  former 
hard-earned  possessions.” 

It  W'ould  seem  as  though  ideas  were  re¬ 
gistered  on  the  brain  in  successive  layers, 
the  last  lying  uppermost ;  and  that  as  the 
nervous  energy  retreated,  either  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  disease  or  of  gradual  deeay, 
so  those  ideas  lost  life  dorcnit'ords.  The 
condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain  in  all  probability  has 
much  to  do  with  these  changes  in  the  vi¬ 
vidness  of  the  memory,  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  some  people  recollect  better  by 
holding  the  head  downwards;  and  Sir 
Henry  Holland  tells  us  that,  after  endur¬ 
ing  great  fatigue  in  descending  one  of  the 
deep  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he 
entirely  lost  his  memory,  which  returned 
speedily  again  .after  he  had  taken  rest  and 
food.  It  is  observ.able  again,  that  in  mor¬ 
bidly  active  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cir¬ 
culation,  such  .as  occur  in  fever  and  on  the 
approach  of  .ajMjplexy,  the  memory  is  ex¬ 
alted  in  an  extraordinary  maimer,  and 
events  are  remembered  with  a  vividness 
th.at  is  .almost  painful.  In  the  rapiil  rush 
of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  some  excited  st.ages  of  insanity,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  patients  have 
given  signs  of  faculties  which  they  had 
never  evinced  in  a  state  of  sanity ;  pro- 
8.aic  persons  have  suddenly  become  j>oeti- 
cal,  .and  those  who  normally  had  no  head 
for  figures,  have  in  these  conditions  show’n 
no  ordinary  aptitude  for  them.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  blood,  w  Iwn  at  this  high 
iwessure,  h.ad  penet  rated  portions  of  tlie 
brain  hitherto  but  feebly  sunplied,  and 
brought  into  cultivation  cereoral  wastes 
that  w'cre  before  barren.  Doctor  Winslow, 
in  alluding  to  these  exaltations  of  memory, 
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draws  tho  practical  conclusion  that  in  old  the  very  action  of  the  muscles  arising  out 
persons  these  sudden  lightings  up  of  the  of  it,  has  been  retained  in  the  mind  like 
memory  should  excite  grave  attention,  as  a  fly  in  amber.  Thus  a  young  girl  of  six, 
indicative  of  approaching  fatal  apoplexy,  whilst  catching  playthings  thrown  by  a 
We  have  yet  to  refer  to  a  very  extra-  companion  seated  on  the  pavement,  fell 
ordinary  condition  of  bniin  which  exists  in  .and  received  a  cerebral  concussion,  which 
consequence  of  .accidents  producing  con-  rendered  her  insensible  for  ten  hours. 
CJission,  in  which  memory,  consciousness.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  jumped  to 
an<l  volition  suffer  for  a  lime  a  coniplete  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  asking  “  Where 
annihilation,  to  be  revived  ag.ain  at  the  did  you  throw  it?”  immetliately  corn- 
exact  stage  at  which  they  left  off.  A  menced  throwing  little  articles  of  her 
llritish  captain,  whilst  giving  orders  at  dress  from  the  bed,  exclaiming,  “  Catch 
the  battle  of  the  Xile,  was  struck  on  the  these !”  and  from  that  moment  tvas  per- 
head  and  rendered  senseless,  in  which  con-  fectly  restored.  The  e.\actitude  with 
dilion  he  was  taken  home  and  remained  which  the  fractured  ends  of  tho  severed 
at  (ireenwich  Hospital  for  fifteen  months,  iilea  fit — severed  as  we  have  seen  some- 
whon  the  operation  of  trephining  w.a8  times  for  years — is  very  remarkable,  and 
performed,  and  the  portion  of  the  skull  goes  to  prove  that  there  must  be  in  such 
which  pressed  upon  the  brain  Avas  raised.  c.ases  an  instantaneous  arrest  of  the  action 
Immediately  consciousness  returned,  and  of  the  nerve  vesicles,  without  morbid 
he  rose  in  his  bed,  and,  without  recogniz-  change  however,  otherwise  they  could  not 
ing  where  he  was,  finished  giving  orders  at  a  moment’s  notice  resume  their  opera- 
lie  had  commenced  issuing  amid  the  din  tion  at  the  exact  point  at  which  they  left 
of  battle  fifteen  months  before.  Kxtraor-  off.  We  can  only  liken  this  extraordi- 
dinary  as  this  case  may  appear,  it  is  far  nary  phenomenon  of  arrest  of  mind  to 
from  being  an  isol.ated  one.  I’richanl  re-  some  .accident  which  h.as  suddenly  stopped 
lates  an  instance  in  which  the  mind  stood  a  machine — the  driving-b.and  has  i>erhaps 
still  for  years  instead  of  months,  and  yet  suddenly  slipped  oft'— and  in  this  instance 
took  up  the  train  of  thought  exactly  .at  the  driving-band  in  all  probability  was 
the  point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
A  Ncw-Kngl.and  farmer,  whilst  laboring  brain.  The  motive  power  restored,  the 
under  some  dissatisfaction  at  having  dis-  machine  went  on  as  before.  That  me- 
posed  of  his  farm  at  a  rate  he  believetl  chanieal  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
below  its  worth,  was  engaged  by  a  neigh-  brain — which  means  an  exercise  of  control 
bor  to  inclose  a  piece  of  land  with  a  over  its  circulation,  according  to  the  de¬ 
fence.  In  order  to  split  the  timber  he  gree  in  which  it  is  exercised — will  produce 
w.as  obliged  to  use  a  beetle  and  wedges,  different  mental  conditions,  from  perfect 
These,  on  finishing  the  labors  of  the  day,  coma  to  perfect  sensibility — is  well  known, 
he  jmt  into  tho  hollow  of  a  tree,  intending  A  man  in  Paris  once  made  a  living  by  al¬ 
to  direct  his  son  to  bring  them  home,  lowing  curious  physiologists  to  make  ex- 
That  night  he  w':is  seized  with  delirium  ;  periments  of  this  nature  upon  him.  He 
in  this  condition  he  remained  for  several  had  suffered  the  operation  of  trephining, 
years,  when  his  mental  power  w'as  sud-  and  his  brain  w.as  covered  by  a  thin 
deidy  restored.  Tho  first  question  he  membrane  only,  by  applying  graduated 
asked  w.as  whether  his  sons  had  brought  pressure  upon  which  the  man’s  relations 
in  the  beetle.  Apprehensive  of  bringing  with  the  whole  external  world  could  be 
on  a  return  of  the  disease  by  entering  cut  off  and  restored  by  the  mere  action  of 
into  explanations,  they  replied  that  they  the  finger.  At  the  will  of  the  operator 
coidd  not  find  them ;  whereupon  the  old  he  lived  alternately  the  life  of  the  highest 
man  rose  from  his  bed,  went  straight  to  order  of  animal,  or  that  of  .a  mere  vege- 
the  hollow  tree,  and  found  the  wedges  table.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  con- 
and  the  ring  of  the  beetle,  the  beetle  it-  dition  of  brain,  in  which  tho  mind  of  the 
self  having  mouldered  away.  Thus  the  j  individual  is  possessed  with  a  double  con- 
delicate,  unused  nerve  A'csiclo,  which  re-  sciousness.  Alternate  states  arise  as  dis- 
tained  the  recollection  of  where  the  tools  '  tinct  in  themselves  as  though  they  be- 
hjid  been  placed,  remained  intact  whilst  i  longed  to  two  individuals.  Doctor  ]\Iitch- 
the  solid  wood  had  perished.  Sometimes  j  ell  relates  a  ca.se  of  this  kind  which  is 
the  memory,  not  only  of  the  idea  upon  ■  so  extraordinary  that  we  must  be  par- 
which  the  mind  was  last  occupied,  but  I  doned  for  quoting  it  entire : 
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“Miss  R - ,  possessing  naturally  a  very 

good  constitution,  arrived  at  adult  age  witliout 
having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  pos.se.ssed 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportu¬ 
nities  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Besides  the  domes¬ 
tic  art.s  and  social  attainments,  she  had  improved 
her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation,  and  was 
well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memory  was  ca¬ 
pacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas. 
Unexpectedly  and  without  any  forewarning  she 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  continued  seve¬ 
ral  hours  ^yond  the  ordinary  time.  On  wak¬ 
ing  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trace 
of  acquired  knowledge.  Her  memory  was  a 
tabula  rasa  ;  all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and 
things,  were  obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found 
neces.sary  for  her  to  learn  every  thing  again. 
She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  and 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons 
and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  the  world.  In  these  exercises 
she  made  considerable  progress.  But  after  a 
few  months  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded 
her.  On  rousing  from  it  she  found  herself  re¬ 
stored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  pa¬ 
roxysm  ;  but  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  every 
event  and  occurrence  that  had  befallen  her  af¬ 
terwards,  The  former  condition  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  she  called  the  ohl  state,  and  the  latter  the 
new  state ;  and  she  was  as  unconscious  of  her 
double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of 
their  respective  natures.  For  example:  in  her 
old  state  she  possessed  all  her  original  know¬ 
ledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired 
since.  If  a  gentleman  or  lady  were  introduced 
to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  tits  tersa,  (and  so  of 
all  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she 
tried  to  learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the  old 
state  she  possessed  fine  powers  of  penman.ship, 
while  in  the  new  state  she  wrote  a  poor  awk¬ 
ward  hand,  havin/  not  time  or  means  to  be¬ 
come  expert  During  four  years  and  upwards 
she  underwent  periodical  transitions  from  one 
of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alternations 
were  always  consequent  upon  a  sound  sleep.  | 
Both  the  huly  and  her  family  were  capable  of  i 
conducting  ^e  affair  without  embarra.ssment  j 
By  simply  knowing  whether  she  was  in  the  old  | 
or  new  state,  they  regulated  the  intercourse 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly.” 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  hypothesis 
of  the  memory  of  impressions  lying  in  i 
layers,  superimposeil  one  upon  another  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  alteniation  of 
the  child-like  and  the  adult  state  of  intel¬ 
ligence  would  be  accounted  for  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  level  of  the  power  that  vi¬ 
vified  the  nerve  vesicles  stamped  with  the 
mental  impression,  stood  at  different  jx?- 
riods  at  different  heights,  retreating  in 
the  child-like  state  to  the  lotvest  ebb,  and  ! 
.again  remounting  to  its  full  intellectual 
height  in  the  adult  (Xiriod. 


I  There  is  no  circumstance  with  reg.ard 
to  the  human  economy  more  remarkable 
than  the  tolerance  sometimes  exhibited  by 
the  brain  of  grave  lesions  and  disorders 
!  within  its  substance.  The  popular  idea 
that  to  touch  the  sensorium  is  tantamount 
I  to  annihilating  the  life,  is  a  monstrous 
!  fallacy.  Soldiers  have  been  known  to 
!  carry  bullets  in  their  brains  without  any 
j  serious  inconvenience,  and  heroic  opera- 
j  tions  are  often  performed  upon  the  cere- 
I  bral  mass  without  injury  to  the  patient. 

I  A  surgeon  lately  informed  us  that  he  ha<l 
I  a  young  stable-boy  lately  under  his  care, 

I  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the 
i  kick  of  a  horse  and  forced  in  upon  the 
cerebr.al  mass,  so  crushing  it  that  a  por¬ 
tion  had  to  be  removed  ;  nevertheless  the 
,  ])atient  recovered,  :md  it  was  remarkable 
!  that  whereas  before  the  accident  he  had 
j  been  subject  to  fits,  and  was  rather  a  dull 
I  boy,  after  the  accident  he  bec.ame  much 
'  brighter,  and  continues  so  to  this  day.  In 
'  all  probability  these  fits  were  of  an  ejulep- 
tiforin  chanicter,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
a  specula  of  bone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  when  this  was  removed  by  the 
oiH?ration,  the  cause  that  led  to  his  dull- 
ne.s8  no  longer  existed.  The  kick  of  the 
horse  was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  have  h.aj»pened  to  him. 

Doctor  Ferrior  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who  retained  all  his  faculties  entire 
until  the  moment  of  his  death,  yet  one 
half  of  whose  brain  was  on  examination 
discovered  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
suppuration.  Doctor  Ileberden  tells  us 
of  a  man  who  j)erformed  the  ordinary  du¬ 
ties  of  life  with  half  a  pound  of  water 
resting  on  his  brain  ;  and  a  still  more  re¬ 
markable  c.ase  is  mentioned  by  Doctor 
O’llalloran  in  which  a  man  suffered  an  in¬ 
jury  upon  the  head  which  c.au8ed  the  suj)- 
puration  of  the  skull,  through  which  near¬ 
ly  one  half  of  the  brain  w.as  discharged, 
mixed  with  matter,  yet  this  m.an  pre¬ 
served  his  intellectual  faculties  until  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Doctor  Wins¬ 
low  that  even  in  these  anomalous  cases 
there  must  have  been  some  disturbance 
of  the  mental  powers  observable,  h.id  the 
attention  of  a  competent  observer  been 
directed  to  them,  and  that  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  found  logically  true,  that  wher¬ 
ever  there  has  been  found  the  trace  of  or¬ 
ganic  cerebral  change,  there  also  must 
have  been  manifestations  of  mental  dis¬ 
turbance.  It  is  not  often  that  fracturing 
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the  skull  proves  a  curative  operation,  hut '  h.as  shown  that  the  nervous  substance  of 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  mere  acci-  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
dental  shocks  to  the  sick  brain  have  proved  tissues  (the  bones  excepted)  by  the  very 
far  more  effective  than  even  the  skill  of  large  proportions  of  phosphorus  which  it 
the  physician.  “I  have  been  informed,”  contains,  .amounting  to  no  less  than  1.5 
says  Doctor  Prichard,  “on  g(X)d  authori-  per  cent  in  100,  and  if  we  speak  of  the 
ty,  that  there  was,  some  time  since,  a  '  solid  matter  alone,  the  important  po.sition 
family  consisting  of  three  boys,  who  were  held  by  this  chemical  agent  in  the  brain 
all  con.sidered  as  idiots.  One  of  them  re-  is  still  more  apparent,  no  less  than  one 
ceived  a  severe  injury  on  the  head ;  from  '  tenth  of  the  Avhole  being  composed  of 
that  time  his  faculties  beg.an  to  brighten,  i  pho.sphorus.  It  is  a  Avell-known  £ict  that 
and  he  is  now  a  man  of  good  t.alents,  and  j  any  laborious  mental  exercise,  indeed  any 
practices  as  a  barrister  ;  his  brothers  are  !  protracted  exertion  of  the  nervous  system, 
still  idiotic  and  imbecile.”  "We  have  it  on  results  in  a  discharge  of  large  quantities  of 
the  authority  of  Petrarch,  th.at  a  slight  the  jdiosphatic  salts  by  means  of  the  kid- 
concus.sion  of  the  brain  wonderfully  neys ;  this  circumstance,  taken  together 
strengthened  the  memory  of  l’oi)e  Clc-  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  brain 
nient  VI.  It  is  equally  certain  that  tu-  of  the  adult  idiot  there  is  a  very  sm.all 
mors  have  gone  on  slowly  incre.asing  with-  amount  of  phosphorus — not  more  than  in 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  with- ,  that  of  a  child — points  to  the  conclusion 
out  for  a  long  time  <listurbiug  the  mental  I  that  it  pLays  a  very  important  part  in  the 

K)wer  of  the  individual.  The  case  of  ;  substance  of  the  mental  powers.  Tbat 
octor  Wollaston  is  remarkably  illu8tr.a-  in  the  large  majoritv  of  cases  of  in.sanity 
tive  of  this.  His  death  was  occasioned  the  blood  is  mainly  m  fault,  there  can  be 
by  a  cerebral  growth  of  this  n.ature,  which  little  doubt ;  but  when  we  remember  how 
in  all  probability  existed  there  from  early  slight  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
youth,  without  perceptibly  to  ordinary  ob-  the  vital  fluid  will  produce  cerebral 
servers  afleeting  his  intellect.  At  last  it  symptons  of  a  very  marked  character,  we 
attained  to  such  a  large  size  that  it  en-  no  longer  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  with 
croached  upon  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  which  these  changes  have  eluded  our  ob- 
and  produced  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  servation.  There  are  certain  moments  be- 
body.  Notwithstanding  this  his  brain  re-  fore  dinner  when  most  men  suffer  what  the 
mained  quite  clesxr,  and  the  last  moments  j  late  Doctor  ^Marshal  Hall  called  the  tem- 
of  his  life  were  engaged  in  writing  some  per  disease ;  the  amiable  become  suddenly 
figures  in  arithmetic  progression,  in  order  unamiable,  and  the  best  of  us  snappish ; 
to  convince  his  friends  lh.at,  although  his  the  morale  of  the  individualisentirelyalter- 
tonguo  was  mute  for  ever,  his  brain  was  ed.  Want  of  rest,  again,  will  so  exhaust 
clear.  the  mind  that  people  positively  are  subject 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  at  such  times  to  delusions,  imagining  their 
post-mortem  examinations  present  but  best  friends  are  slighting  them,  and  exhibit- 
faint  signs  of  any  lesion  of  substance,  ingin variouswaystjua-sisymptomsofinsan- 
even  where  the  mind  during  life  has  ity.  We  very  much  question,  however,  if 
been  thoroughly  disordered.  The  physi-  chemists  yet  possess  skill  enough  to  detect 
cian  but  too  often  seeks  in  vain  in  the  the  temporary  errors  of  the  blood,  which 
lunatic's  brain  for  any  trace  of  disorgan-  we  know  must  have  given  rise  to  tliis  con- 
iz.ation.  He  knows,  nevertheless,  that  al-  <lition  of  things.  Let  us  ask  again  ;  In 
ter.ations  of  some  kind  must  exist,  and  at-  what  particular  does  the  blood  difter  dur- 
tributes  his  failure  to  the  coarseness  of  ing  sleep  from  that  which  it  presents  in 
the  methods  of  exsmiination  at  present ,  the  waking  state  ?  It  contains,  we  know, 
employed.  The  scalpel  .alone  will  never  a  trifle  more  carbonic  acid ;  but  surely 
find  it  out,  and  even  the  microscope  as  this  addition  will  not  account  for  the  act 
yet  fails  to  detect  departures  from  normal  of  dre.aming,  in  which  we  rehearse,  as  it 
structure  of  so  delicate  a  kind  as  those  were,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  brain,  the 
which  are  suflicient  to  overturn  uoble  wildest  thoughts  of  the  insane, 
minds ;  and  we  entirely'  agree  with  Doctor  If  the  patholoOT.st  is  so  often  b.affled  in 
Winslow  in  believing  that,  in  order  to  de-  detecting  actual  disorganization  of  the  in- 
tect  the  more  subtle  lesions  of  the  brain,  stniment  through  which  mind  is  m.anife.st- 
we  must  c.all  in  the  labors  of  the  Cheni- 1  ed,  the  alienist  physician  is  rarely  at  a  loss 
ico-Cerebral  pathologist.  Sir  B.  Brodie  .  to  read  the  symptoms  that  during  life  are 
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sure  to  present  themselves.  Doctor  Wins- '  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saying  where  the 
low  has  cultivated  a  new  field  of  research  line  shall  be  drawn  whicli  shall  bring  the 
ill  those  chapters  of  his  work  in  which  he  '  patient  under  the  eye  of  the  law.  The 
treats  of  the  incipent  stages  of  brain  dis- !  naturally  passionate  man  becomes  outra- 
ease.  The  public  are  apt  to  date  the  i  geous ;  the  religious  person  becomes  fana- 
amount  of  mental  disturbances  from  some  |  tieal ;  the  vain  exceedingly  boastful ;  the 
overt  act,  which  has  startled  and  compel- !  liberal  extravagant ;  the  only  departure 
led  the  attention  of  friends.  Alas !  the  from  the  ordinary  mental  condition  in 
first  overt  act,  in  too  many  cases,  has  also  these  cases  is  an  extraordinary  exaltation 
been  the  last,  and  the  verdict  of  suicide  of  the  passions  and  emotions.  It  is  cases 
committed  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  such  as  these  which  produce  so  much  mis- 
is  considered  sufficient  to  exonerate  all  :  ery  in  the  domestic  circles,  inasmuch  as 
parties  from  any  blame  ;  but  in  every  ease  the  present  state  of  the  lunacy  law  does 
the  first  overt  act  has  been  preceded  by  not  justify  their  being  placed  under  con¬ 
signs  and  potents  of  the  patient’s  state  of  trol.  A  jierson  thus  affected  ra.ay  with 
mind,  W'hich  the  experienced  eye  could  impunity  squander  his  whole  substance 
not  fail  to  detect.  The  ink  is  scarcely  and  bring  his  family  to  ruin;  he  m.ay  ren- 
dry  which  recorded  the  suicide  of  a  very  der  them  mi.serable  for  years  by  the  most 
able  chancellor  of  a  western  diocese.  On  unfounded  suspicions  ;  he  may  bring  dis- 
the  inquest  it  was  stated  that  he  h.ad  been  :  grace  u|>on  his  name  by  exercising  that 
troubled  in  his  mind  for  several  days  pre- 1  excess  of  the  secretive  power  which  finds 
vious  to  the  catastrophe  by  an  error  of  its  climax  in  meaningless  petty  thetls.  The 
2«.  7c?.  which  he  had  made  in  his  diocesan  conditions  of  sanity  and  inssinity  in  such 
accounts.  This  symptom  of  a  departure  cases  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  each 
from  the  well-know’ii  ordin.ary  masculine  ;  other,  that  the  physician  scarcely  dares  to 
tone  of  his  mind  would  have  suggested  to  give  a  verdict  of  insanity  ;  and  many  fami- 
any  skillful  physician  the  necessity  for  ,  lies  are  forced  to  stand  idly  by  whilst  they 
having  him  placed  under  surveillance ;  see  themselves  irretrievably  devoted  to 
had  such  a  step  been  taken,  his  friends  prob-  ruin,  merely  because  the  rigid  rules  of  the 
ably  would  not  have  had  to  lament  his  loss,  lunacy  law  can  not  be  made  flexible  enough 
It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  that  if  we  re-  to  meet  the  ever-varying  phenomena  of 
fine  too  much  in  this  direction,  the  merest '  diseased  mind. 

effects  of  temper  and  exhibitions  of  eccen-  j  The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  physi- 
tricity  which  constitute  character  wdll  at  •  cal  cause  of  many  forms  of  insanity  is  easily 
last  be  looked  Uj)on  and  watched  with  '  accounted  for,  if  Doctor  ^Vinslow  is  right 
suspicion,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  '  in  his  hypothesis  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
mental  disease,  and  that  those  only  will  be  :  as  a  coordinating  mental  iiower,  the  disease 
considered  to  be  sane  who  jxissess  ordi-  of  which  is  li.able  to  produce  the  stronge.st 
nary  level  minds  without  sulncient  origin-  psychological  eccentricities.  The  later 
ality  to  go  out  of  the  lieaten  track.  Such  physiologists  hold  that  the  physical  actions 
an  error  in  reasoning  no  well-educ.ited  are  governed,  as  it  Mere,  by  a  sjiccial 
physician  M'ould  be  guilty  of ;  but  he  poM'er,  which  is  believed  to  reside  in  the 
M'ould  note  with  extreme  suspicion  any  cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain ;  and  the  dis- 
sudden  change  of  a  man’s  settled  habits  ea.se  |>opularly  knou  n  as  St.  Vitus’s  Dance 
or  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thought,  is  supposed  on  very  good  grounds  to  arise 
As  Doctor  Andrew'  Comlie  remarks :  “  It  j  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that 
is  the  prolonged  dep.arture,  without  any  jiower.  The  patient  can  not  conduct  the 
adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  food  to  his  mouth  ;  his  legs  go  every  way 
of  feeling  and  mode  of  thinking  usual  to  but  the  right  one  when  he  attempts  to 
the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  walk ;  he  makes  the  oddest  grimaces  M'hen 
true  feature  of  disorder  in  mind  ;  and  the  a.sked  to  look  you  in  the  face ;  and  in 
degree  in  which  this  disorder  ought  to  be  short,  is  so  incapable  of  performing  one 
held  as  constituting  insanity,  is  a  question  act  of  volition  as  he  should  do,  that  the 
of  another  kind,  and  which  we  can  scarcely  disease  is  aptly  called  “  the  insanity  of  the 
hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  upon.”  muscles.”  The  extraordinary  physical  ex- 
There  very  many  cases,  however,  in  j  ertion  performed  by  persons  so  affected  is 
which  insanity  shows  itself  by  a  simple  '  almost  beyond  belief  Doctor  Abercrom- 
exaggeration  of  usually  healthy  condi-  hie  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  would 
tions.  ,  In  these  cases  the  physici.an  finds  sometimes  throw  her  whole  body  into  a 
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kind  of  convulsive  spring,  by  which  she 
would  leap,  as  a  fish  may  do,  from  the 
floor  on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  full  five 
feet  high  ;  at  other  times  she  would  rotate 
her  head  for  several  weeks  together. 
Others  have  been  known  to  rapidly  ro¬ 
tate  the  whole  body  for  a  month  continu¬ 
ously  ;  one  extraordinary  case  is  on  record 
in  which  a  young  girl  became  i)08se.ssed 
with  the  idea  of  standing  upon  her  head, 
with  her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards;  as 
soon  as  she  had  accomplished  this  position 
she  fell,  as  if  paralyzed,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  the  same  action  again,  continuing 
it  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  for  fifteen  hours 
in  the  day !  Insanity  of  the  muscles  is 
indeed  an  appropriate  name  to  give  to 
such  an  affection.  ILaving  contemplated 
the  frightful  effect  of  disease  of  the  co¬ 
ordinating  power,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  exquisite  nicety  with  which 
that  power,  when  in  health,  adjusts  the 
muscles  to  peifform  any  specific  act.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  of  Paganini  in  drawing  forth  the  ex¬ 
quisite  tones  of  his  violin.  It  is  almost 
ini]>ossible  to  conceive  the  precision  and 
aplomb  with  which  difl'erent  groups  of 
muscles  must  have  been  directed  to  .pro¬ 
duce  the  delic.ate  shades  of  music  he  called 
forth  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  yet  this 
accuracy,  however  often  repeated,  never 
failed  him.  Let  us  grant  that  there  is 
some  coordinating  power — some  executive 
presiding  over  the  just  association  of  our 
ideas — and  there  is  no  incoherence  for 
which  its  disease  may  not  be  held  respon¬ 
sible. 

“  There  i.<  no  fixed  or  even  transient  delu- ! 
sion,”  says  Doctor  Winslow  in  the  case  of  Psychi¬ 
cal  Chorea.  “  In  these  coses  the  in.sanity  ap{>ears 
to  depend  upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  coor- 
dinatiug  power  (eliminated  in  all  proability  in 
the  cerebrum)  and  paralysis  of  what  may  be 
designated  the  executive,  or,  to  adopt  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  regulative,  or 
legislative  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  ])atient  so 
affected  deals  in  the  most  inexplicable  and  al> 
surd  combinations  of  ideas.  Filthy  ejaculations, 
terrible  oaths,  blasphemous  expressions,  wild 
denunciations  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  contempt, 
allusions  the  most  obscene,  are  often  singularly 
mingled  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  love, 
affection,  virtue,  purity,  and  religion  .  .  ,  I  ] 
jiave  often  known  patients  while  suffering  from 
the  choreic  type  of  insanity,  alternately  to  spit, 
bite,  cares.s,  kiss,  vilify,  and  praise  those  near 
them,  and  to  utter  one  moment  sentiments  that 
would  do  honor  to  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  use  language  only 
expected  to  proceed  from  the  moutlis  of  the 


most  depraved  of  human  beings.  This  phase 
of  mental  aberration  is  often  seen  unassociated 
with  any  form  of  delusion,  hallucination,  or  il¬ 
lusion.” 

What  the  nature  of  this  mental  regu¬ 
lative  force  may  be  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  of  the  muscular  coiirdinating 
power.  I^hysical  methods  of  inejuiry  tell 
us  nothing,  and  can  not  be  cxpecterl  to  do 
so. 

It  has  been  said  by  Cicero,  that  if  it 
had  been  so  ordered  by  nature  that  we 
should  do  in  sleep  all  we  dream  of  doing, 
every  man  would  have  to  be  bound  down 
before  going  to  bed.  It  does  seem  re¬ 
markable  that  during  one  third  of  our 
lives  we  should  be  liable  to  a  derangement 
of  the  mental  power  (for  such  is  dream¬ 
ing)  which  in  our  waking  state  would 
render  us  liable  to  be  pLaced  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  very  intimate  connection 
undoubtedly  existing  betw'een  dreaming 
and  insanity  has  in  all  times  attracted  the 
attention  of  psychologist.^,  .and  of  late 
physiologists  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  physical  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  the  former  very  remarkable  state.  Doc¬ 
tor  Marshall  Hall  believed  that  sleep  is  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  some  constriction  of  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck,  or  by  a  slug¬ 
gishness  of  the  respiratory'  organs,  either 
cau.se  leading  to  a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  calculated  to  produce  somnolency. 
We  know  that  every  degree  of  insensibil¬ 
ity,  up  to  complete  coma,  can  be  produced 
by  simply  allowing  the  neck  to  rest  with 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  agaimst  a  tighten¬ 
ed  cord.  Nature  has,  therefore,  only  to 
contract  the  great  vessels  periodically  to 
bring  about  the  state  of  things  wo  so 
readily  do  artificially  ;  but  sleeping  is  not 
dreaming,  says  the  reader.  Certainly  not ; 
but  it  is  the  dark  background  on  which 
the  pattern  of  our  dreams  is  woven,  and 
in  all  probability  the  condition  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  brain  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  also  answerable  for  the  diversi¬ 
fied  pattern  itself.  The  absence  of  voli¬ 
tion,  says  Doctor  Darwin,  distinguishes 
the  state  of  sleep  from  the  waking  state. 
This  projiosition  is,  however,  rather  too 
sw'eeping,  for  in  all  probability  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfect  sleep  or  absence  of 
volition,  any  more  than  there  is  in  any 
position  in  which  every  muscle  of  the 
body  is  totally  at  rest ;  at  all  events  in 
dreaming  there  are  many  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  sleep  unequally,  and 
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this  inequality  possibly  arises  from  the 
]>osition  of  the  head  directing  a  fuller 
flow  of  blood  to  one  part  of  the  brain 
than  to  others,  or  from  its  detention  in 
given  portions.  If  we  examine  a  dream 
narrowly  we  find  that  volition  may  or 
may  not  be  excited,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  excitement  created  in  the 
mind  by  the  illusion  passing  before  it. 
For  instance,  it  often  happens  that  we 
dream  we  are  pursued  by  a  mad  bull  or 
by  an  assa.ssin,  and  the  greatest  distress  is 
occasioned  by  finding  that  we  can  neither 
call  out  nor  run  away'  It  again  often  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  that  w’e  dream  we  are  suddenly 
filling  down  a  precipice ;  but  here  volition 
is  as  it  were  suddenly  aw'akened  out  of  its 
sleep,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  endeavor  to 
save  ourselves  from  falling,  we  jump  up 
in  the  bed.  We  have  here  a  proof  that 
volition  does  not  rest  so  soundly  but  that 
it  can  be  roughly  and  suddenly  shaken 
into  life.  In  somnambulism  it  is  actively 
awake,  although  consciousness  is  perfect¬ 
ly  dormant.  There  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  day-mare — a  condition  of  the  brain 
which  exists  just  as  we  are  waking  from 
sleep,  when  we  are  perfectly  conscious,  but 
unanle  either  to  move  or  to  call  out ;  voli¬ 
tion  in  fact  has  slept  longer  than  the  other 
faculties  of  the  brain.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  sleeping  on  the  back  is  generally  as¬ 
signed  as  a  cause  of  nightmare,  or  that 
condition  in  which  action  seems  most  ob¬ 
stinately  bent  upon  not  answering  the  ap¬ 
peals  made  to  it.  This  fimt  certainly 
seems  favorable  to  a  belief  that  position 
has  something  to  do  with  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  the  different  faculties  of 
the  brain  rest  during  sleep.  The  seat  of 
the  muscular  cotirdinating  jmwer,  the 
cerebellum,  in  the  recumbent  position 
may  possibly  suffer  congestion  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  lying  partially  under  the 
cerebrum.  The  state  of  reverie  or  of 
day-dreaming  presents  many  features 
which  are  very  analogous  to  that  of  men¬ 
tal  aberration.  Except  that  w'e  are  con¬ 
scious  of  our  abandoning  the  fancy  to  its 
own  will,  this  condition  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  dreaming.  An  indulgence 
in  this  habit  tends  to  emasculate  the  mind. 
When  long  continued,  it  is  often,  says 
Doctor  Winslow,  precursory  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  some  types  of  mental  disorders.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  in  his  Contarina  Flemming^  has  with 
intuitive  genius  seen  this  truth  : 

“  I  have  sometimes,”  he  says,  “  half  believed. 


although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying,  that  there 
is  only  a  step  between  his  state  w’ho  deeply 
indulges  in  imaginative  meditation,  and  insanity; 
for  I  well  remember  when  I  indulged  in  medita¬ 
tion  to  an  extreme  degree  that  my  senses  ap¬ 
peared  sometimes  to  be  wandering.  I  can  not 
describe  the  peculiar  feelings  I  then  experienced 

.  .  .  but  I  think  it  was  that  I  was  not 
always  assured  of  my  identity  or  even  existence ; 
for  I  found  it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure 
that  I  lived  ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  very  often 
at  night  of  taking  down  a  volume  and  looking 
into  it  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I  liad 
not  been  dreaming  of  my.self.” 

We  may  allude  to  one  faculty  of  the 
brain  which  appears  always  to  remain  dor¬ 
mant  during  dreams :  we  allude  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  wonder.  The  most  incongruous 
images,  the  oddest  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  strangest  persons  present 
themselves  before  us  at  such  times  unchal¬ 
lenged.  We  converse  with  friends  and 
relations  long  since  dead,  without  feeling 
the  least  surprise  at  their  resurrection. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  is  .also  wanting.  I  low 
can  we  wonder  when  the  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  absent.  And  herein  we  find  the 
extraordin.ar^  likeness  between  dreaming 
and  certain  forms  of  insanity.  The  coor¬ 
dinating  psychical  power  in  both  ca.ses 
is  in  abeyance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
shrewdly  s.aid,  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states  is,  that  in  dreams  the 
horses  have  run  aw.ay  with  the  coach  whilst 
the  co.achman  is  asleep ;  in  lunacy  the  run- 
aw.ay  takes  place  whilst  the  coachman  is 
drunk.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  coach  in  the  two  c.ases 
is  so  remarkably  alike,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  absence  of  volition  in  the 
former,  that  we  think  the  psychologist  is 
justified  in  considering  them  associated 
phenomena  of  mind. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  cases  in¬ 
deed  in  which  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity 
commenced  in  a  dream. 

“A  gentleman  (says  Doctor  Winslow)  who  had 
previously  manifest^  no  appreciable  symptoms 
of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of  disturbed  and 
anxious  thought,  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a 
sane  state  of  mind ;  upon  rising  in  tbe  morning, 
to  the  intense  horror  of  his  wife  he  was  found  to 
have  lost  his  senses  t  He  exhibited  his  in.sanity 
by  asserting  that  he  was  going  to  be  tried  for  an 
offense  which  he  could  not  clearly  define,  and  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  had  no  right  conception. 
He  declared  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  in 
hot  pursuit  of  him ;  in  fact,  he  maintained  that 
they  were  actually  in  the  house.  He  begged 
and  implored  his  wife  to  protect  him.  He 
walked  about  the  bedroom  in  a  state  of  great 
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apprehension  and  alarm,  stamping  his  feet  and 
wringing  his  hands  in  the  wildest  agony  of  de- 
s(>air.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the 
case,  his  wife  said  that  she  had  not  observed 
any  symptom  that  excited  her  suspicion  as  to 
the  state  of  her  husband’s  mind ;  but  upon  lieing 
questioned  very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during 
the  previous  night  he  appeared  to  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  what  she  considered  to  Ik*  the 
night-mare  or  a  frightful  dream.  Whilst  appa¬ 
rently  asleep,  he  cried  out  several  times,  evident¬ 
ly  in  great  distress  of  mind :  ‘  Don’t  come  near 
me !’  ‘  Take  them  away !’  ‘  Oh  save  me,  they 
are  pursuing  me !’  It  is  singular  that  in  this  case 
the  insanity  which  was  clearly  manifested  in 
the  morning  appeared  like  a  continuation  of  the 
game  character  and  train  of  perturbed  thought 
that  eiieted  during  hie  troubled  eleep,  when, 
according  to  his  wife’s  account,  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  dreaming.” 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  h.as  referred  in  liis 
Paychologiciil  hyimry  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  quality  in  the  brain,  a  quality  Doctor 
CarjHMiter  terms  unconscious  cerebr.ation. 
It  often  happens  that  after  accumulating 
a  number  of  facts  in  an  inquiry,  tlie  mind 
becomes  so  confused  in  contemplating 
them,  that  it  is  inc.apable  of  proceeding 
with  its  labors  of  arrangement  and  elabo¬ 
ration;  dismayed  at  the  cb.aotic  heap,  it 
backs  as  it  were  upon  itself,  and  mc  feel 
cert.ain  that  it  is  of  no  use  cudgeling  our 
dull  brains  any  longer.  After  a  little 
while,  however,  without  having  once  con¬ 
sciously  recurred  to  the  subject,  we  find 
to  our  surprise  that  the  confusion  which 
involved  the  qtiestion  h.as  entirely  subsid¬ 
ed,  and  every  fact  has  fallen  into  its  right 
place.  Is  it  possible  that  the  brain  c.an, 
without  our  knowledge,  select  and  elimi¬ 
nate,  aggregate,  .and  segregate  facts  assul)- 
tilely  as  the  digestive  organs  act  upon  the 
food  introduced  to  the  stomach?  Sir 
Henry  Holland  is  inclined  to  di.s.sent  from 
such  a  conclu.sion,  and  leans  rather  to  the 
exjdan.ation  of  the  phenomenon  which  Sir 
B.  Brodie  has  himself  suggested,  namely, 
that  the  seeming  ordering  process  may 
bo  accounted  for  by  suj)posing  that  all  the 
unnecessary  facts  fade  from  tlie  memory, 
whilst  those  which  are  es.sential  for  the 
tdtim.ate  arrangement  .and  classification  of 
the  subject  under  consideration  are  left 
clear  of  the  weeds  that  before  encumbered 
them.  But  this  explanation  involves  a 
confession  of  an  eliminative  process  going 
on  nnconsciou.sly  in  the  brain,  which  aj)- 
pcars  to  us  to  be  little  less  wonderful  than 
a  hidden  cogihuion.  Why  should  the 
unessential  facts  alone  fade  ’?  We  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  recognize 


masked  operations  of  mind.  Stirely  we 
see  every  day  examples  of  cerebral  acts 
being  performed  of  which  the  individual 
is  afterwards  totally  oblivions.  Let  us 
instance,  for  example,  the  mental  impres¬ 
sions  engraved  with  a  searing  iron,  as 
it  were,  ujxin  the  brain  in  moments  of 
delirium.  Lender  chloroform,  again,  the 
mind  is  often  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation, 
and  goes  through  mental  Labor  of  a  kind 
calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  leave 
lii.sting  traces  behind  it  on  the  memory  ; 
nevertheless  water  does  not  more  readily 
give  up  impressions  made  upon  it  than 
does  the  tablet  of  the  brain  under  this  in¬ 
fluence.  Even  in  dreams,  of  which  we 
take  no  note,  but  which  are  patent  to 
bystanders  by  our  speech  and  actions, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  “  unconscious  cer¬ 
ebration.”  Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
in  referring  to  a  vague  feeling  that  all  of 
us  at  times  have  experienced  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  particular  act,  that  “  we  have 
gone  through  it  all  before,”  endeavors  to 
ex])l.nin  it  by  supjmsing  that  the  faint 
shadow  of  a  dream  h.as  suddenly  and  for 
the  first  time  come  to  our  recollection  in 
a  form  so  unusual  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  had  acted  the  part  before  in  another 
world.  That  we  go  through  brain-work 
unconsciously,  we  have  therefore  no  doubt; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  shoidd 
deny  the  existence  of  a  power  seated  in 
the  br.ain,  whose  duty  it  is  silently  to  sift 
the  grain  from  the  husk  in  the  immense 
mass  of  mental  pabulum  supplied  to  it  by 
the  senses. 

There  can  be  found  no  more  curious 
chai»ter  in  the  history  of  the  human  body 
and  mind  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
phenomenon  of  morbid  attention  directed 
to  its  different  organs.  The  power  of  in¬ 
fluencing  any  particular  portion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  by  the  concentration  of  our 
attention  ujKin  it,  is  so  marvelous  that  we 
wonder  the  method  of  its  action  has  not 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than 
it  appears  to  h.ave  been.  It  Avould  seem 
as  though  the  mind  possessed  the  jiower 
of  modifying  the  functions  of  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  and  of  exciting  sensations 
quite  independently  of  any  act  of  volition. 
The  mere  act  of  attention  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  organ  over  which  we  possess  no  mus¬ 
cular  control  is  sufficient  to  ))roduce  some 
alteration  of  its  functions.  Thus,  we  may 
will  that  a  spot  in  the  skin  shall  itch,  .and 
it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only  localize  our  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  point  sufficiently ;  by  di- 
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reeling  our  thoughts  to  the  heart  it  rapid¬ 
ly  beats ;  by  soliciting  the  lower  intestine 
it  is  quickly  brought  into  action.  There 
is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  w’hich  is 
not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  sim¬ 
ply  concentrating  the  attention  upon  it. 
NV^hole  regions  of  superfici.al  nerves,  such 
as  those  of  the  skin  in  the  neck,  may  be 
exalted  in  their  action  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  by  the  mere  expectation  of  being 
tickled  there.  This  nervous  attention  may 
become  so  persistent  as  to  cause  actual 
disease.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  in 
dyspepsia,  where  the  patient  is  for  ever 
thinking  of  his  stomach,  and  at  last  dis¬ 
eased  function  degenerates  into  diseased 
organization,  and  he  falls  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  helpless  hypochondriac.  But  if 
an  attitude  of  concentrated  attention  upon 
his  mere  animal  functions  is  thus  capable 
of  producing  disease  in  them,  what  effect 
has  it  upon  the  mind  itself?  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  remarked  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  condition  of  our  wonderful  existence, 
that  while  w'e  can  sjifely  use  our  faculties 
in  exploring  every  part  of  outward  na¬ 
ture,  that  we  can  not  sustain  those  powers 
when  directed  inward  to  the  source  and 
center  of  their  operations — in  other  w-ords, 
the  mind,  when  it  persists  for  any  length 
of  time  in  analyzing  itself,  scorpion-like 
stings  and  destroys  its  own  action.  That 
we  can  as  readily  injure  our  bruins  as  our 
stomachs  by  pertinaciously  directing  our 
attention  to  fancied  disea-ses  in  them  can 
not  be  doubted,  and  that  mere  perversion 
of  ordinary  modes  of  thought,  such  asjnay 
exist  in  minds  only  functionally  disorder¬ 
ed,  m.ay  be  fixed  by  the  action  of  morbid 
attention  so  as  to  constitute  permanent 
aberration,  is  equally  certain.  Hence,  as 
Doctor  Winslow  says,  “  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  of  not  exercising  like  trustworthy  senti¬ 
nels  a  watchful  supervision  and  active  con¬ 
trolling  influence  over  every  thought,  and 
the  evil  that  arises  from  not  keeping  in  a 
state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental 
emotions.  The  fearful  mischief  from  ne-  j 
glecting  by  resolute  mental  efforts  to  battle 


with  the  erratic  suggestions  of  an  unduly 
excited  and  flighty  imagination,  to  keep 
in  abey.ance  .and  even  to  strangle  in  their 
birth  unhc.althy  impressions  struggling  to 
fix  and  engraft  themselves  upon  the  easily- 
moulded,  plastic,  .and  yielding  fancy  can 
not  be  over-estimated  or  exaggerated.” 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  thi.s  is 
needless  advice,  or  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  re.ason  struggling  manfully  with 
the  promptings  of  ins.anity.  Bishop  But¬ 
ler  tells  us  th.at  he  was  all  his  life  strug¬ 
gling  against  devilish  suggestions,  and 
nothing  but  the  sternest  watchfulness  en¬ 
abled  him  to  lieat  down  thoughts  that 
otherwise  would  have  maddened  him. 
His  case  is  but  an  example  of  that  of 
thousands  of  persons  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  every  day,  who  under  a  calm 
exterior  conceal  conflicts  between  the  rea¬ 
son  and  the  first  promptings  of  insanity 
of  the  most  terrible  kind. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  .arti¬ 
cle  to  enter  into  the  professional  treatment 
necessary  to  combat  the  various  forms  of 
cerebral  mischief  so  graphic.ally  det.ailed 
in  Doctor  Winslow’s  volume,  which  to 
the  general  reader  is  as  interesting  as  a 
rom.ance,  whilst  to  the  psychologist  it  is 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  only 
as  a  storehouse  of  fact  bearing  upon  brain 
disorganization,  but  also  as  a  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  fine  and  graduated  links 
which  connect  healthy  and  disordered 
minds.  liut  it  will  be  at  least  consol.a- 
tory  to  those  who  view  with  alarm  the 
symptoms  of  increa.sed  cerebral  disorders 
in  the  community,  that  the  means  of  grap¬ 
pling  the  evil  are  not  w.anting.  “  I  am 
satisfied,  ”  says  the  author,  “  tliat  it  is  in 
our  power  to  .arrest  the  j>rogre8s  of  the 
fatal  cerebral  disorganiz.ation  that  so  often 
follows,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  injuries  to 
the  head,  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts, 
and  are  on  the  look  out  for  the  first  scin¬ 
tillations  of  brain  disorders,  for,  as  Doctor 
Grieves  has  sagiiciously  said :  ‘  It  is  not 
enough  to  tre.at  them  when  they  come, 

THEY  MUST  BE  SEEN  AND  MET  COMING.’  ” 
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WiiAT  ig  the  character  of  a  glacier  ? 

The  first  on  which  we  set  foot  was  that 
of  the  Lower  Grindelwald.  Our  guide 
was  a  boy  tolerably  tender  in  years,  but 
perfectly  well  developed  in  his  inouetarjr 
propensities.  His  notion  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  production  ai>peared  to  be  that  it 
was  a  mass  of  ice  which  ought  to  yield  a 
liandsome  income.  He  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  lived  in  a  hut  hard  by,  were 
evidently  farming  the  jihenomenon  to  the 
best  .advantage.  The  youth  led  us  to  the 
base,  helped  us  up  a  ladder,  made  a  little 
excursion  on  the  frozen  roof,  e.vhibited 
his  adroitness  by  running  along  a  narrow 
ledge,  sharp  almost  as  tlie  razor  bridge 
which  good  Mohammedans  expect  to  pass 
on  their  route  to  Paradise,  and  then  put 
on  a  peculiar  look,  which  seemed  to  say  : 
“  Please  remember  the  ghacier !  ”  just  as 
cockney  children,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  oyster  season,  call  upon  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  “  Kemember  the  grotto !”  A  suit¬ 
able  fee  having  been  paid  by  one  of  the 
party,  and  received  with  a  tolerably  jo¬ 
cund  exprc-ssion  of  countenance — not  with 
that  matchless  air  of  remonstrance,  or  at 
best  of  resignation,  which  settles  upon  a 
iiritish  cabman’s  face  when  he  turns  over 

•  The  Glaeiere  of  the  Alps :  being  a  Narrative  of 
Exenreiont  ami  Ateent*,  an  Aeeount  of  the  Origin 
ami  Phenomena  of  Glaeien,  anti  an  Jixpotition  of 
the  Phgeieal  Prineiplee  to  tehieh  thet/  are  related. 
By  Jons  Tysoall,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Ixuidon:  John  Murray.  1860. 

Oceasional  Paper*  on  the  Theory  of  Glaeier* ; 
nofp  Jir»t  collected  and  chronological fy  arranged. 
With  a  prefatory  Note  on  the  recent  Progre**  and 
present  As/tect  of  the  Theory.  By  Jamf.h  D.  FoRBEii, 
B.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1869. 

The  Frozen  fkream  :  or,  an  Account  of  the  Na¬ 
ture,  Propertie*,  Danqert,  and  U»es  of  Ice  in  vari¬ 
ous  Part*  of  the  World.  London :  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Chnstian  Knowledge.  1869. 

Norway  and  it*  Glaeier*  visited  in  1861  ;  follow¬ 
ed  by  Journal*  of  Excursion*  in  the  High  Aljis  of 
Dauphini,  Berne,  and  Savoy.  By  J.  D.  Forbes, 
D.C.L.,  etc.  Edinburgh :  Blacks.  1863. 


the  fare  in  his  outstretched  palm — the 
youth  intpiired  whether  we  should  like  to 
hear  the  reverberations  produced  by  a 
small  cannon  ?  Now,  Echo  is  a  very  mer¬ 
cenary  nymph  amongst  the  Oberland 
mountains.  “Whether  true  or  not  of  Hel¬ 
vetic  soldiers,  it  is  pretty  correct  in  regard 
to  Helvetic  sounds.  But  who  would  ol)- 
ject  to  j»!iy  a  trifle  for  a  salvo,  when  he 
listens  to  the  mimic  thunder  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  roaring  up  the  icy 
ravines  like  some  wounded  Titan  fleeing 
to  his  hair?  or  who  would  think  that  a  few 
blasts  from  an  Alpine  horn  ivere  too 
costly,  when  he  heard  the  wild  sweet 
notes  answered  in  silvery  softness  by  the 
harps  of  the  hills,  as  if  in  loving  rivalry 
with  the  music  of  the  vales  ?  A  few  ech¬ 
oes,  therefore,  were  ordered,  just  as  we 
would  liave  bespoken  a  bowl  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and-cream.  The.se  being  duly  enjoy¬ 
ed,  we  returned  to  the  chdlet,  where  the 
patriarch  took  the  opjiortnnity  of  asking 
one  of  us  privately  w'hat  sum  had  been 
given  the  lad  for  his  .semces.  Whether 
the  old  m.an  and  the  boy  were  joint  part¬ 
ners  in  the  glacier,  or  w’hether  the  former 
considered  himself  the  proprietor  and  the 
Latter  his  manager  merely,  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  one  thing  was 
certain — they  were  both  anxious  that  the 
phenomenon  should  pay;  both  had  Hudi- 
bra.stic  notions  of  its  worth  in  creation,f 
and  both  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  the  Lower  Grindel- 
wald. 

Men  of  thoughtful  minds,  however, 
must  gaze  upon  tliese  huge  rivers  of  frost 
very  difterentlv  from  the  parasites  of  the 
glacier.  To  tlie  student  of  Nature,  the 
lover  of  science,  the  admirer  of  the  juc- 
turesque,  they  present  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  pimiant  spectacles  which  the 
planet  affords.  ^lountains  overpower  you 

f  “  For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 

But  80  much  money  as  ’twill  bring  Y  ” 
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by  their  silent  majesty,  and  by  the  air  of  I  Parr’s  life  pills  advertised  on  the  Grands 
everlasting  repose  which  sits  on  their  |  Mulets,  and  Holloway’s  ointment  reek- 
brows;  down  goes  the  soul  on  its  knees  '  lessly  recommended  on  the  top  of  Monte 
in  presence  of  these  monarchs  of  matter,  Kosa. 

and  the  eye  which  attempted  to  climb  j  Not  the  least  distinguished  amongst 
their  hoary  heights  is  beaten  back  to  earth,  I  those  who  are  entitled  to  rank  as  philo- 
as  if  to  crush  the  pride  of  mortals,  and  '  sophical  explorers  is  Professor  Tyndall, 
make  us  feel  what  puny  things  are  they  I  Fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the  glacier- 
w'ho  call  themselves  the  lords  of  creation,  world,  he  has  borrowed  time  from  his  cth- 
Sharing  in  this  attribute  of  grandeur,  the  i  er  pursuits  to  serve  a  suitable  ajtprentice- 
glacier,  however,  excites  a  feeling  of  in-  ■  ship  amongst  the  Alps.  With  his  theodo- 
tense  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  instinctive  ^  lite  and  thermometer  he  has  pcnetratwl 
awe ;  for,  on  glancing  at  its  surface,  all  I  into  many  a  snowy  wilderness,  and  col- 
torn  and  seamed,  its  white  clifls  app.arent-  lected  facts,  as  Shaksjteare’s  samphire 
ly  in  the  very  act  of  tumbling  down  the  gatherer  collected  his  favorite  plant,  from 
slope,  its  blocks  of  granite  strewn  hither  giddy  heights  and  perilous  jirecipices. 
ana  thither  in  wild  confinsion,  you  can  He  appears  to  be  so  patient  of  fatigue 
scarcely  help  regarding  it  as  some  huge  |  that  he  tan  weary  out  the  practiced  crags- 
monster  which  has  just  been  convulsed  men  themselves ;  so  careless  of  cold  that 
with  passion,  and  suddenly  paralyzed  with  he  c.an  wander  all  day  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
all  its  agonies  imprinted  on  its  frame.  In-  in  an  iced  atmosphere  ;  so  venturesome 
voluntarily  you  hold  the  breath,  as  if  ex-  that  he  goes  w’here  the  guides  are  reluc- 
pecting  every  moment  that  the  spell  which  tant  to  follow ;  so  fearless  of  danger  that 
IS  upon  the  scene  will  dissolve,  and  that  he  prefers  a  slijipery  slojie,  where  the 
those  frozen  billows  will  break  away  from  thought  of  constant  hazard  keeps  the 
the  enchanter’s  charm,  and  rush  with  mind  perpetually  on  the  alert,  to  the  safe 
maddened  uproar  into  the  hapless  valley  insipidities  of  a  dead  level.  With  such 
beneath.  (pnalifications,  therefore,  we  risk  nothing 

To  men  of  science  in  particular  these  in  saying  that  he  is  just  the  man  for  the 
phenomena  offer  peculiar  attractions.  For  mountains.  In  his  second  ascent  of  Monte 
some  time  past  they  have  been  the  subject  Uosa,  for  exam|»le,  in  1858,  the  attendant 
of  much  discussion.  There  are  points  in  whom  he  had  engaged  refused  to  charge 
the  behavior  of  a  glacier  which  are  ex- 1  a  deep  fls.sure  which  the  I*rofe.s8or  cleared 
tremely  perplexing ;  and  the  great  ques-  at  a  bound.  Persuade<l  to  make  a  circuit 
tion  how  a  solid  mass  of  ice  can  travel  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  obstacle, 
along  its  rocky  bed  as  steadily  as  a  liquid  the  rifts  in  the  glacier  became  so  ugly  and 
stream  glides  across  a  peaceful  j>lain,  has  so  numerous  that  the  poor  fellow’s  fears 
kept  philosophy  in  a  pleasing  flutter  for  obtained  the  mastery  of  his  courage,  and 
many  years.  The  interest  of  the  topic  he  was  at  length  dismissed  by  the  British 
has  also  led  to  much  mountain  explora-  explorer.  A  party  of  climbers  from  the 
tion.  The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  no  long-  same  hotel,  with  a  lull  staff  of  guides,  had, 
er  makes  a  hero  of  a  man.  It  was  all  very  indeed,  ascended  before  the  Professor,  but 
well  for  Mr.  Auldjo  to  play  the  lion  upon  these  he  soon  pas.sed,  leaving  them  far 
the  strength  of  his  trip  in  1827,  and  to  behind,  and  taking  his  lone  way  to  the 
write  a  thrilling  quarto,  illustrated  with  crest  of  the  mountain.  To  reach  the  sum- 
lithograph  perils  which  almost  take  the  mit  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  along  a 
breath  out  of  your  body.  It  was  very  kamm,  or  slender  edge  like  the  ridge  of  a 
fine  for  poor  Albert  Smith  to  gather  lau-  house-roof.  f)n  one  side  the  slope  w'as 
rels  from  the  head  of  the  snowy  sove-  sufficiently  startling,  being  broken  by 
reign,  and  to  extract  a  fortune  out  of  a  sin-  murderous-looking  precipices ;  on  the  oth- 
gle  expedition  to  the  summit.  But  times  er  there  w’as  a  swift  descent,  some  thou- 
have  changed,  and  so  strong  a  current  of  sands  of  feet  in  height,  where  no  footing 
tourists  has  set  in  for  the  mountains —  could  be  procured  by  brute  or  biped, 
some  in  search  of  an  a])i)ctite,  others  in  Yet,  overhanging  this  terrible  declivity, 
quest  of  a  sensation,  but  a  few  also  in  the  snow  had  fonned  a  kind  of  comice, 
pursuit  of  scientific  information — that  the  and  though  the  feathery  material  was  hard- 
spirit  of  icy  adventure  has  been  fairly  '  ened  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could  bear 
roused,  and  (who  knows  ?)  it  is  by  no  |  the  weight  of  the  liuman  body,  yet  the 
means  improbable  that  we  shall  Lave  i  feet  sunk  in  it  for  some  little  distance,  and 
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once  the  traveler  pushed  the  handle  of  his 
hatchet  quite  through  the  lodge,  so  that 
he  looked  down  into  the  dizzy  gulf,  and 
saw  the  clouds  ttimbling  and  surging  be¬ 
neath.  Arrived  at  the  top,  observes  the 
author : 

“  I  thought  of  my  position  :  it  was  the  first  | 
time  that  a  man  had  stood  alone  upon  that  wild  I 
peak  ;  and  were  the  imagination  let  loose  amid 
the  surrounding  agencies,  and  permitted  to 
dwell  upon  the  perils  which  separated  the 
climher  frf>m  hLs  kind,  I  dare  say  curious  feel¬ 
ings  might  have  been  engendered.  But  I  was 
prompt  to  quell  all  thoughts  which  might  les.sen 
my  strength  or  interfere  with  the  calm  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  Once,  indeed,  an  accident  made  me 
shudder.  While  taking  the  cork  from  a  liottle 
which  is  deposited  on  the  top,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  those  who  have  ascended  the 
mountain,  my  ax  slipped  out  of  my  hand,  and 
slid  some  thirty  feet  away  from  me.  The 
thought  of  losing  it  made  my  tlesh  creep,  for 
without  it  descent  would  be  utterly  impos.sible. 

I  regained  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  an  aflec- 
ti«)n  which  might  be  l>estowed  upon  a  living 
thing,  for  it  was  literally  my  staff  of  life  under 
the  circumstances.  One  look  more  over  the 
cloud-capped  mountains  of  Italy,  and  I  then 
turned  my  back  upon  them  and  commenced 
the  descent” 

Tlie  book  which  has  thus  been  nurtured 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  glaciers  is  divided 
into  two  portions — the  one  narrative  and 
descriptive,  the  other  scientific  and  ex- 
|K)sitory.  There  is  enough  of  adventure 
in  the  first  part  to  interest  the  most  loung¬ 
ing  reader,  and  enough  of|)hilosophical  fact 
and  deduction  in  the  second  to  gratify  the 
most  thoughtful  inquirer.  AVith  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  work  of  literary  di¬ 
gestion,  .and  a  fuller  development  of  the 
materials  .at  his  di8pos.al,  Professor  Tyn- 
<l.all,  who  e.aii  w’rite  with  marked  vigor  and 
brilliancy,  would  have  penned  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  eajitivating  treatise  on 
glaciers  hitherto  produced. 

We  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  consitleration  of  the  topic. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  origin  of  n  gla¬ 
cier  ? 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  .an  assembly  of 
mountains,  the  traveler  will  observe  that 
the  loftier  hills  are  capjied  with  snow,  and 
that  the  sides  are  ruled  oil’,  as  it  were, 
by  a  horizontal  line,  which  denotes  the 
boundary  of  perpetual  winter.  All  is 
white  above,  all  is  green  or  rocky-gray 
below.  If  you  climb  the  steep  slopes,  you 
]»robably  find  that  the  cloud  which  was 
drenching  you  with  r.ain  up  to  a  certain 


level,  (in  pure  spite,  yon  think,  for  the  last 
guide  has  stolen  your  Mackintosh  cape,) 
now  pours  out  its  contents  in  the  form  of 
sleet,  or  of  exquisitely  crystallized  flakes. 
Even  at  the  equator  the  man  who  mounts 
the  Andes  will  perceive,  on  entering  the 
region  of  eternal  frost,  somewhere  about 
I  the  height  of  sixteen  thousand  or  seven¬ 
teen  thousjind  feet,  that  the  frontier  line 
is  almost  as  je.alously  defined  as  it  could 
be  between  a  couple  of  pugnacious  states 
below. 

Now,  as  the  vapor  from  the  seas  and 
the  jdains  is  constantly  lifted  to  the 
mountain-tops,  and  as  cloud  after  cloud  is 
flung  down  upon  the  rock  in  a  solid  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  obvious  that  these  upland  re¬ 
gions  would  receive  an  ever-increasing 
burden  were  not  some  measures  adopted 
for  their  relief.  Much  useful  moisture 
would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
locked  up  in  snowy  granaries,  where  it 
could  serve  no  profitable  end.  Not  to 
mention  minor  agencies,  two  very  striking 
forces  are  therefore  brought  into  play. 
First,  there  is  the  av.alanche.  AVTien  the 
declivity  is  con.siderable,  a  portion  of  the 
accumulated  mass  is  at  length  detached, 
and  away  it  slides  with  gathering  momen¬ 
tum,  until  it  shoots  over  the  nearest  pre¬ 
cipice  with  a  magnificent  bellow,  or  else 
sweeps  headlong  into  some  quiet  valley, 
mowing  a  path  for  itself  through  the  pine 
forest,  and  driving  its  white  plowshare 
across  the  peasant’s  corn-field,  or  over 
the  doomed  hamlet,  with  all  its  sleeping 
children.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  the 
glacier.  Kindred  in  function,  these  two 
agencies  are  yet  singularly  dilferent  in 
action.  The  one  is  a  sudden-flashing,  tur¬ 
bulent,  pa.«sionate  thing,  leaping  down 
from  its  den  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger, 
and  accomplishing  its  purposes  with  the 
pitiless  ferocity  of  the  lord  of  the  jungles. 
The  other  is  tardy  in  its  growth,  sluggish 
in  its  steps ;  as  stealthy  in  its  movements 
as  the  shadow  which  crawls  over  the  dial ; 
and  so  tranquil  in  its  forays  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  cultivation  that  generations  come 
and  go  whilst  the  frosty  invader  is  endea¬ 
voring  to  steal  a  few  feet  of  territory. 
With  true  poetical  felicity  Byron  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  former  as  a  “  thunderbolt  of 
snow and  with  equal  aptness  Shelley 
says  of  the  latter,  that 

“  The  glaciers  creep 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey. 
Slowly  rolling  on.” 
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It  is  from  these  “  far  fountains,”  then — 
the  deposits  which  collect  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — that  the  frozen  tide  is  perpetually 
recruited.  Forced  down  by  its  own 
weight,  the  snow  is  compelled  to  cross 
the  frontier  line,  where  it  is  brought  under 
the  control  of  its  great  enemy  caloric; 
and  there,  subjected  at  once  to  enormous 
pressure  from  behind,  and  to  many  super¬ 
ficial  meltings  and  internal  freezings,  it  is 
compacted  into  that  peculiar  form  of  ice 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  specu¬ 
lation. 

Tlie  upi>er  portion,  therefore,  of  every 
glacier  consists  of  unconsolidated  snow. 
To  this  spongy  and  granular  material  the 
French  have  given  the  designation  of 
wrw,  the  Germans  that  of  Jirn.  It  lies 
in  vast  mountain-basins,  walled  in  with 
shaggy  cliffs,  where  human  foot  rarely 
rambles,  and  where  the  ponderous  silence 
of  those  lifeless  solitudes  is  only  broken 
by  the  shoutings  of  the  tempest,  and  by 
the  briefer  thunders  of  the  avalanche. 

Finding  an  outlet  in  some  gorge  or  de¬ 
pression,  the  compacted  snow'  proceeds 
on  its  mysterious  march  to  the  regions 
“where  men  must  work  and  women  weep.” 
Follow  its  course,-  and  certain  features, 
obscurely  perceived  at  first,  are  gradually 
but  prominently  developed.  You  obsen-e, 
for  example,  that  this  ice-river  bears  upon 
its  surface  stones  of  all  sizes,  from  mere 
gi-ains  up  to  monstrous  blocks.  These,  at 
any  rate,  can  not  have  been  showered  from  ! 
the  clouds  like  the  snow'  which  constitutes 
the  crystallized  torrent.  Whence  do  ttiey 
come  ?  It  is  part  of  Xature’s  i)olicy  to 
wear  down  the  loftiest  hills  by  slow-  but 
sure  degrees.  Frost  Inserts  its  wedges  of 
ioe,  and  tears  off  great  lumps  with  the 
force  of  gunpowder.  The  gentle  rain¬ 
drops  abrade  the  solid  rock,  and  carry 
away  particle  after  particle  as  certainly  as 
the  quarryman's  chisel.  The  lightning 
seizes  upon  the  tall  pinnacles,  which  seem 
to  tempt  its  stroke,  and  dissolves  them  in 
a  spray  of  splinters.  The  avalanche  drives 
before  it  all  the  movable  materials  it  en¬ 
counters  in  its  impetuous  rush.  These, 
with  the  winds  and  other  agencies,  are  all 
in  league  against  the  aspiring  hills,  and 
can-y  on  the  work  of  disintegration  with 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  an  inflexibility 
of  action  which  renders  them  masters  of 
Time,  and  puts  all  our  little  human  chro¬ 
nologies  quite  out  of  court. 

Fragments  of  rock  thus  detached  will 
be  borne  downwards  for  some  distance,  if 


1  they  alight  upon  the  icy  stream.  For  the 
most  part  the  mountain  detritus  arranges 
;  itself  in  the  form  of  two  ridges,  which 
fringe  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are 
I  known  as  lateral  moraines.  To  the  reader 
1  who  may  never  have  seen  the  sjiectacle 
j  for  himself,  it  will  be  a  poor,  though  it 
i  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  illustration, 
to  suppose  that  the  heaps  of  stones  and 
drossy  lumps  which  sometimes  border  our 
highways  were  immensely  magnified,  and 
then  prolonged  in  riotous  contusion  along 
both  sides  of  its  course.  Should  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  compel  the  ice  to  make 
a  sharp  bend,  the  blocks  are  heaped  up  in 
a  high  wall.  Even  at  the  glacier  of  the 
Khone,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  mountain  dtbris, 
the  traveler  who  descends  the  path  that 
overlooks  this  frozen  ca.scade  will  observe 
how  the  pressure  has  forced  up  the  blocks 
at  the  turn  of  the  gorge,  and  piloil  them 
against  the  opposing  hill  in  a  mound  of 
Cyclopean  ma.sonry.  t>hould  two  of  these 
ice-rivers  hapi)en  to  meet,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  inonaines  on  the  side  of  junc¬ 
tion  must  neces.>iarily  combine.  Thus  en¬ 
larged  the  glacier  proceeds  on  its  M  ay, 
carrying  M'ith  it  the  confluent  stony 
stream.s,  which  appear  like  a  dark  band  in 
its  center.  United  they  constitute  uhat 
is  called  the  medial  moraine.  Perhaps 
other  tributaries  may  pour  in  their  stifl'en- 
ed  billows  ;  if  so,  a  similar  amalgamation 
occurs,  a  new'  streak  is  formed  on  the  floM-- 
ing  ice,  and  M  here  these  successive  addi¬ 
tions  continue  m  cH  defined,  you  may  tell 
at  the  foot  of  a  glacier  how  many  feeders 
there  are  uj»  to  its  head.  In  the  loner 
part  of  the  ^ler  de  Glace,  and  in  the  right 
[  section  of  the  stream,  five  of  these  torrents 
of  rubbisii  arc  croM'ded  together  in  glo¬ 
rious  confusion.  Sometimes  the  stony 
ridges  are  found  to  disappear,  the  blocks 
being  sM'alloM  ed  up  in  great  chasms,  and 
sometimes  they  return  to  the  surface,  like 
the  clas.'^ical  waters  of  Alpheus  and  Art*- 
thusa.  But,  on  arriving  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  glacier,  they  are  hurled  down 
the  icy  embankment,  as  if  the  child  of  the 
unspotted  snoM's  M’ere  eager  to  shake  oft' 
all  impurities  from  its  surface;  and  then, 
collecting  in  heaps,  (often  in  concentric 
ridges,)  they  are  knoM-n  as  terminal  mo¬ 
raines.  And  truly  these  disorderly  frag- 
tnents  do  not  add  much  to  the  beauty, 
hoM'ever  greatly  they  may  conduce  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  They  give 
the  ice  a  littered  look.  We  confess  that 
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we  scarcely  like  to  see  a  fair  valley  strewn 
with  mountain  sweepings.  You  almost  ex¬ 
pect  to  discover  a  board  nailed  to  the  rocks 
to  announce  that  “All  the  rubbish  in  crea¬ 
tion  may  be  shot  here.”  Clambering  across 
the  stony  wilderness  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  some  of  these  ice-rivers,  you  are 
tempted  to  think  for  the  moment  th.at  a 
small  planet  has  been  reduced  to  ruins,  or 
th.at  ])erhaps  you  h.ave  arrived  at  the 
world’s-eud,  where  the  cohesive  forces  of 
nature  are  fading  fast,  and  where  the 
stoutest  rocks  are  crumbling  of  their  own 
accord. 

Occasionally,  however,  these  blocks  are 
found  on  the  stream  in  a  very  romantic 
position.  Yonder  is  a  great  slab  of  stone,  j 
supported  upon  a  pillar  of  ice,  an<l  looking 
like  a  colossal  table,  at  whicli  the  giants  j 
of  the  glacier  might  sit  down  to  their 
meals.  Seen  by  a  newspaper  reporter 
accustomed  to  the  discovery  of  prodigious 
cabbages,  and  other  horticultuml  mar¬ 
vels,  it  would  doubtless  be  compared  to  a 
monstrous  mushroom  with  a  rude  stalk 
.and  flattened  lop ;  .and  for  some  time  af¬ 
terward  his  imagination  (stimul.ated  by 
the  visiorj)  might  sujiply  the  journal  to 
which  he  was  attached  with  a  succession  of 
fictitious  fungi  of  incredible  dimension.s. 
He  this  as  it  m.ay,  however,  the  most  care¬ 
less  tourist — the  man  who  visits  the  Uo- 
senlaui  or  the  Mer  de  Glace  just  to  s.ay 
that  he  has  “  done  ”  a  glacier — can  luardly 
refr.ain  from  inquiring  how  a  huge  boulder 
could  ever  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pe¬ 
destal,  seeing  that  is  impossible  to  porch  a 
bronze  figure  upon  a  column  without  much 
human  groaning  and  m.any  mechanical 
appliances.  Hut  the  w’onder  is  easily  ex- 
plaine<l.  The  surface  of  the  glacial  ma.ss 
mclt.s,  and  conseq^uently  lowers  under  the 
fiery  influences  ot  the  sun.  Opposite  the 
^lout.anvert,  in  the  hot  months  of  .July 
and  August,  Forbes  calculated  that  the 
loss  by  mere  ablation  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  three  and  a  half  inches  in  tlie 
course  of  a  single  day.  Still  higher  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  deduced ;  but  since  a 
thick  stone  slab  is  a  wretched  conductor 
of  heat,  and  can  not  be  readily  charged 
with  solar  caloric,  it  will  serve  to  some 
extent  as  a  shield  for  the  8up|>orting  ice 
below.  When,  therefore,  the  warmth  of 
summer  has  reduced  the  general  surface 
of  the  frozen  stream  below  its  w’inter  level, 
the  fancy  of  the  spectator  may  discover 
numerous  specimens  of  tables,  tombstones, 
umbrellas,  to.adstools,  mushrooms,  or  other 


object.s,  according  to  the  line  of  life  in 
which  his  metaphors  may  commonly  run. 
Still,  as  the  southern  end  of  a  block  so 
fixed  will  n.aturally  receive  a  larger  share 
of  warmth  in  a  northern  latitude  than  the 
opposite  extremity,  the  heat  really  absorb¬ 
ed  ought  to  tell  with  greater  effect  upon 
I  that  side  of  the  crystal  jullar.  Gratlually, 

I  therefore,  in  such  a  ca.se,  the  slab  begins 
to  dip,  until  .at  last  it  slides  off  and  leaves 
I  the  stem  without  protection ;  or,  if  this 
result  should  not  arise,  the  lengthening 
stalk,  thinned  by  the  ex|)osure  to  the 
warm  winds  and  oblique  sunshine,  breaks 
down  under  its  load,  and  the  block  alights 
upon  another  portion  of  the  glacier,  to  re¬ 
float  the  same  game,  unless  it  should  bury 
itself  in  some  great  fissure,  where  its 
pranks  for  the  time  are  at  an  end. 

Hitherto  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
asmnied  the  existence  of  motion  in  the 
huge  structure.  IIow  can  this  fact  be 
demonstrated  ?  At  first,  when  the  idea 
was  annoiuiced,  many  persons  listened  to 
it  with  as  much  incredulity  as  the  theolo¬ 
gies  of  the  seventeenth  century  listened 
to  the  assertion  of  Galileo  respecting  the 
gadding  jwopensities  of  the  earth.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising ;  no  one  who  stands 
beneath  the  enonnous  bank  which  forms 
the  termination  of  a  large  glacier,  and 
who  remembers  that  the  frozen  mass  ex¬ 
tends  for,  jH-'rhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
continuously,  could  well  be  blamed  if  he 
requested  you  to  carry  the  story  of  its 
travels  to  an  audience  of  “marines.” 
Some  (iernian  j»hilo8ophers,  indeed,  flatly 
denied  that  j)rogress  in  such  a  ca.se  was 
possible.  HJ pvr  si  imiove.  From  head  to 
foot,  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  from  the 
surface  to  its  darkest  depths,  the  huge 
thing  is  all  in  action,  and  the  consolidat¬ 
ing  snow  of  the  distant  hills  will  one  day 
reach  the  valley  as  surely  as  the  waters  of 
a  spring  will  eventually  arrive  at  the 
ocean,  whether  dropped  from  the  cloud  or 
transjmrted  by  the  stream. 

For,  first,  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  th.at  a  mass  which  is  always  thawing 
during  the  heats  of  summer  through  a 
considerable  jmrtion  of  its  length,  must 
shrink  in  its  bed  unle.ss  it  is  pertinaciously 
renewed.  On  a  sultry  day,  the  gelid 
monster  seems  to  perspire  .at  every  pore. 
Hig  drops  trickle  down  its  face,  numerous 
rivulets  cut  out  channels  for  themselves  on 
its  surface,  and  the  streams  w'hich  grope 
their  way  through  the  interior  issue  at 
the  extremity  in  impetuous  torrents,  like 
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the  Rhone  or  the  Arveiron.  A  few  sea¬ 
sons  would,  therefore,  suffice  to  dissipate 
these  mountains  of  moisture  were  they 
not  built  up  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed. 
There  is  only  one  mode  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished.  If  the  head  of  a  column 
of  soldiers  is  annihilated  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery,  it  can  only  maintain  its 
ground  in  case  it  is  steadily  fed  and  re¬ 
plenished  from  behind. 

Secondly,  however,  the  fact  of  motion 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations. 
In  1827  Hugi  ran  up  a  little  cabin  at  the 
base  of  a  rock  which  diodes  the  Finster- 
Aar  from  the  Lauter-Aar  tributaries.  Re¬ 
turning  in  1830  he  found  that  it  had 
sailed  down  the  frozen  stream  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Six  years  afterwards,  this  nomadic 
mansion  had  advanced  upwards  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet ;  and  when 
Agassiz  fell  in  with  it  in  1841,  greatly  to 
his  surprise  he  discovered  that  it  had  ^)er- 
foi-med  a  journey  of  four  thousand  lour 
hundred  feet  since  its  erection.  There  it 
was,  as  sound  and  well  preserved,  after 
its  lonely  travels,  as  if  it  had  been  kept 
under  a  glass  case  all  the  while.  In  1787 
De  Saussure  left  a  ladder  on  the  Glacier 
du  Geant ;  in  1830  it  was  found  embedded 
in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  having  traveled  the 
intervening  distance  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  per  annum. 
Decidedly  a  good  pace  for  such  a  crawling 
monster  of  ice  !  So  discrepant,  however, 
were  the  calculations  of  different  ob8er\'- 
ers,  that  it  became  necessary  to  scrutin¬ 
ize  the  proceedings  of  a  glacier  more  nar¬ 
rowly.  Might  not  these  diversities  of 
motion  be  due  to  the  physical  features  of 
the  gorges  along  which  the  ice  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wander?  The  nature  of  the 
slope,  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
channel,  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the 
sides,  with  many  other  circumstances, 
would  doubtless  operate  to  favor  or  re¬ 
tard  the  flow  of  the  gelid  stream.  So 
Bishop  Rendu  perceived ;  so  Professor 
Forbes  demonstrated.  For  in  1842  the 
latter  philosopher  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  (occasionally  lasting  for  hours 
together,  whilst  the  sun  was  blazing 
fiercely  above,  and  his  feet  were  immersed 
in  slinigy  snow  below)  which  enabled  him 
to  report  uimn  the  movements  of  these 
frosty  masses  with  some  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence.  It  was  ascertained  that  their  ad¬ 
vance  was  continuous,  and  not  by  jerks 
and  starts,  as  some  had  supposed.  Taking 


any  fixed  point  near  the  Montan  vert,  the 
speed,  from  day  to  day,  ajijjcared  to  vary 
to  some  extent.  On  Monday,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  travel  15'2  inches ;  on  Tuesday 
we  achieve  16'3  inches  ;  on  Wednesday  m’c 
get  over  still  more  ground,  namely,  1 7’5 
inches  ;  but  on  Thursday  we  take  it  more 
leisurely,  for  we  only  execute  1 7’4  inches 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  glacier  prosecuted 
its  march  during  the  night,  though  with 
rather  less  rapidity  than  during  the  day ; 
thus,  reckoning  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  to  six  o’clocTc  next  moniing,  we 
may  execute  only  eight  inches  of  road, 
whil-st  in  the  following  twelve  hours  M-e 
crawl  over  nine  and  a  half.  It  was  in¬ 
ferred,  also,  that  the  p.ace  of  the  ice  was 
affected  by  the  warmth  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  during  cold,  snowy  wea¬ 
ther  the  Aar  gl.acier  dragged  itself  along 
at  the  rate  of  155  millimetres  a  day  ;  but 
a  fine  fortnight  followed,  and  then  the 
traveling  mass,  rendered  brisk  by  sun¬ 
shine,  accomplished  230  millimetres,  on 
the  average,  within  each  twenty-four 
horn's.  The  frozen  monster,  therefore, 
proceeds  more  sluggishly  during  winter 
than  Slimmer,  though  it  does  not  by  any 
means  indulge  in  hybeniation,  as  some  phi¬ 
losophers  had  supposed.  In  the  Glaciers 
des  Bois  and  des  Bossons  the  movement 
during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  colder,  apjieared  to  be  about 
double.  Further,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  surface  of  the  ice  advances  with 
greater  speed  than  the  lower  portion  ;  for, 
on  fixing  wooden  pins  in  the  terminal 
face  of  the  great  glacier  of  Chamoitni,  a 

{irocess  of  some  peril,  on  account  of  the 
docks  and  rubbish  constantly  shot  from 
the  mass,  it  appeared  that,  at  heights  of 
12,  46,  and  89  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
velocities  were  respectively  2'87,  4*18, 
and  4'66  feet.  More  than  this,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  celerity  of 
the  icy  mass  was  greater  toward  the 
center  than  it  was  at  the  sides.  Agassiz 
had  drawn  a  conclusion  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  but  Forbes  discovered  that,  whilst 
a  peg  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  near  the  ISIontanvert,  progressed 
through  17^  inches  in  a  day,  another  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  forced 
its  way  through  27  inches  in  the  same  in¬ 
terval.  From  observations  on  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier,  it  appeared  that  there  the 
center  advanced  at  a  comparative  canter ; 
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for,  at  the  distance  of  l.SOO  feet  from 
the  margin  the  velocity  was  14  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  distance  of  300 
feet  it  was  only  3  inches,  and  close  to  the 
hank  it  had  nearly  if  not  wholly  van¬ 
ished. 

Not  that  this  difference  of  speed  should 
astotiish  us,  if  the  glacier  were  a  fluid 
mass.  In  an  ordinary  river  we  know 
that  the  water  at  the  sides  is  retarded  by 
the  friction  which  it  necessarily  encoun¬ 
ter.  Arrange  a  line  of  little  boats 
across  the  stream,  let  them  all  set  out  at 
the  same  moment  as  if  for  a  race,  and  the 
central  ones  will  immediately  take  the 
lead,  and  beat  the  wings  of  the  flotilla 
hollow.  True,  however,  as  this  may  be  in 
general,  certain  modifications  of  the  prin- 
ci|>lo  must  undoubtedly  arise.  The  nature 
of  the  channel,  and  the  character  of  the 
obstacles  interposed,  will  obviously  affect 
the  result ;  and,  consequently^  one  part 
of  the  little  squadron  may  be  gaining 
upon  competitors  at  one  period,  and  at 
another  flagging  in  the  rear,  as  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  voyage  permit.  Professor 
Forbes  having  openited  on  one  half  only 
of  the  Mer  de  (Jlsu'e,  Profe.ssor  Tynd.all 
extemled  his  researches  across  the  w'hole 
brc.adth  of  that  ra.arveloHS  torrent.  Some 
distance  below  the  Montan  vert  a  number 
of  stakes  were  pkanted  in  a  straight  line 
from  side  to  side.  They  started  on  their 
race;  four  and  twetity  hours  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  heat.  Would  the  seventh 
stake  win  ?  for  it  stood  ui>on  the  middle 
of  the  glacier,  and  the  od<ls  were,  there¬ 
fore,  gre.atly  in  its  flivor.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  obst^rvers,  however,  the  stake  near¬ 
est  to  the  ea.stcrn  bank  proved  to  bo  the 
victor ;  the  pace,  in  fict,  having  gradually 
increased  from  the  left  bank,  w'hero  it 
was  12J,  to  the  right  bank,  wdiero  it  was 
about  32.  Several  other  lines  were  set 
out,  .and  several  other  contests  took  place 
at  different  parts.  The  results  varied  ;  at 
some  places  it  w.as  found  that  the  eastern 
half  of  the  frozen  flood  moved  more  swift¬ 
ly  th.an  the  western  half,  and  at  others 
the  reverse  obtained.  Wliat  conclusion 
could  be  deduced?  On  comparing  the 
curvatures  of  the  channel  with  the  rates 
of  progression  at  different  parts,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  icy  m.a.ss  conducted  itself 
like  a  fluid  in  regular  flow,  the  line  of 
maximum  motion  (to  S|)e.ak  imposingly) 
not  following  the  axis  of  the  glacier,  but 
varying  with  the  flexures  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  meandered. 


The  fact  of  movement,  then,  is  so  well 
est.ablished,  that  if  the  congreg.ation  of 
c.ardinals  which  condemned  Galileo  were 
impanneled  to  try  the  question,  they  would 
hardly  venture  to  return  a  verdict  in  the 
negative.  Most  assuredly,  if  they  did, 
not  an  ice-stream  in  the  Romanist  cantons 
would  obey’  the  decree,  and  the  Protest- 
I  .ant  glaciers  would  of  course  take  pride 
in  advancing  at  their  very  quickc.st  pace. 
Now,  one  interesting  consequence  of  this 
downward  movement  is  the  production  of 
'  those  crev.asses  wdth  which  the  mass  is 
seamed  and  gashed  in  such  picturesque 
profu.sion.  Many  a  schoolboy  might  im.a- 
gine  that  the  frozen  slopes  of  a  Mer  de 
Glace  w’ould  afford  a  splendid  play’-ground 
for  the  skater,  and  enable  him  to  cut  his 
figures  of  eight  in  the  very  mi<ldle  of  the 
dog-days,  lint  how  wofully  dis.appointed 
the  youth  would  be  wercr  he  suddenly 
tr.ansported  to  the  Montanvert  or  Mayen- 
wand.  He  might  as  well  dream  of  dis- 
pl.aying  his  adroitne.ss  in  a  quarry'  or  a 
crowded  churchyard.  Renta  yawn  in 
the  ice,  dividing  it  into  ridges  or  occa- 
sionallv  breaking  it  up  into  great  wedge- 
shapeci  blocks.  We  might  almost  fancy 
that  some  drunken  comet  with  a  hard  nu¬ 
cleus  (if  such  there  be)  had  dashed  up 
against  our  globe  in  one  of  these  quarters, 
and  recoiled  after  inflicting  a  terrible 
bruise  upon  the  earth,  and  su.stainitig — so 
it  is  to  bo  hoped — still  more  serious  injur¬ 
ies  itself.  These  fissures  are  chiefly  inar- 
gin.al ;  th.at  is  to  8.ay,  the  cracks  run  from 
the  side  of  the  channel  in  .an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  but  pointing  up  the  stre.ara.  Mr. 
Hopkins  luvs  shown  that  just  such  a  st.ate 
of  things  as  actually  prevails  must  result 
from  the  mechanical  tension  to  which  the 
ice  is  ex[)osed.  Wo  have  seen  th.at,  .as  <a 
general  principle,  the  center  of  the  glacier 
moves  more  merrily  than  its  fl<ank8.  Let 
a  bo.at  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
current  of  an  ordinary  river,  as  if  we  were 
about  to  steer  directly  .acros.s,  and  when 
the  he<a<l  is  allowed  to  drift  downwards, 
the  stern  being  secured  by  a  chain,  the 
vessel  will  soon  take  up  .an  inclined  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  b.ank.  It  will  then 
be  subjected  to  a  slight  strain,  which,  so 
far  as  it  can  operate  in  such  a  case,  would 
tend  to  snap  the  timbers  athwart  their 
length.  J list  so  with  any  particular  ixtr- 
tion  of  ice  at  the  side  of  a  glacier.  From 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  medial  por¬ 
tions,  it  is  exposed  to  an  oblique  pull,  and 
whenever  the  tension  becomes  sufficiently 
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powerful,  crack  goes  the  structure,  and  a  1 
crevasse  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  force  is  gradually  produced. 
Should  the  glacier  arrive  at  some  sudden  j 
slope  in  its  course,  its  surface  must  neces-  j 
sarily  be  stretched  in  order  that  the  mass 
may  adapt  itself  to  the  configuration  of 
the  bed  in  which  it  moves.  Yielding  to 
this  strain,  a  diflTcrent  set  of  fissures  will 
he  developed,  as  wave  after  wave  of  the 
sulmtance  rolls  over  the  brow  of  the 
incline.  Transverse  crevasses  they  are 
called,  from  the  direction  they  assume. 
A  third  form  of  fracture  is  the  longitudi¬ 
nal.  AVhen  the  glacier  is  stoutly  resisted 
in  its  progress  by  some  obstacle  in  front 
but  is  still  urged  to  adv.ance  by  the  relent- 
les-s  pressure  from  behind,  it  endeavors  to 
relieve  itself  by  expanding  laterally,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  jHjrinit.  Nu¬ 
merous  splits  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
reveal  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  forces 
which  are  playing  unseen  in  the  interior 
of  the  structure. 

The  formation  of  crevasses,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  rapid  a  j)rocess  as  might 
be  expected.  We  read  amongst  old 
writers  that  the  ice  fret^ucntly  cracks  like 
thunder,  in.aking  a  tenable  noise  and  al¬ 
most  frightening  the  whole  neighborhood 
out  of  its  wits.  But  the  operation  in 
^  general  appears  to  be  more  modestly  con¬ 

ducted.  Brotessor  Tyndall  states  that 
only  one  case  came  under  his  own  observ¬ 
ation  : 

“On  the  thirty -first  July,  1857,”  says  he, 
“  Mr.  Hirst  and  myself,  having  completed  our 
day’s  work,  were  standing  together  upon  the 
Glacier  du  G^ant,  when  a  loud,  dull  sound,  like 
that  produced  by  a  heavy  blow,  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  body  of  the  ice  underneath  the  s{>ot  on 
which  we  stood.  This  wa.s  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  sharp  reports,  which  were  heard  some¬ 
times  above  us,  sometimes  below  us,  sometimes 
apparently  close  under  our  feet,  the  intervals 
l>etwecn  the  louder  reports  being  filled  by  a  low 
singing  noise.  We  turned  hither  and  thither 
as  the  direction  of  the  sounds  varied ;  for  the 
glacier  was  evidently  breaking  beneath  our  feet, 
though  we  could  discern  no  trace  of  rupture. 
For  an  hour  the  sounds  continued  without  our 
being  able  to  discover  their  source.  This  at 
length  revealed  itself  bv  a  rush  of  air-bubbles 
from  one  of  the  little  pools  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  which  was  intersected  by  the  newly- 
formed  crevasse.  W e  then  traced  it  from  some 
distance  up  and  down,  but  hardly  at  any  place 
was  it  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  blade  of 
my  penknife  to  enter  it” 

When  fully  fonned,  however,  these 


gaping  chinks  are  objects  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  to  the  exjdorer.  There  is  enough 
of  diflSculty  and  of  peril  about  them  to 
produce  a  noble  excitement,  as  he  winds 
in  and  out,  sometimes  traversing  thin 
ledges  where  a  goat  could  scarcely  find 
footing,  sometimes  leaping  great  chasms, 
down  which  he  would  glide,  were  liis 
spring  to  fail,  until  the  icy  walls  approach¬ 
ed  and  riveted  him  for  ever  in  their  ter¬ 
rible  embrace  ;  sometimes  stopping  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  rich  deep  hues  with  which  the 
water-la<len  clefts  are  charged,  or  to  dip 
the  hand  into  the  frosty  li«|uid,  and  feel 
the  blood  curdling  in  the  veins  ami  tlie 
marrow'  shrinking  in  the  bones ;  for  surely 
the  awful  chill  which  these  glacier  pools 
produce  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  |K.t- 
rifying  touch  of  death  itself.  But  it  is 
when  hidden  by  snow  that  the  crevasses 
are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Crossing  them 
unconsciously,  many  an  intrepid  moun¬ 
taineer  has  suddenly  vaiiisheci,  no  lime 
being  given  him  to  utter  a  cry,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  to  murmur  a  prayer.  The  late 
of  the  Uussian  traveler  who  sank  into  a 
fissure  at  Zermatt  last  autumn,  and  whom 
liis  attendants  were  unable  to  extricate, 
will  still  be  in  the  j)ublic  recollection. 
Many  marvelous  escapes,  however,  liave 
occurred.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
jH'Jusant  who  fell  into  a  erevas.se,  found 
himself  in  a  sort  of  crystalline  tunnel, 
groped  his  w.ay  along  the  course  of  a 
stre:unlet,  and  at  last  is.sued  to  day  hrni.sed 
and  exhausted,  but  glad  to  be  rescued 
from  a  miserable  death  and  a  frozen  se¬ 
pulcher.  In  1836,  a  Chamouni  guide, 
l)evuna.s8on,  was  crossing  the  Clacier  du 
Tulefre  with  a  traveler,  on  his  way  to 
that  pleasant  little  oasis  in  the  ice,  the 
Jardin.  Suddenly  the  former  disappear¬ 
ed.  lie  had  set  foot  on  a  fissure  which 
was  treacherously  concealed  by  the  snow'. 
The  latter  called  long  and  loudly,  but  re¬ 
ceiving  ho  answer,  he  concluded  that  the 
l>oor  iellow'  was  in  death’s  stern  keejiing, 
and  returned  to  the  Montanvert  in  de¬ 
spair.  The  guide,  however,  had  gone 
down  “quick”  into  the  chasm,  and  on 
recovering  from  the  sliock  he  foujid  liim- 
self  not  very  seriously  injured.  Drawing 
out  liis  knife,  he  began  to  cut  steps  in  the 
sides  of  the  cavity.  By  these  he  managed 
to  raise  himself  to  the  surface  wilh  con¬ 
siderable  difliculty,  and  soon  startled  his 
friends  by  his  unexpected  return  to  the 
world  from  which  he  appeared  to  have 
taken  so  sad  and  hurried  a  departure.  At 
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the  time  the  accident  occurred  Devouassou 
had  with  him  a  cloth  knapsack,  which  he 
abandoned  in  the  heart  of  the  crevasse. 
Just  ten  years  afterwards  some  portions 
of  this  very  article  were  discovered  on  the 
ice  at  a  place  below  the  confluence  of  the 
streams  du  Talefre  and  de  Lechaud.  The 
distance  between  the  point  of  loss  and  that 


of  recovery  was  about  4300  feet.  For  ten 
years,  therefore,  the  knapsack  had  beea 
traveling  through  the  interior  of  the 
structure  at  the  rate  of  430  feet  per  an¬ 
num,  and  then  was  vomited  to  the  surface, 
torn  by  friction,  but  neither  discolored 
nor  decayed. 

(to  SB  CONCLUDED.) 


from  the  London  Brricw. 
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Nearly  a  century  ago,  Voltaire  wrote 
in  the  common-place  book  of  one  of  our 
countrymen  passing  through  Ferney  on  his 
wav  to  Home,  “  An  Englishman  traveling 
to  Italy  leaves  men  to  see  pictures.”  This 
sarcasm  has,  in  our  day,  lost  its  point. 
Italy  has  vindicated  its  manhood.  Her 
people  have  pcrseveringly  and  sacrificially 
resisted  the  secular  and  priestly  tyrannies 
itu)K)hed  upon  them  by  foreign  armies, 
and  have  earned  by  their  self-command 
and  magnanimous  forbearance  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  the  respect  of  all  Europe. 
Mr.  Arthur’s  book  is  published  most  op¬ 
portunely.  The  testimony  of  so  compe¬ 
tent  and  imj)artial  a  witness  will  have  its 
due  weight  m  English  society,  where  the 
reaction  of  feeling  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Continental  outbreak  of 
1848  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
.sanguine  but  little  hope  in  the  future  of 
Italy.  It  had  become  a  fashion  to  doiibt 
whether  the  Latin  races  of  Europe  could 
be  trained  to  freedom  ;  and  the  judgment, 
if  not  the  sympathies,  of  our  educated 
classes  had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
“  legitimate”  conservators  of  “  order,” 
Our  natioiiiil  egotism  found  some  consola¬ 
tion  from  this  almost  univers-ality  of  Con¬ 
tinental  despotism,  in  the  idea  that  men 
of  English  race  alone  were  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  free  institutions.  From  such  un- 
Avorthy  gratulations  the  recent  Italian 
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movement  has  aroused  us  to  wiser  and 
higher  views,  and  has  taught  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  justly  the  capabilities  of  the 
most  gifted  of  European  nations. 

Englishmen  are  hajipily  ignorant  of 
gross  abiLses  of  power  by  the  Executive  ; 
and  are,  in  fact,  seldom  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  government  restraint  or  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  sort.  Tlie  newspajiers  and 
the  income-tax  remind  us  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  docs  exist,  and  here  our  practical 
acquaintance  and  personal  contact  gencr- 
.ally  end.  As  a  commercial  people  we 
are  averse  to  wars  and  revolutions,  which 
interfere  with  trade,  and  produce  mone¬ 
tary  panics.  The  c.ase  against  an  estab¬ 
lished  government  must  therefore  be 
clearly  made  out  before  the  thinking  mid¬ 
dle  classes  of  England  c.an  sympathize 
with  resistance  to  legitimate  authority. 
If  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Govcniment  had  been  traceable  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  sentimental  feeling  of  race,  or 
if  the  main  objection  to  the  government 
of  the  Pope  had  been  the  obstacle  which 
it  interposed  in  the  way  of  Italian  unity, 
we  migiit  have  ranked  the  Italian  revolu¬ 
tion  with  the  revolt  of  Belgium  in  1830, 
which  we  natlier  deprecated  than  ap¬ 
proved.  But  the^  ca.se  against  Austria, 
and  its  dukedoms,  and  the  I'ope,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  King  of  Naples,)  has  for 
years  been  admitted  by  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  cool-headed  diplomatists 
of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 
The  interference  of  France  and  Sardinia 
(although  naturally  viewed  with  suspicion, 
by  the  rest  of  Europe)  had  become  a  ne- 
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cessity.  “  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  sight  can  pierce.  Italy,  free  and  united, 
was  full.”  It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  be-  would  be  indeed  “  the  tiiumph  of  hope 
tween  such  an  interposition  of  an  over-  over  experience.”  The  great  difficulty  is 
whelming  force,  ostensibly  on  the  side  of  not,  that  for  fourteen  centuries  past  the 
progress,  or  a  revolutionary  propaganda  peninsula  has  been  divided  into  distinct 
under  the  banners  of  Mazzini.  Mr.  Ar-  and  geuer.ally  unfriendly  states;  or  that 
thur  visited  the  chief  towns  of  Northern  the  local  interests  of  its  provinces  are  dif- 
and  Central  Italy,  associated  with  all  ficult  to  reconcile ;  or  that  the  social,  in- 
classcs,  from  the  salotm  of  the  rulers  tellectual,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
downwards  to  the  workshops  and  dwell-  major  part  of  the  population  are  unfavor- 
ings  of  the  poorest  of  the  population.  He  able  to  the  experiment ;  or  that  the  pow’er 
tells  us  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard;  of  France  or  Austria,  or  both,  is  opposed 
his  own  remarks  and  reflections  r.arely  to  this  fusion  of  administr.ations  and  peo- 
occur,  and  then  only  as  connecting  links  pies.  All  such  hindrances  have  more  or 
in  the  dialogue  or  narrative.  No  dispa.s-  less  impeded  the  consolid.ation  of  other 
sionatc  person  can  peruse  his  pages  with-  European  nations,  and  have  one  by  one 
out  being  convinced  of  the  righteousness  yielded  to  statesm.anship,  and  to  that 
of  the  case  of  the  Italians  versus  the  Aus-  greatest  of  all  revolutionists — time.  Tlie 
trians  and  the  Pope.  It  is  difficult  to  se-  real  obstacle  is  the  Papacy.  So  long  as 
lect  extracts  where  every  p.age  is  so  in-  the  Pope  remains  in  Rome,  supported  by 
tensely  interesting ;  and  no  extracts  can  the  great  Roman  Catholic  powers  in  tlie 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  work  itself,  any  exercise  of  an  independent  authority,  his 
more  than  a  8i>ecimen  of  brick  or  stone  i  court  will  be  the  center  of  active  intrigues 
can  give  an  .adequate  notion  of  the  archi-  against  the  peace  of  the  libenil  govern- 
tecture  of  a  building.  This  is,  however,  ment  of  Italy ;  and  so  long  as  Popery 
of  little  importance,  as  the  volume  will  no  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  intellects  and 
doubt  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Protestant  consciences  of  the  uneducated  masses  of 
who  washes  to  understand  more  fully  the  the  population,  we  dare  not  hope  for  the 
v.alue  of  the  religious  and  political  liberty  consolidation  of  free  institutions.  Fr(*e- 
of  his  own  favored  land.  dom  of  religious  action  is  essential  to  the 

We  can  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  and  these  are 
Austrian  oppression,  and  of  the  yet  more  irreconcilable  with  the  claims  of  an  “  in¬ 
mean  and  cruel  “  p.aternal”  government  '  fallible”  Church.  In  every  Popish  coun- 
of  the  Pope.  The  cases  given  are  from  try  where  the  experiment  of  constitutional 
documents  contained  in  tw’o  large  vol-  government  has  yet  been  tried,  the  results 
umes,  which  were  collected  by  Farini,  the  h.ave  been  disheartening.  b'^ance  .and 
temporary  Dictator  of  the  .Emilia,  from  Spain  have  found  re.st  in  a  practic.al  des- 
the  correspondence  of  leg.ates,  governors,  potism.  Belgium  is  barely  .able  through 
military  .and  police  authorities,  and  from  the  .administr.ative  t.alent8  of  its  monarch 
judici.al  records  and  decrees  of  synods,  to  m.aint.aiu  its  liberties  again.st  the  inces- 
inquisitions,  bishops,  etc.  The  facts  are  sant  efforts  of  an  active  and  intriguing 
undeniable,  and  the  oppressors  are  con-  priesthood.  In  our  own  country  “  the 
victed  by  their  own  written  testimony.  Pope’s  br.ass  band”  of  Irish  members,  pro- 
We  recommend  them  to  the  serious  con-  fessedly  radical  enougli  in  tlieir  general 
sideration  of  our  ultramontane  Irish  fellow-  politics,  instinctively  combine  to  punish 
subjects.  How  thoughtful  Italians  feel,  a  liber.al  administr.ation  which  presumes 
may  be  g.athered  from  a  fact  recorded  by  to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
the  author  (p.  216:)  “One  of  the  last  Italy.  “ And  if  they  do  these  things  in  a 
men  with  tvhom  I  talked  in  Bologn.a,  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  a  dry  ?” 
looking  out  of  an  eye  where  consumption  In  Italy  there  is  no  check  to  Popery  ex- 
gleamed,  8.aid  :  ‘  Sir,  the  Almighty  is  cept  in  the  religious  indifference  and  infi- 
tired  of  Rome.’”  delity  which  more  or  less  taint  the  liberal- 

Not withstanding  the  recent  successes  of  ism  of  the  Continent.  The  le.adcrs  of  the 
Garibaldi,  and  the  adv.ance  of  the  Sardin-  political  movement  are  tempted  to  com- 
ian  troops  into  the  Pap.al  territories,  f'ol-  promise  to  some  extent  the  principles  of 
lowed  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  religious  liberty  in  order  to  purchase  the 
Lamoriciere’s  brigands,  we  rejoice  with  seeming  and  hollow  neutrality  of  the 
fear  and  trembling.  Over  the  future  Church.  In  this  they  are  not  greater  sinners 
hangs  a  d.ark  cloud  which  no  political  fore-  than  our  own  heads  of  parties,  and  much 
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may  be  said  for  them  by  way  of  excuse. 
Hut  this  temporizing,  which  is  a  great 
mistake  in  England,  is  ruin  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Italy.  The  war  in  which  the 
constitutional  party  of  that  country  is 
engaged  is  not  merely  with  Austria  or 
Naples,  or  with  the  court  of  Rome,  but 
with  the  power  of  a  dominant  Church, 
which  by  its  priesthood  keeps  in  ignorant 
implicit  submission  the  millions  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation,  who  are  thus  unfitted  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  To  be  successful,  the  contest 
should  be  war  to  the  knife^  carried  on  in 
the  resolute  spirit  and  temper  of  Luther. 
The  boldest  course  is  the  safest.  Touch 
the  nettle  gently  and  it  stings,  grasp  it 
tii  mly  and  you  are  safe.  A  government 
which  on  principle  W'ould  protect  freedom 
of  preaching  and  printing  to  religious  as 
well  as  to  political  thought  might  i)lace 
itself  above  the  fear  of  Rome  ;  b^ut  Satan 
does  not  “  cast  out  Satan,”  and  the  tree 
of  liberty  planted  by  an  infidel  or  latitud- 
inarian  liberalism  is  not  “the  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.”  Experience  proves  the  imj)o- 
tence  of  mere  secular  teaching  or  political 
organization,  wdien  opposed  to  the  insid¬ 
ious  continued  aggressive  action  of,  the 
Romish  Church.  Antichrist  laughs  at  the 
maneuvering  of  w'orhlly  statesmen,  and 
scorns  the  exorcisms  of  the  men  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  science.  “Jesus  I  know,  and 


Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?”  There 
is  no  safety  for  Italian  liberty  except  in 
“No  peace  with  Rome.” 

We  are,  however,  far  from  despairing  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  political  com¬ 
plication,  in  which  French,  Austrian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Red  Republican  partisans  will 
not  be  wanting,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Italy  can  never  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
state  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  “  living 
death”  which  preceded  the  great  outbreak 
of  1848.  Seed  has  been  sown  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  the  Duchies,  and  the  Papal  states, 
which  must  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  As 
EnglLshmen,  we  desire  the  union  of  all 
Italy  under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  if  this 
be  practicable.  We  have  our  fears  as  to 
the  Two  Sicilies,  which  if  united  to  Sar¬ 
dinia  will  be  for  generations  a  drag-chain 
upon  the  working  of  its  liberal  institutions. 
So  long  as  the  masses  of  the  Southern 
population  of  Italy  are  in  so  low  a  state 
of  intellectual  cultivation  as  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  juggling  trick  ascribed  to 
the  patron  saint  of  its  chief  city,  we  can 
not  hope  that  the  union  between  Naples 
and  Turin  would  be  either  a  happy  or  a 
permanent  one,  except  under  concuning 
favorable  circumstances  of  which  we  see 
as  yet  no  signs,  and  the  future  existence 
of  which  it  would  be  presumption  to  an¬ 
ticipate. 


From  the  London  Eclectic. 
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That  every  trace  of  the  primitive  Ian- 1 
guage  is  irrecover.ably  lost,  is  a  conclusion  ! 
which  we  are  unwillingly  forced  to  admit ; ! 
.and  equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  exist-  j 
ing  diversity  of  langu.age  is  the  effect  of  a  I 
fearful  discord  in  the  inner  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man.  “  Truly,”  says  Schle- 1 
gel,  “  as  long  as  the  intern.al  harmony  of  | 
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Uet  Faimage*  in  our  Autnorued  Trandatton  of  the  I 
Old  Teetatnent.  By  Hksry  Craik.  London:  Bag- 
and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row.  1860.  | 


the  soul  was  undusturbed  and  unbroken, 
and  the  light  of  the  mind  was  unclouded 
by  sin,  language  could  be  nought  else  than 
the  simple  and  beautiful  copy  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  internal  serenity,  and  con.sequently 
there  could  be  but  one  speech.  But  after 
the  internal  word,  which  had  been  com¬ 
municated  by  God  to  man,  had  become 
obscured ;  after  man’s  connection  with  his 
Creator  had  been  broken,  even  outward 
language  necessarily  fell  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  .  .  .  Once  fallen  away 

from  his  God,  man  fell  more  and  more 
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into  a  state  of  internal  conflict  and  confu-  liim,  may  have  been  neither  the  Hebrew 
sion ;  and  thus  there  sprang  up  a  multi-  nor  the  Indian,  nor  in  fact  any  of  the 
tilde  of  languages,  alien  one  from  the  other  known  or  existing  languages  of  the 
other,  and  varying  with  ev'ery  climate,  in  earth. 

proportion  as  mankind  became  morally  After  these  remarks  it  is  not  needful 
disunited,  geographically  divided  and  dis-  that  we  should  go  into  the  controverted 
persed.”  And  yet  this  “  apparent  chaos  question,  whether  the  original  language 
of  different  languages  may  be  classed  into  was  that  which  continued  in  the  family 
kindred  families,  which,  though  separated  of  Eber,  the  great  grandson  of  Shorn, 
by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem  and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham  ;  or  whether 
still  very  closely  allied.  Of  these  differ-  the  Hebrew  language  was  the  vernacular 
ent  families  of  tongues,  the  first  and  most  tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  Abra- 
eminent  are  those  which  by  their  internal  ham  derived  it  from  them.  In  denying 
beauty  and  the  noble  spirit  breathing  to  the  Hebrew  the  dignity  and  the  pre- 
through  them,  and  apparent  in  their  !  eminsnee  of  the  first  language,  we  by  no 
whole  construction,  denote  for  the  most  I  means  set  aside  its  high  antiquity.  From 
part  a  higher  origin  and  a  divine  inspira- 1  this  antiquity  it  continued  to  emerge  till 
tion ;  and,  much  as  all  these  languages  j  it  took  on  the  character  of  a  written  lan- 
differ  from  each  other,  they  appear  after  |  gtiage ;  and  it  is  at  this  very  period  that 
all  to  be  merely  branches  of  one  common  |  it  becomes  of  the  most  interest  to  the 
stem.”  I  Biblical  student.  Though  there  were  in 

Schlegel  thinks  that  the  various  dialects  j  all  probability  written  documents  prior  to 
and  modes  of  speech  diffused  over  the  j  the  time  of  IVIoses,  yet  with  him  begins 
habitable  globe  may  be  looked  upon  un- j  the  only  true  era  of  Hebrew  literature; 
der  the  general  image  of  a  pyramid  of  Ian- 1  and  in  his  five  Books  we  have  the  earliest 
giiages  of  three  degrees,  separated  the  i  development  of  the  language.  For  how 
one  from  the  other  by  a  very  simple  prin-  i  much  of  this  dev'elopment  the  language  is 
ci[)le  of  division ;  that  the  broad  basis  of  |  indebted  to  the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  na- 
this  pyramid  would  be  formed  by  those  ;  tion  in  Egypt  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
Languages  whose  roots  and  primitive  ;  with  the  founder  of  the  Theocracy — as  the 
w'ords,  like  the  Chinese,  are  mostly  mono-  i  historical  relations  of  the  c.ase  might  lead 
syllabic,  which  are  the  most  considerable  j  us  to  expect — began  .an  entirely  new  liter- 
in  number,  and  the  most  widely  spre.ad,  ;  ary  epoch ;  and  to  those  historical  rcla- 
•aml  W'hose  simple  sounds  constitute  the  j  tions  there  came  to  be  added  the  bolder 
language  of  infant  life ;  th.at  the  body  of  ;  strains  of  poetry,  in  the  form  of  sacred 
the  pyramid  would  be  made  up  of  the  \  song.  After  the  time  of  iloses,  and  after 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  all  of  which  !  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan,  it 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  strong  ;  is  not  improbable  that  difterent  dialects 
and  manifold  ties  of  affinity ;  and  that  the  !  obtained  in  different  localities,  and  that 
summit  or  apex  of  the  pyramid  would  be  |  the  outward  history  of  the  nation  had  an 
formed  by  the  Semitij  languages  —  the  |  immedi.ate  be.aring  on  the  development 
Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  together  with  \  of  their  Language,  and  the  formation  of 
their  kindred  dialects.  He  conceives  that  j  their  literature.  Xor  this  only :  from  the 
“  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  '  de.ath  of  Josiah  we  know  that  the  He- 
tongues  is  their  peculiar  fitness  for  pro- ;  brews  were  contimially  e.vpo.sed  to  inva- 
phetic  inspiration,  and  for  profound  sym-  i  sions  from  Babylon,  from  which  time  the 
bolic  import.”  This,  he  maintains,  is  purity  of  the  mother-tongue  bt'gan  to  be 
their  special  character,  and  thus  the  lie-  disturbed  and  mixed,  which  continually 
brew  language  was  eminently  adajited  to  increased,  until  during  the  time  of  the 
the  high  spiritual  destination  of  the  He- '  c.aptivity  this  mother-tongue  ceased  to  be 
brew  people,  and  was  a  fit  organ  of  the  the  language  of  the  people.  Not  that  it 
prophetic  revelation  and  promises  impart-  died  out.  Though  it  ceased  to  be  even  ,a 
ed  to  that  nation ;  from  which  it  follows,  j  w'ritten  language  there  yet  existed  the  old 
that  the  Hebrew'  language  can  never  be  Hebrew  documents,  and  those  had  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  pyramid,  or  studied  in  connection  with  the  worship 
the  root  whence  all  other  languages  have  and  religious  rites  of  the  people.  But  it 
sprung,  as  was  once  believed  and  assert- '  w’asnot  till  the  tenth  century  of  our  Christ- 
ed.  The  language  of  the  first  man — the  ian  Era  th.at  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  which  God  himself  had  taught  tongue  was  revived  ;  and  with  the  reviv.al 
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of  philological  stadics  among  the  Jews,  an  ' 
equal  attention  to  the  claims  of  their  Ian- : 
giiage  in  its  genius  and  structure  began  i 
to  reveal  itself  in  our  Christian  schools,  I 
and  among  philologists  of  the  first  class. ' 
In  more  recent  times  no  little  effort  has  ! 
been  made  to  create  another  epoch  in  the  ^ 
study  of  Hebrew,  nor  has  the  effort  been  1 
without  its  fruits.  Much  is  being  done  in  i 
our  own  age,  and  every  thing  promises  a 
corresponding  progress  in  this  department ' 
of  Oriental  Literature.  After  showing 
that  during  the  long  and  dreary  period 
of  tl'.e  Dark  Ages  almost  every  species  of 
solid  learning  was  neglected  throughout 
Christendom,  .and  lliat  Hebrew  found 
scarcely  a  single  student,  Mr.  Craik  says :  | 

“  In  the  twelfth  century,  Raymond,  a  monk  : 
of  the  Dominican  order,  attempted  to  revive  the  ; 
study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Church ;  and  in  the  | 
thirteenth.  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  published  a  ; 
decree  requiring  that  in  every  university  in  ! 
Christendotn  there  sliould  be  appointed  six  pro-  ' 
fessors  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects;  ' 
but  for  the  space  of  two  centuries  it  was  found  ! 
impossible  to  provide  a  single  professor  in  any  I 
university  with  the  exception  of  Oxford.  In  I 
loOG,  at  the  early  dawn  of  the  Refortnation, 
John  Reuchlin  compiled  the  first  dictionary  and  I 
grammar  of  any  real  value,  excepting  such  us  j 
had  at  an  earlier  period  been  composed  by  the  I 
Jewish  grammarian.s.  This  eminent  schobir  ' 
m.ay  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Hebrew  phi¬ 
lology  and  lexicography  among  Christians.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  the  general  revival  of  : 
learning  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  j 
ancient  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  Reuchlin, 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  appear 
either  as  cotemporaries  or  in  rapid  succession  in 
the  pages  of  literary  history.  Among  these  the 
t.vo  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son,  deserve  to  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  Luther’s  eminence  as 
a  Reformer  has  almest  ca.st  into  the  shade  his 
high  attainments  as  a  scholar;  otherwise  his 
name  would  legitimately  occupy  a  distinguished 
position  among  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  himself 
tells  us,  that  limited  as  was  the  measure  of  his 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  lan¬ 
guage,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  what  he 
did  possess  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

“  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  learning 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  may  be 
enumerated  the  following :  Fabricius  Capito, 
(^)nrad  Pellican,  Sebastian  Munster,  John  Fors¬ 
ter,  Avenarius,  Schlinder,  Marcus  de  Calasio, 
Neumann,  Ldscher,  Bohleius,  and  Cocceius. 
But  time  would  fail  to  recall  the  names  and 
achievements  of  those  who,  about  the  time  of 
the  great  Reformation,  and  after  that  memora¬ 
ble  deliverance,  devoted  the  cnerpes  of  their  | 
minds  to  the  pursuit  of  sacred  studies.  .  .  .  i 
Coming  down  to  a  later  perio<I,  the  early  part  of  | 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  reach  the  period  at 


which  Albert  Schultens  was  raised  up  to  give  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
When  that  very  distinguished  scholar  began  to 
devote  the  powers  of  his  penetrating  genius  and 
the  resources  of  his  capacious  mind  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sacred  learning,  he  found  that  very 
much  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 
the  complete  elucidation  of  the  sacred  tongue. 
.  .  .  Previously  to  the  period  at  which  he 

flourished,  the  kindred  Oriental  dialects  had  be¬ 
gun  to  be  cultivated  in  Europe ;  and  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  such  studies  found 
that  thence  fresh  aid  was  to  be  derived  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Schultens 
took  up  this  discovery  with  earnestness,  assi¬ 
duity,  and  zeaL  He  studied — and  with  almost 
unparalleled  success— the  cognate  languages. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  obtained 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and 
then  applied  his  knowledge  of  that  language  to 
determining  the  signification  of  those  terms  the 
exact  import  of  which  had  previously  been  un¬ 
ascertained.  But  while  he  gave  just  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  cognate  dialects,  and  particularly  to 
the  Arabic,  as  important  helps,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
card  the  aid  of  those  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  providence  of  God  had  left  open. 
.  .  .  His  writings  manifest  a  devout  reverence 
for  the  divine  oracles,  an  earnest  love  of  truth, 
a  power  of  penetrating  perception,  soundness  of 
judgment,  large  mental  resources,  and  a  fine 
enthusiasm  fur  sacred  learning,  that  must  have 
exerted  a  powerful  corresponding  influence  upon 
young  and  ardent  minds.  His  Origine*  lie 
braeoe,  his  Vetue  et  Regia  Via  Hehraizandi, 
with  his  Philological  Commentariea  on  Job  and 
the  Book  of  Prorerbe  remain  as  monuments  of 
his  diligence,  piety,  and  unrivaled  erudition.” 

But  Schultens  only  led  the  way  for 
those  who  were  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
bright  track.  Even  Gesenius  himself,  the 
greatest  of  our  modem  lexicographers, 
may  have  reached  his  present  proud  posi¬ 
tion  only  by  carrying  out  and  developing 
the  principles  which  his  distinguished  pre¬ 
decessor  had  promulgated  and  defended. 
In  his  well-known  I^exicon  we  have  the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  labors  bestowed  by  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  philologists  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  a  linguist,  Gesenius  is  truly 
eminent,  but  as  a  theologian  and  an  ex 
positor  of  revealed  truth,  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  His  learning  is  undeniable,  but 
his  divinity  is  of  the  most  doubtful  char 
.acter.  Auer  entering  his  caveat  against 
the  theology  of  this  distinguished  scholar, 
and  in  closing  his  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  Mr. 
Craik  asks : 

”  Ought  not  the  past  history  and  present  po¬ 
sition  of  Hebrew  philology  to  excite  lively  gratb 
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tude  to  the  ‘  giyer  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
not  only  for  Uie  bestowment  but  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  the  sacred  volume  f  Had  the  know- 
edge  of  Hebrew  been  once  entirely  lost — and 
such  might  liave  been  the  case — it  could  never, 
except  by  miracle,  have  been  restored.  So  far 
from  having  been  lost,  we  may  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  period  since  it 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  ha.s  it  lieen 
more  scientifically  studied  than  during  the  last 
.md  the  present  centuries.  It  may  be  safely  af¬ 
firmed  tlmt  Hebrew  has  been  more  thorough¬ 
ly  investigated,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  it  had  ever  been  for  at 
least  two  thousand  years  before.  It  carries 
along  with  it  the  venerable  dignity  of  age, 
while  it  retains  the  vigor  and  the  energy’  of 
youth.” 

Did  not  our  space  forbid  us,  we  should 
like  to  pass  under  review  what  Mr.  Craik 
calls  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  then  to  point  out 
the  advantages  connected  with  the  study 
of  this  ancient  tongue ;  but  these  both 
must  give  place  to  his  Specimens  of 
Ametuled  Translation.  That  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  many  passages  might  be  im¬ 
proved  is  a  fact  of  which  the  proof  is  un¬ 
deniable  ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  certain 
men  the  rendering  would  be  truly  felici¬ 
tous  is  equally  incontrovertible.  Judging 
from  the  few  specimens  which  he  has  sup 
plied,  Mr.  Craik  himself  might  be  safely 
trusted.  To  take  only  one  example — the 
beautiful  passage  in  Job,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
triarch  expresses  his  calm  belief  in  the 
personal  Redeemer.  It  is  thus  rendered  : 

“  Oh !  that  even  now  my  words  were  recorded ! 
Oh  I  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  memorial ! 
That  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
They  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 

Surely  I  do  know  my  Redeemer,  the  Living 
One ; 

And  he,  Uie  Last,  will  arise  over  the  dust 
And  though  after  my  skin  this  body  be  con¬ 
sumed. 

Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God, 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  [or,  appearing  on 
my  behalf,] 

And  my  eyes  shall  behold  him,  and  not  as  a 
stranger. 

For  this  my  heart  languishes  within  me.” 

This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  our  common  version ;  but 
we  are  not  certain  that  even  in  this  trans¬ 
lation  Mr.  Craik  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  passage.  Would  not  the  word  Vindi¬ 
cator  be  better  and  more  appropriate  in 
this  connection  than  the  word  Redeemer  ? 
Is  “the  L-ost”  to  be  t.aken  as  a  personal 
designation,  or  a  mere  adjective  of  time, 


pointing  forward  to  the  great  day  of 
Christ’s  second  advent?  I)id  Job  mean 
to  say,  that  in  bis  flesh  he  should  see  God, 
or  that  God  in  his  nature  he  should  see  ? 
In  giving  expression  to  thi.s,  his  strong 
belief^  did  his  heart  languish  within  him  ? 
Is  not  the  idea  rather  th.at,  in  giving  ut. 
terance  to  his  feelings,  his  inmost  thoughts 
had  reached  their  consummation  ?  The 
emphasis  of  the  whole  passage  would  thus 
be  heightened  and  intensified,  a?id  would 
embody  the  sublimest  truth,  while  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

From  the  subject  of  amended  transha- 
tions  the  transition  is  natunal  and  easy  to 
the  revision  of  our  English  Rible.  The 
author  undertakes  to  prove  that  “  while 
our  English  version  is  probably  the  very 
best  of  all  modern  translations,  vet  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  hundreds  of*^ passages 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  origin.al  is  ren¬ 
dered  obsenrely.,  or  unintelliyibly,  or  in 
which  the  meaning  is  entirely  misrepre¬ 
sented  that  “  no  intelligent  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  can  at¬ 
tempt,  honestly  and  fully,  to  expound  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  public,  with¬ 
out  being  under  the  necessity  of  freejuent- 
ly  correcting  our  translation,  in  order 
more  accurately  to  bring  out  the  sense 
and  “  that  the  question  relative  to  the  mat 
ter  at  issue  ought  not  to  be  looked  at,  or 
decided,  under  the  influence  of  feeling  or 
predilection,  but,  like  all  similar  questions, 
must  be  determined  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.”  It  is  easy  to  put  the 
question  :  Are  we,  or  are  we  not  to 
have  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Or,  to  put  it  in  a  less  startling  and  less 
objection.able  form :  Shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  have  a  faithful  revision  of  our  present 
authorized  version  ?  Rut  it  is  a  question 
beset  with  the  most  serious  difliculties, 
and  on  which  the  first  and  ripest  scholars 
are  still  divided.  While  there  are  those 
who  feel  persuaded  that  such  a  revision 
ought  to  come,  and  will  come ;  men  who 
believe  that  “  if  a  few  attempts  were  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  to  meet  with  encour¬ 
agement  and  sympathy,  such  a  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  Biblical  studies  th.at 
very  few  years  would  elapse  before  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  provided  with  a  company 
of  wise  and  cunning  craftsmen,  into  whose 
hands  she  might  hoiKsfully  confide  her 
jewel  of ’most  precious  price,”  there  are 
others — and  these  neither  the  few  nor  the 
vulgar — who  are  seriously  impre.ssed  with 
the  idea  that  to  attempt  any  such  traushv- 
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tion  or  revision  would  indeed  be  “  to ' 
loosen  from  its  moorings  the  whole  reli- , 
gious  life  of  the  English  people.”  AVei 
find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Craik  when  he  I 
says : 

“  There  are  many  who  seem  to  take  little  or  ^ 
no  intere.st  in  the  matter,  and  there  are  not  a  ^ 
few  others  whose  opinions  appear  to  have  been  j 
forme<l  without  any  careful  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se,  or  any  thoughtful  considera-  ^ 
tion  of  the  reasons  that  may  be  urged  on  both 
siilcs  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  far  larger 
ntunber  of  those  who  reverence  and  prize  their 
Bibles  are  so  ill-informed  respecting  the  grounds 
on  which  a  revision  is  considered  desirable,  that 
they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  any 
opinion  which  ought  to  weigh  with  others; 
while  often  those  who  are  the  lea.st  in.structed, 
arc  at  the  same  time  the  most  obstinately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sentiments  which  they  have  been 
led  to  adopt” 

(Inanted.  But  still  these  facts  do  not 
lessen,  far  less  remove  the  difticulties 
which  surround  the  quc.stion.  Men  of  the 
highest  culture  and  of  the  widest  informa¬ 
tion — men  distinguished  equally  for  their 
le.arningand  their  piety — shrink  from  such 
a  task,  and  .are  afraid  to  commit  it  into 
the  hands  of  others.  It  is  in  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  th.at  we  find  the  deep¬ 
est  humility.  The  ignorant  would  intrude 
where  angels  would  retire  ;  and  from  the 
ground  where  angels  would  linger  and 
adore,  the  lovers  of  sjK'culation  and  change 
would  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance. 
The  question  is  not  whether  any  advantage 
might  accrue  from  a  new  translation  or  a 
careful  revision  of  our  present  version, 
but  whether  the  advantage  would  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  risk — and  a  prodigious  risk  i 
it  is — of  .any  such  proposed  alteration?  j 

The  subject  is  one  of  iticalculable  im-  j 
)ortance,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the 
listory  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  to  its 
bearing  on  the  true  interpretation  of  Scri|)- 
ture.  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  are 
far  from  being  a  neglected  study  in  Eng- , 
land  ;  but  then  the  critic  .and  the  exposi-  j 
tor,  if  he  would  successfully  prosecute  his 
work,  must  have  no  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  originally  written.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  is  its  own  interpreter.  Though  no 
Scripture  is  of  any  priv.ate  interpretation 
or  selfsolution — that  is  to  say,  while  no 
one  p.a.ss.age  can  be  understood  or  explain¬ 
ed  without  a  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  book  as  a  whole,  yet,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  texts,  and  placed 


under  this  concentrated  light,  the  mean¬ 
ing  comes  out  with  a  clcarne.xs  and  a  full¬ 
ness  hitherto  unknown ;  for  it  may  be 
that  a  different  translation  of  the  pa.s.sage 
itself  will  reveal  a  depth  and  degree  of 
truth  never  before  perceived,  or  even 
thought  of. 

Of  this  fact  our  English  Bible  supplies 
not  a  few  examples.  \Ve  confess  that  our 
author  puts  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  our  authorized  version  ;  and  we 
are  one  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  by 
such  a  revision  “  m.any  passages  which  .are 
to  mere  English  readers  obscure,  would 
become  plain ;  others  which  convey  no 
meaning  would  be  rendered  in  intelligible 
language ;  and  many  which  at  present 
convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  sense 
would  be  found  to  express  the  meaning 
with  accuracy  and  clearness;”  but  our 
deep  and  growing  conviction  is  th.at  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  contem¬ 
plate  such  an  undertaking.  Without  de¬ 
preciating  the  learning  of  our  country — 
while  in  this  respect  wo  might  take  the 
priority  and  the  precedence  of  every  oth¬ 
er  n.ation — our  erudition  and  our  rijH;r 
scholarship  h.ave  never  been  so  devoted 
to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  .any 
immediate  or  more  successful  issue.  And 
if  in  Biblical  learning  and  Oriental  scholar¬ 
ship  men  were  sufticiently  advanced  to  .at¬ 
tempt  an  authorized  revision  of  the  Scrijt- 
tures,  it  is  still  a  question  whether,  in 
making  the  eftbrt,  we  might  not  go  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  end  which 
we  had  in  view.  We  are  jealous  of  the 
integrity  of  our  existing  version.  With 
.all  its  imperfections  and  errors,  it  is  yet  a 
full  and  suilicient  expression  of  revealed 
truth.  Let  what  revision  soever  be  at¬ 
tempted  ;  let  wh.at  new  and  improved 
translations  soever  be  introduced ;  let 
what  modes. and  facilities  of  expression 
soever  be  insured,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  new  doctrine  would  emerge  into  the 
light,  no  additional  truth  be  evolved,  no 
unheard-of  utterance  be  drawn  from  the 
eternal  oracle. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  a  revision,  or 
even  to  an  improved  transl.ation  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  for  this  might  be  a  positive 
boon  ;  but  to  insure  such  an  end  men  of 
learning  and  of  all  Christian  communions 
must  give  themselves  t6  the  profounder 
study,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  study  of  the  inspired  writings ;  and 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  deal- 
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ing  with  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
to  sacrifice  every  prejudice  and  every  pre¬ 
dilection  in  the  earnest  effort  to  reach  and 
make  known  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  ev¬ 
ery  individual  sentence  of  his  Word. 

It  is  not  BO  much  a  new  translation  or 
even  a  revised  version  that  we  need,  as 
sounder  and  more  correct  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  We  are  free  to  admit  that 
at  the  Reformation  more  life  w’as  commit- 
ideated  to  Scripture  exegesis ;  that  Lu¬ 
ther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  his  nation  gave  a  mighty  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  practical  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  the  sacred  volume ;  that 
the  commentaries  of  Calvin  constituted 
an  epoch  in  that  age  of  stirring  events, 
and  that  not  a  few  followed  in  Ids  track 
with  brilliant  success ;  but  sacred  herme¬ 
neutics  have  not  held  that  place  in  the 
Church  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to 
maintain  the  Church’s  life  and  action. 
'File  readings  and  the  findings  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  Christian  are  often  in  advance  of  the 
expositions  and  instructions  of  the  public 
teacher.  The  public  instructor  often  nar 
rows  the  field  of  knowledge  by  eonfining 
himself  to  a  certain  nundier  of  given 
truths;  forgetting  that  truth  is  a  unity, 
and  that  this  unity  can  only  be  realized  m 
presenting  the  truth  in  its  sublime  integ¬ 
rity  or  completeness.  To  insure  this  no 
m<^e  is  so  effectual  or  so  certain  as  the 
exegetical  or  expository  style  of  teaching. 
Not  only  is  it  best  adapted  to  elucidate 
the  text,  but  it  gives  a  breadth  and  a 
depth  to  the  words  of  Scripture  hitherto 
unperceived  and  unthonght  of  The  har¬ 
mony  of  revelation  strikes  the  mind  with 
all  the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  What 
before  appeared  enigmatical  and  difficult 
of  solution  appears  plain  and  obvious; 
and  what  was  obscure  and  hidden  now 
st.ands  out  in  the  clearest  light.  To  this 
fact  Mr.  Craik  gives  his  full  and  hearty 
assent: 

“Let  it  be  firmly  maintained  that  a  lowly 
heart,  and  a  dependent,  prayerful  frame  of  spir¬ 
it  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  for  enabling 
the  reader  to  profit  by  tbe  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 1 
tures,  than  the  possession  of  the  profoundest 
learning,  apart  from  spirituality  of  mind  and  rec¬ 
titude  of  purpose ;  and  that  a  prayerful  reading  ' 
of  the  English  translation  will  secure  for  the : 
humble  and  unlettered  disciple  a  higher  degree 
of  attainment  in  divine  knowledge  than  can  be 


acquired  through  the  aid  of  unsanctified  learn¬ 
ing,  however  profound  or  extensive.  In  short, 
let  those  who  can  not  read  the  original  language.s 
of  Scripture,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  >>c 
able  to  acquire  them,  be  satisfied  and  thankful 
that  they  can  read,  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  ;  and  let  them  prizu 
the  privilege  of  a  translated  Bible  as  one  of  their 
choicest  blessings.” 

Moreover,  our  author  is  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit — and  who  is  not  ? — “  that  the  author¬ 
ized  version  is  on  the  whole  admirably 
executed ;  that  it  is  perfectly  adequate  for 
the  instruction  of  the  believing  reader  in 
all  the  leading  essential  verities  of  our 
holy  faith ;  that  it  furnishes  a  far  more 
faithful  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
original  than  either  the  Greek  Sepinagint 
or  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  that,  in  tine, 
when  regarded  as  a  whole  it  may  be  look¬ 
ed  u|)on  as  superior  to  any  other  English 
tran^ation.”  We  are,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think  that  what  we  might  g.ain  in  ac¬ 
curacy  in  a  new  translation,  we  should 
more  than  lose  in  strength  and  beauty. 
Tliere  are  thousands  of  texts  which  would 
have  not  half  their  value  or  significance  if 
they  were  rendered  in  other  than  strong 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  As  a  mere  literary 
production,  the  Bible  is  the  most  perfect 
rejK)sitory  of  our  mother -tongue.  No¬ 
where  else  is  our  language  so  pure,  rich, 
and  full — a  fact  which  endears  it  no  less 
to  the  man  of  letters  than  to  the  most 
illiterate  and  untaught.  This  of  itself  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  pause  be¬ 
fore  we  even  contemplate  so  serious  a 
change  as  that  which  is  involved  in  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  change  would 
produce  such  a  revulsion  as  would  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  true  piety. 
The  very  language  or  words  of  the  book 
are,  in  the  popular  mind,  inseparable  from 
its  truths.  And  to  whomsoever  the  work 
might  be  committed  it  W’ould  never  be  so 
well  done.  In  confirmation  of  this  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  know  of 
very  few  new  translations,  even  of  isolated 
texts  or  passages,  w'hich  we  could  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  reading  of  our  present  version. 

The  whole  subject  challenges  the  closest 
inquiry  ;  and  we  accept  the  work  of  Mr. 
Craik  as  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  future  settlement  of  the  point  at 
issue. 
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From  the  Britlih  Qnerterly. 

WITH  THE  MYSTICS.* 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  1 
Mr.  Vaughan’s  book  was  not  reviewed  in  j 
our  pages  while  in  the  first  edition.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  our  silence  respect¬ 
ing  it  was  the  result  of  considerations 
quite  apart  from  the  merit  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  llut  on  the  appearance  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  and  enlarged  edition  we  think  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  invite  attention  to  its  subject, 
and  in  some  degree  to  the  book  itself. 

Tlie  term  mystic  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  designation  of  one  W’ho  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  faculties  from  the  actual  to  con- 
centnite  them  upon  the  invisible  world. 
Vet  w’hat  object  luis  been  so  prolific  of 
changtai  in  tliis  lower  sphere,  with  which 
it  would  seem  to  have  little  concern,  ns 
this  s.amc  mysticism  ?  It  has  guided  the 
destinies,  and  at  least  some  half-score  of 
times  revolutionized  the  a8|K*ct  of  the  en¬ 
tire  earth.  It  h.as  dissolved  and  reestab¬ 
lished  creeds.  It  has  breathed  life  into 
the  embers  of  decayed  morality.  It  has 
changed  the  current  of  opinion.  It  has 
pulled  down  and  constructed  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems.  It  has  even  subverted  king¬ 
doms  and  changed  dynasties.  In  fact,  if 
we  wanted  to  select  an  object  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  commotion 
in  the  world,  it  is  this  very  mysticism,  to 
which  the  world  professes  to  be  an  utter 
stranger,  and  which  would  seem  to  ex¬ 
trude  the  world  most  jiertinaciously  from 
any  interference  with  its  concerns.  A 
brewer  at  Huntingdon,  impelled  by  its 
mysterious  force,  becomes  the  most  dread¬ 
ed  |»otentate  of  Europe.  A  simple  jieas- 
ant-girl  in  Lorraine,  by  the  same  invisible 
agency  becomes  the  Iciwler  of  armies,  and 
calls  a  fugitive  king  to  receive  upon  his 
knees  his  crown  at  her  hands,  as  if  she 
had  been  an  arch-messenger  from  heaven. 
An  itinerant  merchant  at  Mecca,  under 
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similar  influence  establishes  a  creed,  wins 
kingdoms,  overruns  continents  at  the  head 
of  victorious  legions,  and  founds  a  dynas¬ 
ty  which  in  its  empire  threatened  to  en¬ 
gulf  Europe.  A  tattered  monk,  endued 
with  the  same  secret  force,  by  transferring 
the  population  of  the  West  to  the  empo¬ 
riums  of  the  Eiist  becomes  the  means  of 
introducing  fresh  elements  into  their  so¬ 
ciety  which  in  a  few  brief  years  shift  the 
seat  and  change  the  aspect  of  civilization. 
An  emaciated  soldier,  roused  by  the  same 
agency  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  is  enabled 
to  rescue  a  falling  faith  from  the  att.acks 
of  its  adversaries,  and  make  rebellious  na¬ 
tions  again  submit  to  its  yoke  with  infant¬ 
ine  simplicity.  Would  it  not  appear  th.at 
the  kingdom  of  man  is  shattered  and  re¬ 
organized  by  powers  as  invisible  .and  ca¬ 
pricious  as  those  which  disturb  the  king¬ 
dom  of  nature?  The  opt'rations  of  mys¬ 
ticism  are  inscrutable,  yet  the  effects  are 
no  less  tremendous  than  the  whirl  of  the 
tempest,  which,  though  invisible,  can  un¬ 
roof  cities,  or  the  stroke  of  the  thunder- 
l)olt,  which,  while  imjKjrvions  to  the  sense, 
can  splinter  rocks  of  granite  and  prostrate 
the  proudest  oaks  of  the  forest  in  the  dust ! 

We  are  too  apt  to  consider  mysticism, 
on  account  of  its  impalpable  character,  as 
about  the  last  thing  we  ought  to  concern 
ourselves  with.  In  common  speech  we 
relegate  it  to  the  hermits  of  the  Cam.al- 
doli,  or  the  monastic  visionaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Yet  nothing  can  be  nearer 
to  us  than  mysticism,  or  ought  to  interest 
us  more.  It  is  rooted  in  our  nature.  The 
texture  of  Christianity  is  interwoven  with 
it.  Every  church  with  its  gable  ends 
pointing  toward  the  cast  reminds  os  of 
It.  There  is  hardly  a  creed  which  has  not 
been  either  cradled  in  mysticism,  or  had 
its  destinies  in  some  way  guided  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  it.  In  J iidaism  as  well  as  Christ- 
l.inity,  in  the  growth  of  the  Pagan  my¬ 
thology  as  well  as  in  the  extension  of 
Islam,  its  footsteps  are  deeply  printed  ; 
nor  can  they  be  distinctly  traced  without 
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turning  over  some  of  the  most  exciting  |  considering  the  recondite  nature  of  llie 
jiages  of  human  history.  Tlie  stages  of  :  subject,  and  with  an  amount  of  learning 
mystic  development  are  in  reality  the  j  rarely  |K)s8e8sed  by  young  writers,  and 
great  e|)Ochs  from  W’hich  time  has  dated  which  only,  after  time  has  been  sedulously 
its  calendars,  or  the  prominent  phases  of  .  spent,  falls  to  the  lot  of  old  age.  At  one 
civilization  have  derived  their  salient  fea-  i  time  the  subject  is  relieved  by  a  biograph- 
tures.  With  the  tale  of  mysticism  in  our  !  ical  memoir;  at  another  by  selections 
hands  we  can  construct  history.  The  rise  |  from  a  historical  chronicle  supposed  to 
and  fall  of  schools,  the  conflicts  of  sects,  j  be  W’ritten  cotemporaneously  with  the 
the  constant  reproduction  of  old  doctrines  j  events  in  which  the  peculiar  phase  of  iny.s- 
with  new  faces,  the  influences  which  the  '  ticism  took  its  rise.  Now  the  reader  is 
shifting  phases  of  beliefs  have  exercised  i  amused  either  by  the  contrast  of  systems 
over  human  progress,  now  besmearing  it  j  professing  to  be  similar,  or  by  the  identity 
with  blood,  now  illuminating  it  with  an-  of  others  which  are  thought  to  be  remote, 
gelic  splendor,  have  either  sprung  from  Now  he  mounts  what  Lord  Bacon  would 
this  source  or  in  some  way  been  identified  call  the  scala  tn/eUectu«,  and  from  a  wide, 
with  it.  The  study  of  mysticism,  there- '  entangled  niaze  of  phenomena  leaps  to 
fore,  instead  of  excluding  us  from  actual  a  few  general  principles  which  eutbraco 
life,  if  rightly  pursued  must  reveal  to  us  ■  those  phenomena  under  every  diversity 
the  latent  springs  which  sustain  or  animate  of  aspect  and  in  every  particularity  of 
its  phenomena.  By  it  those  complex  and  detail.  Hence  Mr.  Vauglian,  without  the 
diversified  phenomena  become  resolved  introduction  of  any  topics  but  such  as 
into  a  few  simple  principles.  It  enables  strictly  belong  to  his  subject,  has  succeed- 
us  to  dart  the  same  searching  glatice  j  ed  in  making  his  subject  interesting.  Ills 
through  the  moral  world  the  astronomer  j  work,  while  sufficiently  methodical  to  be 
casts  through  the  sidereal.  The  everlast- ,  made  the  framework  of  a  jiapcr  iu  the  Au- 
ing  scroll  of  man’s  destiny  is  unrolled,  and  cydop(vdia  Jiritannim,  has,  in  a  space  of 
those  characters,  so  mysterious  and  enig-  time  comparatively  brief  for  a  philosoph- 
matioal  to  the  vulgar,  when  interpreted  ical  treatise,  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
by  the  cipher  derived  Irom  the  study  of  is  as  much  in  demand  at  the  circulating 
mysticism  help  us  to  the  best  solution  of  libraries  as  a  ]x>pular  novel, 
the  problem  of  human  existence.  We  venture  to  think,  however,  Mr. 

Mr.  Vaughan’s  contribution  to  this  end  Vaughan  made  a  mistake  in  adopting  the 
is  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  charac-  chronological  rather  than  the  philosophi- 
ter  than  the  mere  title  of  his  work  de-  cal  order  as  the  basis  of  his  method.  Had 
DOteSk  His  aim,  in  reality,  includes  no-  the  latter  arrangement  been  selected  there 
thing  less  than  a  history  of  mysticism  in  is  no  advantage  he  has  secured  which  he 
all  its  various  aspects.  Ho  has  in  these  needed  to  have  sacrificed ;  while  he  W'ould 
two  volumes  erected  an  intellectual  palace,  have  enjoyed  many  others  which  would 
comprising  courts  of  the  principal  ages  i  have  materially  enhanced  the  success  of 
and  nations,  in  which  every  description  his  W'ork.  The  contrasts  and  identities 
of  my.sticism  attaching  to  them  is  exhib-  would  have  been  more  frequent.  The 
ited  in  graphic  detail.  Without  wading  generalizations  would  have  commanded  a 
through  tedious  prolegomena,  like  those  wider  sweep,  and  in  their  higher  ascent 
outer  passages  and  balustrades  which,  might  have  been  resolved  into  fewer  and 
formed  for  the  profitable  announcement  less  complex  principles.  Mr.  Vaughan 
of  equivocal  wares,  waylay  the  unfor-  would  have  been  led  to  afford  ampler 
tunate  traveler  at  Sydenham,  the  reader  space  to  the  fountain  of  his  subject :  Jew- 
enters  at  once  the  Oriental  court,  and  ish  mysticism  and  its  connection  with  Gen- 
is  led  thence  to  the  Neo-platonic,  whence  tile  theology. 

he  may  pass  to  the  Persian,  or  lose  him-  The  Hindoos  trace  their  golden  river 
self  in  those  courts  of  mysticism  which  from  its  divine  source  in  an  ox’s  mouth  to 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  Christian  Eorkam,  from  Eorkam  to  the  greater  Es- 
Church,  meeting  in  Ids.  course  not  with  sourim,  thence  to  the  famous  mountain 
dead  monuments  or  jejune  dates  and  re-  Ina,  thence  to  the  earth,  from  the  earth  to 
cords,  but  with  living  characters  pressed  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  into  hell.  The 
out  of  the  moulds  of  their  age,  and  with  myth  is  no  bad  illustration  of  the  current 
intellectual  systems  discussed  with  a  pro-  of  mysticism,  pure  while  only  the  sponta- 
fuseness  of  illustration  quite  marvelous,  neous  offshoot  of  divine  ordinances,  but 
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losing  its  moral  elevation  as  soon  as  it 
quits  that  narrow  channel  to  blend  with 
foreign  elements,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  (lentile  idolatry,  when  it  becomes 
too  turbid  even  for  eaith.  If  the  Jews  in 
their  college's  of  prophets  funiish  us  with 
the  first  orthodox  tyin'S  of  mysticism, 
their  doctrines,  when  blent  with  foreign 
superstitions  or  refinements,  gave  rise  to 
the  first  deceased  types  of  mysticism  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  Oriental  nations.  Hut 
with  the  Greek  the  idea  of  the  fall,  if  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian 
metempsychosis,  was  so  associated  rather 
in  |thilosophic  speculation  than  by  jwofound 
conviction.  Certain  aesthetic  instincts  in 
the  Greek  mind  prevented  tho.se  who  em¬ 
braced  even  in  their  fullest  extent  the 
)rincipleH  of  Pythagoras,  from  building  a 
egitimate  series  of  inferences  from  the 
Egyptian  fragment  of  his  doctrines,  or 
from  carrying  them  out  of  the  schools  into 
actual  life.  Hut  with  the  Oriental  nations, 
a  depraved  taste  prepared  the  way  for 
any  extravagance  to  wliich  their  doctrinal 
notions  might  lead.  Tlie  doctrine  of  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  as  an  engine  of  God’s  equity 
upon  earth,  was  not  only  adopted  as  the 
corner-stone  of  their  creed,  but  pushed 
both  in  speoilation  and  practice  to  its  ex- 
tremest  consequences.  Tlie  doctrine  of 
the  fall  was  distorted  to  meet  it,  and  the 
ensuing  alliance  gave  rise  to  the  most  de¬ 
praved  form  of  mysticism,  as  displayed  in 
the  Indian  fakir  and  the  joguis,  who,  if  wo 
may  judge  by  Picart’s  sketches,  appear 
more  as  if  mesmerized  devils  were  looking 
out  of  them  than  any  ray  of  the  divine 
soul  of  man. 

The  idea  of  the  fall,  both  with  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  is  always  in  connection  with 
the  concupiscible  principle  and  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  souls.  These,  emanating 
from  the  deity,  were  originally  in  a  state 
of  pure  enjoyment,  but,  dazzled  with  other 
celestial  beauties,  they,  forgot  in  them  the 
source  of  all  perfection,  and  were  plunged, 
in  consequence,  into  a  grosser  state  of 
existence.  If  they  worked  out  their  pu¬ 
rification  in  that  state,  they  ascended  to 
the  celestial  sphere  and  w'ere  reunited  to 
the  deity.  Tf  they  becjime  more  oblivious 
of  spiritual  things,  the  descent  bocanie  as 
progressive  as  that  ascribed  to  their  Gan- 
ge.s,  through  lower  castes  of  man  to  the 
brute  creation,  and  from  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  to  hell.  Hence,  with  the  Hindoos, 
their  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  make  all  the 
ground  of  distinction  between  man  and 
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man.  If  one  is  of  a  higher  caste  than  an¬ 
other,  it  is  because  he  unites  in  himself 
more  spiritual  perfections  than  belong  to 
his  less  fortunate  neighbor.  In  the  next 
generation  of  beings  they  may  change 
places.  One  may  rise  a  grade  higher  in 
the  spiritu.il  scjile  by  a  careful  obedience 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Veda,  the 
other,  by  slighting  those  prescription.^, 
will  infallibly  sink  a  grade  lower.  Even 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune  in  this  world  is  interpreted  upon 
the  same  liberal  principle.  If  a  man  is 
rich  and  happy,  it  is  because  his  preceding 
life  ha.s  been  well  spent.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  |>oor  and  miserable,  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  crimes  he  has  commit¬ 
ted  in  his  previous  existence.  On  no  other 
grounds,  to  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese, 
is  God’s  justice  reconcilable  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  things.  Hell  is  only  em- 
ployetl  as  a  dernier  ressort  to  punish  the 
incorrigible,  and  not  as  a  means  of  squar¬ 
ing  accounts  with  those  who  have  been 
favored  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  deserts 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Hut  these  principles  would  be  of  little 
importance  to  our  subject  if  they  were 
not  made  the  ground  of  inferences  of 
sweeping  application  in  common  life,  and 
as  characteristic  of  a  cl:iss  of  mysticism  .as 
p.aramount  upiin  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Volga  as  upon  those  of  the  (ianges 
or  the  Peilio.  It  is  a  doctrine  held  in 
common  by  all  the  E:istern  tribes,  that 
every  work  performed  by  them  of  a  merit¬ 
orious  tendency,  not  only  goes  to  etface 
the  punishment  of  their  own  sins,  but  also, 
when  not  required  for  this  purpose,  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  applied  to 
balance  the  spiritual  account  of  their  less 
innocent  neighliors.  Their  works  of  su¬ 
pererogation  constitute,  as  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churcb,  a  spiritual  treasury, 
which,  if  it  can  not  blot  out  the  crimes  of 
those  who  legitimately  draw  upon  its  con¬ 
tents,  makes  the  terms  of  manumis.sion 
much  more  easy.  Nay,  P6re  Houchet,  in 
detailing  the  experiences  of  his  sojourn 
.among  the  Hindoo  portion  of  them  to 
Huet,  the  learned  Hishop  of  Avr.inche.s, 
states  that  they  practice  the  doctrine  of 
confession.  Hut,  from  the  story  he  cites, 
the  particulars  seem  more  to  agree  w’ith 
the  self-accusation  in  fashion  at  Mctho<l- 
ists’  class-meetings,  than  with  the  elabo¬ 
rate  rite  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
pillars  of  the  Latin  Church.  A  favorite 
of  Hramma,  we  are  told,  had  a  tree  which 
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bore  miracalous  fruit.  A  band  of  bro¬ 
thers,  whose  arrows,  while  hunting,  had 
rifled  its  boughs,  were  condemned  to  re¬ 
store  the  fruit  to  the  branches  by  making 
a  general  confession  of  the  sins  of  their 
lives.  As  the  confession  proceeded  the 
dislocated  fruit  rose  several  inches  from 
the  ground ;  but  at  the  end  the  fruit 
stopjMjd,  self-poised  in  air.  One  sin  was 
kept  back,  nor  would  the  fruit  rejoin  its 
]>arent  br.mch  until  the  fatal  secret  was 
revealed.  Middleton  thought  ho  was 
doing  tremendous  execution  u{>on  the 
I..atin  Church  by  tracing  the  aftinlty  of 
its  rites  with  Paganism.  But  Bouchet 
thought  he  was  doing  it  no  less  service  by 
establishing  its  connection  with  the  more 
remote  forms  of  Oriental  idolatry. 

There  can  not,  we  think,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Hindoos,  no  less  than  the  ancient 
Persians,  derive<l  many  of  their  legends 
from  the  early  Jewish  records,  and  that 
many  of  their  practices  were  only  corruj)- 
tions  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  practice 
of  circumcision,  their  frequent  ablutions, 
the  annual  oblation  of  a  lamb,  even  the 
names  of  some  of  their  deities,  all  point  to 
this  result.  The  divinity  to  whom  is 
committed  the  charge  of  this  lower  world 
has  a  triune  aspect.  The  world  does  not 
exist  long  before  its  wickedness  calls 
down  a  deluge,  and  the  race  of  man  is 
) (reserved  by  Sattiarvati,  who,  like  Noah, 
builds  an  ark  for  the  express  pur]>ose, 
which  outrides  the  waters.  As  Moses  re¬ 
ceived  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  on 
the  celebrated  mountain  of  Mahameron 
that  Bramma  received  the  Veda  of  the 
Indians.  Even  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
the  eating  of  the  Ibrbidden  fruit  find  a 
place  in  their  system,  and  is  connected 
with  a  scheme  of  redemption.  The  infe¬ 
rior  gods  placed  in  Paradise  (hiorkam) 
h;id  discovered  a  tree  whose  fruit  impart¬ 
ed  eternal  life ;  and  partook  of  it,  that 
their  order  might  rise  above  that  mortal¬ 
ity  which  was  tlie  condition  of  their  being. 
A  serpent  (Chien)  to  whom  the  upper 
deities  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
the  tree,  having  discovered  the  fact,  in¬ 
oculated  the  earth  with  a  plague,  which 
induced  the  god  Chiven  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  form  of  man,  that  he  might  swal¬ 
low  all  the  ]>oi8on  with  which  the  wicked 
seiqjent  had  infected  the  universe.  In 
like  manner  the  Indian  Orichnon  corre 
sponds  to  Moses,  and  Saravasdito  Job,  as 
much  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  Scott’s 
Keniltcorth,  does  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
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in  Hume’s  History.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Chinese  were  only  recipients.  But  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians,  while  they  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  Jewish  sources,  blent 
much  which  they  had  received  with  their 
own  peculiar  notions,  and  palmed  the 
mixture  upon  the  Jews  as  part  of  an  oral 
revelation. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  colony  of  Jews 
which  Alexander  planted  in  the  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  early  brought 
the  Jews  much  in  contact  with  the  Persian 
Magi  and  the  Greek  sophists,  and  led  to 
that  complete  fusion  of  opinion  which  be¬ 
came  in  later  days  so  manifest.  There 
may  have  been  a  true  Cabbala  handed 
down  with  the  account  of  creation  by 
the  patriarchs ;  but  this  must  have  been 
overlaid  by  the  rage  for  mystical  interpre¬ 
tation  which  ])revailed  as  soon  as  the  Jews 
escaped  from  Egypt,  and  by  the  bisexual 
theory  which  crept  in  at  a  still  more  re¬ 
mote  period.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
the  present  Cabbala  were  laid  so  early, 
that  its  design  can  be  as  safely  attributed 
to  divine  agency,  as  that  of  any  other  in¬ 
stitution  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable. 
Moses,  it  is  affirmed,  received  it  with  the 
books  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  ho 
delivered  the  precious  secret  to  Joshua, 
who  confided  it  to  the  elders  of  Israel. 
Thence  Pythagoras  derived  his  philosophy 
and  his  Theurgic  rites.  This  gentleman 
is  fervently  declared  to  luave  been  a  Jew. 
At  all  events  there  is  sufficient  proof  to 
convince  the  Babbins  that  he  studied  un¬ 
der  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  To  this  must  be 
attributiHl  his  knowledge  of  the  Copernican 
theory  some  two  thousand  years  before 
Co{>emicus  lived.  Numa  Pompilius,  toi>, 
his  senior,  was  a  Laceda?moni;m  ;  and  wo 
have  the  high  authority  of  Josephus*  for 
the  fact  that  the  Lacedsemonians  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.  Hence 
the  institutes  of  the  Roman  religion,  and 
that  round  temple  ■which  Plutarcli  affirms 
Numa  built  for  the  custody  of  the  vestal 
fire,  placed  in  the  center  to  symbolize  the 
relation  of  the  sun  to  the  universe  as  tho 
central  point  of  revolving  worlds. 

It  may  lie  safely  .allowed  that  the  in¬ 
spired  writers,  in  allusion  to  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  had  an  esoteric  meaning  wiiich 
they  vailed  by  descriptions  suitable  to 
the  vulgar  eye.  It  was  not  the  province 
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either  of  Moses  or  Joshua  to  teach  their 
people  .astronoiay.  When  the  Psalmist 
s|M.‘aks  of  tlie  heavens  a.s  a  curtain  spread 
like  a  tent  over  the  Hat  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  know  he  speaks,  not  as  things 
are,  but  as  they  appear.  It  would  have 
been  as  plainly  absurd  to  have  conveyed 
phy.sical  truths  in  a  scientific  manner  to 
an  illiterate  peo|)le,  as  it  would  be  to 
speak  elaborate  trench  to  an  unlettered 
mob  of  Chine.se.  Inattention  to  this  truth 
led  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  to  ana¬ 
thematize  those  who  expressed  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Antipodes.  It  also  led  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Imptisition  to  imprison  (xalileo.  Even 
m  conveying  spiritual  truths  a  wide  lati¬ 
tude  of  meaning  is  allowed  when  such 
8[)iritual  truths  arc  connected  with  physical 
phenomena,  and  the  speaker  wishes  to 
make  the  most  forcible  impression  on  his 
hearers.  When  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corin¬ 
thians  the  dead  shall  rise  from  their  graves 
for  judgment  with  the  same  bodies  they 
wore  in  this  life,  the  .apostle  docs  not 
mean  with  the  same  numerical  bodie.s,  or 
from  their  stony  sepuhrhers,  w’hich  would 
have  been  metaphysically  im})os.sible,  but 
he  simply  conveys  the  fact  to  a  carnal- 
minded  people  of  their  revivification  with 
their  own  material  figure  at  the  judgment- 
seat  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  th.at  truth  upon  their  senses.  Inat¬ 
tention  to  this  canon  led  the  Saihlucees, 
the  Nicolilains,  and  many  modern  Deists, 
to  scout  the  notion  of  a  resurrection.  We 
m.ay  also  allow  a  p:wticular  narr.ation  to 
have,  in  ad<lition  to  its  natural,  .an  allego¬ 
rical  sense  ;  .as  the  account  of  the  things 
which  befell  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
from  Egypt  to  Can.aan,  all  which  the 
apostle  affirms  were  types,  .as  well  .as  the 
history  of  Abraham’s  tw'o  sons,  Ishni.ael 
and  Isaac,  the  one  of  the  bond-w’oman, 
.and  the  other  of  the  free,  which  the  same 
ap<»stle  declares  to  be  an  .allegory.*  Even 
this  practice,  which  profane  writers  have 
too  frecpienlly  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  two  fold  significance  to  their  works, 
is  liable  to  great  abuse ;  and  Origen,  by 
pursuing  it  to  an  unnatural  extent,  fairly 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Por¬ 
phyry  of  rendering  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  enigm.atical  and  uncer¬ 
tain. 

lint  when  we  travel  out  of  these  limits 
to  make  the  text  of  Scripture  itself^  W’here 
such  appears  to  conflict  with  our  re.ason. 


•  1  Cor.  10.  Gal.  4:  24. 


of  no  further  use  than  to  shadow  forth 
certain  rational  truths  to  the  initiated,  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  narrative  which  conceals 
them  from  the  vulgar,  then  we  8h.ake  the 
Christian  structure  to  its  foundations,  by 
undermining  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  whole  narrative  would,  in  that 
case,  W’ear  the  appe.arance  of  having  been 
concocted  bv  designing  men,  with  a  view 
to  perplex  tfio  understandings  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  and  lead  them  to  confide  in  their 
dominion  ;  for  no  s.atisfactory  reason  c.an 
be  adduced  to  warrant  ns  in  believing 
that  (lod  would  p.alm  a  ])ack  of  fables 
upon  his  people,  while  he  reserved  the 
truth-s,  of  which  they  were  a  type,  for  a 
select  few.  Now  it  is  idle  to  meet  these 
objections  by  urging,  with  More,  that  the 
Cabbala  does  not  destroy  the  substantial 
verity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  simply  adds 
to  it  a  moral  significance.  For  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  spirits  which  the  Cabbala  upholds  with 
a  hidden  sense,  and  the  agreement  of  that 
hidden  sense  with  the  n.atnral  re.ason,  is 
manifest  proof  that  the  believers  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Cabbala  accepted  the* 
sacred  text  in  the  light  of  a  mere  symbol¬ 
ical  reprcsent.ation.  The  o[)er.ation  may 
be  a  little  different,  but  it  in  reality 
amounts  to  the  .same  thing  .as  that  per¬ 
formed  by  Strauss  on  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  written  that  (iod 
created  the  universe  in  six  days,  and  rest 
ed  on  the  seventh.  But  the  mystic-al  in¬ 
terpretation  affirms  he  created  the  uni¬ 
verse  all  at  once,  and  that  the  division 
into  days  is  simply  symbolical  of  some 
occult  projwrties  of  numbers,  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  interpreters  of  the  laws  and  systematic 
arr.angement  of  the  universe.  It  is  also 
written  that  Eve  fell  by  eating  an  apple, 
and  involved  Adam  in  the  same  ruin  as 
herself.  But  the  Cabbalistic  cipher  af¬ 
firms  that  the  apple  was  our  concupiscible 
nature;  that  the  Par.adise  from  which 
Adam  fell  was  a  more  ethereal  state  of 
exi.stence  than  could  be  enjoyed  on  this 
earth  ;  and  that  the  flaming  sword  of 
cherubim  and  the  skins  of  beasts  repre¬ 
sented  nothing  more  than  his  being  impel¬ 
led,  sifter  the  committ.al  of  his  fault,  by 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe  into  this 
gross  humanity.  The  grave  Kabbinical 
divines  who  uphold  the  Talmtid,  quite 
identify  themselves  with  the  conclusions 
concerning  first  se.xual  love  which  Byron 
only  ventured  to  Introduce  under  the 
cover  of  poetic  similitude  : 
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“  It  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked ;  all’s 
known, 

.\nd  life  leaves  nothing  further  to  recall 
W orthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin ;  so  shown 
No  doubt  in  fable.” 

When  allegory  is  applied,  in  a  second¬ 
ary  sense,  to  any  real  or  fictitious  series 
of  events,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
^iritualise  their  meaning,  like  that  which 
Tasso  sought  to  impart  to  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  his  Jerusalem^  or  Spenser  to 
the  sensual  passages  of  his  Fairy  Queen  / 
hut  the  construction  placed  upon  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  Genesis  by  the  writers  of 
the  Cabbala,  is  designed  to  rationalize  a 
mysterious  narrative,  and  consequently 
could  serve  no  purpose,  unless  it  reduced 
the  written  text  to  a  shadow.  Besides, 
instead  of  a  spiritual  meaning,  the  latent 
sense  is  in  parts  so  grossly  indelicate  as  to 
be  quite  unproduceable  out  of  a  dissect¬ 
ing  room.  Doctor  Donaldson,  who  seems 
to  place  some  belief  in  this  mode  of 
explaining  Scripture,  in  order  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  a  new  edition  of 
Jashar  has  been  bbliged  to  translate  the 
.author’s  version  into  a  foreign  langujige. 
Indeed,  if  this  version  had  l)een  given  in 
his  ow'n  langa.age,  and  worked  out  into 
any  thing  like  a  consecutive  narrative, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  work 
would  not  have  brought  the  worthy  Pro¬ 
fessor  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  There 
can  not,  then,  we  think,  be  the  remotest 
doubt  that  the  C.abbala  overthrows  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  it  attempts  to 
explain,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  lit¬ 
eral  meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the 
symbolical  meaning ;  one  or  the  other 
must  give  w.ay.  The  statement,  therefore, 
which  attributes  both  to  the  same  divine 
origin  must  be  put  out  of  court  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

But  to  establish  the  human  paternity  of 
the  Cabbala  we  need  not  dwell  ujx)n  ex¬ 
trinsic  evidence.  The  name  of  its  birth¬ 
place  is  written  in  its  lineaments.  Draw 
aside  the  thin  Jewish  vail,  and  the  (ireek 
workmanship  is  manifest  in  every  feature, 
’fhe  preexistence  of  souls,  the  bifonn  na¬ 
ture  of  Adam,  the  evil  principle  of  mat¬ 
ter,  all  point  to  that  theogony  of  which 
Orpheus  was  the  great  exfKJsitor.  The 
earthly  character  of  the  letter  of  the  old 
dispensation,  its  rare  allusions  to  the  post¬ 
humous  condition  of  the  soul,  the  large 
reference  of  its  rewards  and  punishments 


to  this  life,  doubtless  led  many  inquiring 
Jews  to  favor  the  reception  of  an  allegor¬ 
ical  key  which,  while  it  gave  a  ration.al 
account  of  a  seemingly  incongruous  record, 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  enabled  them  to  look  down 
upon  the  vulgar  with  the  pretension  of 
men  who  had  gained  an  insight  into  the 
Laws  of  the  spiritual  w'orld.  The  Greeks  al¬ 
so  had  an  interest  in  reducing  the  inspired 
records  of  strangers  to  a  symbol  of  which 
their  theogony  could  alone  furnish  the 
substance.  The  same  principle  is  app.a- 
rent  in  what  took  place  hundreds  of  ^’ears 
Later  at  Alexandri.a,  when  Plotinus  did  for 
the  religion  of  the  .ancient  Persians  what 
his  ancestors  had  done  for  the  early  Jew¬ 
ish  records.*  As  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persiims  w'os  only  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew,  something  like  the  old  analo¬ 
gies  are  .again  drawn  between  Eve  and 
the  concupiscible  principle,  between  the 
properties  of  numbei’s  and  the  principles 
of  creation,  between  the  material  details 
of  the  fall  and  the  lapsed  state  of  the 
soul  from  a  spiritual  paradise  into  the 
gross  integuments  of  humanity.  Had 
these  analogies  been  communicated  orally 
in  an  .age  of  pastoral  simplicity,  it  would 
h.ave  fared  h.ard  with  the  Persians  if  they 
.also  had  not  jiossessed  their  Cabbala,  and 
if  numbers  of  their  m.agi  had  not  been  .as 
stout  in  the  belief  that  it  had  descended, 
with  the  other  books  of  Zoroaster,  from 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  Jews,  howev¬ 
er,  were  not  the  only  recipients  in  this 
matter.  They  imparted  even  more  than 
they  received.  The  Greeks,  like  the  In¬ 
dians,  got  from  them  the  idea  of  the  fall, 
which  they  spiritu.alized  and  returned  to 
them  in  another  shape.  They  derived 
from  the  same  source  their  Deucalion,  the 
power  of  lustration  by  w.ater,  the  imnci- 
j)le  of  .abstinence  as  a  means  of  illumin.a- 
tion,  and,  as  some  conjecture,  their  Trini¬ 
tarian  Hypostasis.  It  is  to  this  peculiar 
blending  of  the  systems  of  these  two  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  are  to  look  for  most  of  the 
mystic  forms  which  characterized  the  later 
development  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  earlier 
development  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  cipher  which  the  Jews  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  if  applied  to  their  own 
theogony,  would  reduce  it  to  the  same 
cloudy  symbol  as  the  first  book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  ;  only  there  is  a  more  natural  congruity 

*  Hyde,  Ilitt.  Reliq.  Vettrum  Persamm,  c.  xxL, 
p.  29G  aud  Pluiitiu!',  Enntadk  Quartet,  lib.  8. 
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in  their  c-iso,  as  the  allegory  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  offshoot  trom  the  key,  and  not, 
like  the  text  of  Genesis,  forcibly  adjusted 
to  it.  The  aerial  texture  of  Adam’s  body 
in  his  paradisal  state,  as  represented  by 
the  Cai>bala  h.as  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  substance  of  the  heathen  divinities, 
while  it  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  any 
spiritual  intelligence  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Evil  spirits  which  are  construed 
in  the  Cabbala  as  beasts  of  the  field,  how 
much  more  inaturnl  are  they,  represented 
in  those  fauns  and  satyrs  who,  with  cloven  ! 
feet,  arc  continually  haunting  the  woods 
in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratifications. 
How  much  more  consonant  the  Cabbalis¬ 
tic  .account  of  the  fall,  with  a  system 
which  interposed  between  earth  and 
heaven  worlds  of  spirits  moving  in  bodies 
of  different  but  invisible  degrees  of  dens¬ 
ity,  than  with  a  system  which  emptied 
space  of  its  aerial  inhabitants,  .and  recog¬ 
nized  no  spiritual  the.ater  of  existence  be- 
twc'en  itself  and  (iod.  The  employment 
of  those  iM'ings  in  the  production  of  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena,  or  in  the  guidance  of  ' 
events,  .and  the  bestowal  on  them  of  names 
and  forms  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
their  (xirsnits,  which  had  such  a  rank  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  legends  of  mythology, 
w.as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  physical  science  and  the  riotous  power 
of  the  imagination  when  unchecked  by 
nteehanical  i)ursuits.  Hut  the  Greek  sages 
jilaced  no  reliance  upon  th.at  development, 
further  than  .as  a  mere  ))oetic  embodiment 
of  the  relation  of  a  diversified  s[)iritual 
universe  to  this  earth.  Hy  co(")rdin.ating 
the  laws  of  that  relation  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice,  by  making  the  one  act  .as 
a  counterpart  to  the  other  in  sust.aining 
the  rule  of  a  strict  Nemesis,  by  symboliz- : 
ing  the  extern.al  covering,  the  Greeks  fur- 1 
nished  the  .lews  with  a  spiritual  supple- 1 
ment  to  their  carnal  dispens.ation,  which,  ; 
though  deriving  no  sanction  from  any  i 
thing  in  that  dispensation,  still,  with  the  j 
admission  of  the  Cabbala,  could  not  bo  j 
reputed  as  conflicting  with  it.  The  conse- 1 
quenco  Mas,  that  the  Essenes  and  the 
latter  Cabbalists  differed  in  nothing  from  j 
the  Greek  jdiilosophers,  unless  in  the  cer- 1 
emonial  observances  of  the  .Jewish  code. 
They  pr.actico<l  Pythagorean  rites.  They  ^ 
maintained  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  | 
body  to  the  pure  nature  of  the  soul. 
They  regardetl  Plato  and  ^foses  as  ex-  ’ 
pounders  of  the  same  doctrines,  only 
strained  through  a  different  national  me¬ 


dium.  They  allegorized  the  ToM-er  of 
Habel  in  the  same  manner  as  Bacon  alle¬ 
gorized  the  retiring  of  Mount  Pelion  up¬ 
on  Mount  Ossa.  In  fact,  before  Christ¬ 
ianity  came,  the  superior  spirits  of  Juda¬ 
ism  had  almost  p.assed  over  to  Athens. 
Rome  is  stiid,  while  conquering  Greece 
M’ith  the  SM’ord,  to  h.ave  been  in  Uirn  sub- 
jug.ated  M'ith  her  arts.  But  Greece,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  spiritual  portion  of 
the  JeMS,  enjoyed  the  rare  merit  of  the 
double  conquest. 

But  Platonism  was  destined  to  play  a 
far  more  conspicuous  r6le  on  the  Christian 
theater  than  w.as  aM’arded  to  it  in  the 
.leM’ish  system.  Of  that  system  it  only 
.allegorized  the  textiml  covering  as  implied 
in  recorded  events ;  but  it  entered  into 
the  bone  and  sineM’  of  Christi.anity.  The 
new  spiritual  u’orld,  of  which  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  reve.aled  only  faint  glimpses.  Plato¬ 
nism  rushed  to  people  with  its  own  cresi- 
tions  as  if  it  h.ad  received  a  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  do  so.  It  supplied,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  the  agency  of  the  C.ab- 
bala,  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  heresies 
Mhich  disturljcd  the  infant  Church.  It 
infused  itsi'lf  so  intim.ately  into  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  main  trunk,  as  to  fashion  some 
of  the  critic.al  stages  of  its  development. 
First,  there  w.as  opposition,  M-hich  is 
graj)hically  depicted  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
book.  The  old  le.arning  m.ade  a  stand 
under,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  mIio  set 
up  Apollonius  of  Tyana  against  Christ¬ 
ianity.  The  tM'O  forces  came  together 
like  those  portentous  ph.alanxes  which 
Sat.an  .and  Michael  he.acled  as  day  was 
closing  over  the  Malls  of  Eden.  But  the 
contest  M-.as  brief.  Porphyry  himself. 
Mho  had  been  in  both  camps,  seemed 
hardly  to  know  on  M'hich  side  he  should 
fight.  At  length  Platonism  agreed  to 
take  the  form  and  color  of  the  doctrines 
it  opposed,  on  condition  of  being  received 
as  an  ally.  The  genii  M’ith  M’hich  it  had 
peopled  space  became  either  devils  or 
angels :  all  the  beings  of  the  spiritual 
Avorld  became  at  a  stroke  like  those  im- 
.ages  on  the  outside  of  old  churches,  either 
gloriously  perfect  or  di.abolically  M’icked. 
The  magic  incantations  by  M'hich  they 
were  exorcised  M’ere  adojited  M’ith  little 
alteration  by  the  enemy.  Its  theurgic 
rites  and  ceremonies  M  ere  also  among  the 
spoils.  Platonism  submitted ;  but  like 
the  heroine  in  Goldsmith’s  iJay,  it  sub¬ 
mitted  only  to  establish  over  the  victor  a 
more  permanent  dominion. 
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There  was,  doubtless,  after  the  poetic  row  slip  of  land  no  larger  than  an  Eng- 
legends  had  been  got  rid  of,  much  in  the  lish  county.  Apollonius  constantly  pass- 
two  systems  which  might  harmonize  and  ed  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  ;  one 
cohere.  The  worship  of  one  supreme  month  in  Koine,  conferring  with  Ves- 
the  establishment  of  a  strict  Nemesis  pasian,  the  next  taking  a  bath  in  a  gold 
through  all  the  shifting  phases  of  his  basin  with  King  Phraates ;  the  next 
works,  the  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual  prin-  month  conjuring  spirits  on  the  peaks  of 
ciplc,  the  evils  arising  from,  and  the  nc-  Mount  Caucasus,  or  conversing  with  the 
cessity  of  curbing  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  :  magi  of  Kabylon  u|)on  the  nature  of  the 
all  these  were  as  strictly  enforced  by  the  soul.  Christ,  when  he  wishes  to  feed  his 
Neo-platonists  as  by  Tertullian  himself,  followers,  multiplies  a  few  simple  loaves 
But  there  were  differences  underlying  and  flslies.  Apollonius  stamps  his  foot, 
this  harmony  not  less  real  although  not  and  out  of  the  ground  spring  delicious 
so  prominent  to  the  mere  spectator.  The  viands,  served  upon  cedar  tables,  with 
morality  of  the  Pagans  was  of  a  human,  gold  flagons  of  nectar  and  aromatic  flow- 
that  of  the  Christians  of  a  celestial  type.  ers.  When  Christ  performs  a  miracle. 
The  virtues  of  the  one  were  of  an  heroic,  the  recipient  of  the  favor  is  generally 
those  of  the  other  of  a  passive  character,  some  lowly  individual :  the  jioor  widow's 
The  difference  is  well  shadowed  forth  in  son,  or  the  blind  old  Bartimeus  by  the 
the  characteristics  of  the  illustrious  per-  wayside.  When  Apollonius  cures,  he 
sonages  whom  each  regarded  as  the  high-  deals  with  cities,  as  when  he  arrests  the 
est  type  of  perfection.  Aiwllonins  of  plague  at  Ephesus ;  or  if  he  deigns  to  no- 
Tyana  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  tice  single  individuals,  it  is  some  rich 
been  a  person  of  the  strictest  morality.  Menippu.s,  whom  he  delivers  from  the 
His  asceticism  was  by  no  means  feigned  :  magic  p.alacesand  gorgeous  enchantments 
no  enemy  ever  imputed  to  him  the  shadow  of  a  Greek  Armida.  Christ  before  Pilate 
of  a  fault,  e.vcept  it  be  that  lofty  jiride  is  with  difficulty  made  to  assert  his  ili- 
which  by  the  ancients  was  esteemed  a  vinity ;  and  when  forced  to  uphold  the 
virtue.  Even  the  miracles  attributed  to  truth,  does  so  in  the  least  ostentatious 
him  have  w’rung  reluctant  assent  from  manner:  “Thou  hast  siiid  it.”  Apollo- 
searching  critics  by  no  means  disposed  to  nius  before  Domitian  flauntingly  avows 
admit  his  e.\travagant  pretensions.  The  his  godship,  as  a  gage  of  defiance  to  the 
early  Fathers  attributed  them  to  collusion  imperial  threats,  and  instead  of  being  leil 
with  the  devil.  Grotius  affirmed  tliat  to  ont  to  sufter  like  Christ,  vanishes  from 
deny  their  truth  would  be  a  mark  of  im-  the  middle  of  the  court,  to  the  great 
pudent  audacity.  Even  the  punctilious  amazement  of  the  assembly.  Christ  went 
Herbert,  who  accepted  a  miraculous  rev-  out  of  the  world  gibbeted  with  felons, 
elation  for  the  publication  of  his  book,  Apollonius  having  entered  the  Temple  of 
but  denied  one  for  the  salvation  of  half  of  Duma  Dictynna  in  Crete,  the  ponderous 
mankind,  admitted  their  credibility.  If  gates  flying  open  sjwntaneously  at  his  ap- 
the  supeniatural  nature,  however,  of  any  proach,  is  summoned  to  heaven  by  a 
of  Apollonius’s  acts  l>e  admitted,  the  dom-  chorus  of  virgins.  Yet  Apollonius,  with 
inccring  tone  which  they  manifest  suffi-  all  his  heroic  feats,  was  pronounced  a 
cieutly  establishes  the  worldly  character  wizard ;  and  Christ,  from  his  felonious 
of  their  origin ;  as  much  as  the  meek  gibbet,  converted  the  world, 
spirit  which  animated  every  action  of  The  belief  in  the  wonders  which  Damis 
Christ  proves  that  his  powers  could  be  told  of  his  friend  Ajiollonius  was  doubt- 
derived  from  no  other  source  but  heaven,  less  quickened  by  the  readiness  with  which 
(.'hrist  w:is  born  in  a  stable,  amid  the  the  Church  adopted  the  Platonic  notion 
bleating  of  oxen ;  Apollonius  in  a  palace  of  the  universjd  prevalency  of  demons, 
garden,  amid  tlie  songs  of  fluttering  and  their  constant  interference  in  the 
swans.  Christ  pas.sed  the  staple  years  of  aflfairs  of  this  earth.  The  doctrine  seems 
his  life  as  an  obscure  car|)enter,  and  at  to  derive  scriptural  sanction  from  St. 
last  became  the  rejected  and  outcast  of  Paul’s  warnings  .against  the  powers  of 
men.  Apollonius,  though  despising  riches,  darkness  in  the  air,  and  by  the  legion  of 
constantly  ranked  himself  with  princes,  spirits  w'hich  Christ  exorcised  in  the  brief 
and  deemed  it  an  act  of  condescension  on  course  of  his  ministry.  But  these  au 
his  part  to  admit  them  into  his  society,  thorities  by  no  means  countenanced  the 
Christ  confined  his  journeys  within  a  nar-  systematic  development  which  the  belief 
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afterwarfls  received.  Tliese  demons,  in 
conformity  with  the  Pa^an  notion,  were 
not  without  a  body,  tliougli  the  texture 
was  too  subtle  for  mortal  sight.  They 
nourished  themselves  with  the  fumes  of 
sacrifice,  and  were  on  that  account  con¬ 
tinually  stimulating  men  to  worship  false 
deities.  They  could  generate  their  kind. 
They  could  ape  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture.  Justin  Martyr 
gravely  assures  us  that  Bacchus  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  ass,  and  monopolized  the 
invention  of  the  grape  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  prophetic  words  applied  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  that  he  would  bind  his  colt  to  a 
vine,  and  wash  his  garments  in  the  blood 
of  the  grape.*  When,  also,  it  was  heard 
that  Christ  should  spring  from  a  virgin, 
the  demons  devised  the  story  of  Perseus, 
And  when,  again,  they  learned  that  it  was 
prophesied  that  Christ  should  raise  the 
dead,  they  introduced  Esculapins.f  All 
the  Pagan  divinities  were  only  so  many 
embodiments  of  them  in  .an  a?sthetic  form. 
They  also  prompted  all  the  oracles  of 
antiijuity.  They  even  caused  Socr.ates, 
for  deriding  their  worship,  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  could  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  .angels,  and  in  that  shape' and 
guise  carry  a  simulated  host  to  the  pant¬ 
ing  lips  of  the  devotee.  TertuHian,  who 
is  as  wild  upon  this  subject  as  his  (ireck 
cotemporary,  .affirms  that  they  could  take 
possession  of  chairs,  .and  make  even  tablesj 
8[>eak.  That  spirit-rapping  which  excites 
such  a  feeling  of  the  marvelous  in  this 
inatter-of-fact  age,  would,  in  the  second 
century,  have  been  accepted  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity. 

With  the  orthodox  .Tews  wicked  spirits 
were  only  supposed  to  infest  tombs,  deso¬ 
late  places,  or  the  bodies  of  half-maniac 
people ;  they  therefore  gave  rise  to  no 
particular  uneasiness,  and  as  they  m.ani- 
fested  their  presence  by  external  acts  they 
could  be  avoided  by  going  out  of  their 
way.  But  the  early  Church  armed  her¬ 
self  against  them  .as  if  they  lurked  in  every 
material  agency,  even  without  .any  visible 
sign  of  their  presence.  Garments  and 
utensils  were  exorcised.  A  man  could 
not  build  a  house,  or  a  newly-married 
pair  take  possession  of  the  nuptial  couch 


•  Gon.  49:  10. 
f  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  Chrixt.  74. 

I  We  can  assure  the  l>elicvcrin  table-turning  that 
tnenxee  is  the  word,  and  that  he  may  claim  the  Latin 
Father  as  an  authority.  See  Apol.  pro  Chrixt. 
VOL.  LI.— Xo.  1. 


without  leaving  it  thoroughly  cleared  of 
demoniac  agency.  On  the  eve  of  every 
paschal  solemnity  the  sacred  rite  must  be 
renewed.  Angels  were  supposed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  functions  of  the  priest  and  exe¬ 
cute  his  behests.  If  murrain  crept  among 
cattle  ;  if  .an  e.ast  wind  in  May  destroyed 
the  apple  bud  ;  if  an  unusual  quantity  of 
rain  in  September  interfered  with  the 
harvest ;  if  the  sea  strewed  the  co.ast  with 
wrecks,  or  paid  the  fishermen  a  domicili¬ 
ary  visit,  it  w.as  at  once  believed  th.at 
wicked  sjiirits  had  been  at  work,  either 
instigated  by  the  propensity  of  their  own 
mischief  -  loving  nature,  or  induced  by 
some  human  personage  who  had  made 
over  his  soul  to  suborn  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Hence,  dealings  with  the  demoniac  % 
world  became  a  recognized  mode  of  action 
against  which  the  Church  directed  her 
heaviest  censures.  A  numerous  class 
sprang  up,  who  avowed  the  most  intimate 
relationship  with  demons,  and  extorted  a 
tribute  from  simple  folks,  under  th.e  plea 
of  protection  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

As  the  Rabbins  supposed  the  descendants 
of  Cain  were  begot  by  the  commerce  of 
strayed  angels  with  men,  so  a  large  jiro- 
jiorlion  of  them,  exercising  the  necroman¬ 
tic  art,  were  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  demons  with  wo¬ 
men.  As  long  as  the  belief  was  restricted 
to  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  or  speculative 
denunciations,  or  confined  itself  to  ro¬ 
mance,  and  simply  overwrought  the  nerves 
of  hysterical  people,  no  great  harm  was 
done.  It  mingled  a  legion  of  unsightly 
objects,  quite  opposite  to  the  ajsthetic  cre- 
.ations  of  the  ancients,  in  the  operations  of 
mature,  and  threw  a  pall  of  brimstone  and 
sulphur  over  the  lower  w'orld.  But  in 
the  absence  of  leg.al  penalties,  or  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion,  this  belief  kept 
many  waverers  in  the  path  of  justice  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  among  its 
wildest  transgressors.  Our  rough-hearted 
forefathers,  however,  did  not,  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Pagans,  confine  themselves  to 
simple  speculation.  Tliey  piled  the  fag¬ 
got  fire  and  lighted  the  brand.  Innume- 
r.able  were  the  swarms  of  creatures,  includ¬ 
ing  occasion.ally  the  choicest  spirits  of  the 
time,  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  as  sorce¬ 
rers  or  witches.  The  practice  prepared 
the  way  for  the  religious  burnings  which 
followed,  and,  indeed,  survived  their  ex¬ 
tinction.  So  indelible  was  the  notion, 
that  it  became  the  heritage  of  the  Re- 
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formers.  Lather  had  his  visions  of  devils. 
He  and  Calvin  were  stout  believers  in  the 
incubi  and  succitboe.  Hence  both  parties 
numbered  sorcerers  of  both  sexes  among 
their  victims.  Edward  and  Elizabeth  sent 
them  to  the  stake  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain  or  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  France.  Nor  was  the  hideous 
practice  extinguished  in  this  country  till 
the  English  Church  went  to  pieces  before 
the  sword  of  Cromwell,  as  its  Arminian 

Eredecessor  had  done  before  the  wand  of 
Jizabeth. 

No  subject  can  be  of  greater  interest  to 
the  philosopher  than  the  Hagiography  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.  It 
has  its  psychological  laws  as  well  as  ro- 
^  mantic  embellishments ;  each  also  had  its 
induence,  out  of  the  sphere  of  belief,  upon 
the  social  manners  of  the  day.  But  with¬ 
in  that  sphere,  the  authority  of  both  com¬ 
bined  a  giant  strength  with  an  unceasing 
and  almost  ubiquitous  induence.  The 
Greek,  struck  with  the  wonderful  con¬ 
trivances  of  nature,  ascribed  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  winged  deities.  His  soul  told 
him  the  air  was  full  of  such,  ordinarily 
visible  only  by  their  operations.  Tliey 
were  brooded  over  until  the  idea  of  their 
effects,  like  Pygmalion’s  design,  leapt 
from  palpable  embodiment  into  life  and 
motion.  The  Christian,  equally  absorbed 
with  the  dogmas  of  his  taith,  with  the 
hideousness  of  vice,  and  the  splendor  of 
vu’tue,  and  more  than  equally  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  spiritual  legionaries, 
had  no  more  difficulty  in  meeting  these 
legionaries,  or  involving  their  imaginary 
embodiment  in  external  acts,  than  the 
Gret'k  in  blending  their  forms  with  every 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
With  the  Greek  the  sensuous  element 
was  predominant,  and  refined  manners  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  ;  with  the  Christian 
the  moral  element  had  the  ascendancy, 
and  feelings  were  chastened  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  art.  With  both  the  dominant 
idea  was  the  prolific  parent  of  extrava¬ 
gant  mytlis,  with  which  they  connected 
whatever  seemed  extraordinary  in  social 
occurrences  or  physical  appearances.  If 
a  well  manifest^  any  salubrious  projier- 
ties,  a  nymph  in  the  ancient  woiid  con¬ 
stantly  imprecated  its  waters;  in  the 
medieval  world,  a  saint  presided  over  its 
springs.  The  temples  and  festivals  of 
each  were  the  subject  of  visions,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  of  startling  miracles.  In  this 
feature,  however,  the  medievalists  had 


the  decided  superiority.  Matter  became, 
in  their  hands,  the  mere  foot-ball  of  fancy ; 
churches  were  carried  in  the  air  over  seas 
and  continents ;  monasteries  were  run  up 
in  a  night ;  pieces  of  turf  were  changed, 
on  the  instant,  into  pieces  of  granite. 
Such  things  to  the  Greek,  who  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  m.atter,  would  re.'illy 
have  appeared  marvelous  ;  but  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
seemed  much  in  conformity  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  as  God,  by  his  mere  fi.at, 
had  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  that 
a  man  of  God  should  change  one  piece 
of  matter  into  another  piece  of  matter. 
Hence  the  marvels  of  the  one  were  most¬ 
ly  confined  to  the  heroic  age,  when  the 
piistine  simplicity  of  mortals  invited  com¬ 
merce  with  the  gods.  But  with  the 
other  they  entered  as  an  abiding  fixture 
into  the  ordinary  machinery  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  That  a  saint  should  be  lifte<l 
from  the  ground  in  prayer ;  that  he  should 
have  visions  of  Christ  throned  and  crown¬ 
ed  by  angels  ;  tluat  Mary  should  descend 
to  him  tnansfigured  with  glory ;  that  his 
car  should  be  ravished  by  the  symj)honies 
of  the  angelic  choirs;  that  his  touch 
should  be  sufficient  to  cure  diseases  ;  that 
his  voice  should  rob  the  grave  of  its  vic¬ 
tim,  is  sujiposed  to  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  fact  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,  or  as  it  will  be  in  a  thousand  years 
to  come.  When  such  miraculous  interpo¬ 
sitions  were  required  to  found  or  reform 
an  order,  to  overturn  horc.sies,  or  convert 
unbelievers,  they  were  nearly  always 
forthcoming.  As  the  vision  of  a  rosy 
youth  crowned  with  flowers  beckoned 
Caesar’s  army  across  the  Rubicon  ;  as  the 
apparition  of  Castor  and  Pollux  led  Pos- 
thumius  after  the  retreating  files  of  the 
Latins,  so  Peter  the  Hermit  was  urged 
by  the  Saviour  to  throw  the  people  of  one 
hemisphere  in  deadly  hostility  upon  the 
people  of  another  hemisphere  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  sepulcher ;  so  Dominic  re¬ 
ceived  his  commands  from  the  lips  of  the 
Virgin  to  establish  a  sacred  legion  for  the 
•overthrow  of  the  Waldenses;  and  Igna¬ 
tius,  favored  with  a  vision  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  was  enabled  to  inspire  into  the 
body  of  his  followers  that  remarkable 
ardor  which,  in  a  few  months,  beat  back 
the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Now  in  none  of  these  cases  do  we  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  enthusia.sts.  That 
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they  really  believed  in  the  outward  em¬ 
bodiment  of  their  subjective  states,  may, 
we  think,  be  fairly  admitted.  Indeed,  we 
believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
these  men  to  have  braved  the  opposition 
they  experienced,  to  have  |>erformed  the 
feats  they  accomplished,  except  under  the 
impression  they  were  divinely  commis¬ 
sioned  from  heaven.  A  mere  deceit  could 
not  have  called  forth  such  life-burning 
energies,  liesides,  the  phenomenon,  Avitn 
this  admission,  is  open  to  a  fair  explana¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mental  law  that  when  the 
thoughts  are  long  set  in  one  direction 
without  any  inteqiosing  control  of  the 
will,  the  subject  of  those  thoughts  acquires 
internal  consistency  as  an  actual  fact,  or 
assumes  outward  embodiment  as  a  palpa¬ 
ble  reality.  AV’^hat  makes  the  impostors 
who  sometimes  figure  in  the  police  courts 
stoutly  maintain  they  are  Jesus  Christ  ? 
They  have  so  long  brooded  over  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  divine  I'ounder  of  Christianity 
without  any  governing  power  on  the  part 
of  their  will,  that  they  end,  at  last,  in 
losing  the  consciousness  of  their  identity, 
and  confound  themselves  with  the  object 
of  their  contemplations.  What  makes  the 
maniac  mother  who  has  lost  her  son  ima¬ 
gine  his  step  in  every  breeze  she  hears  ? 
Her  thoughts  have  so  long  continuously 
rested  on  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  that 
site  has  come  at  length  to  believe  that 
every  thing  which  exists  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  his  person.  It  is  in  some 
resjwcts  the  same  with  enthusiasts.  They 
have  brooded  over  the  object  of  their 
visions  so  long,  that  at  last,  like  the  dag¬ 
ger  in  Macbeth,  it  starts  into  life,  and 
becomes  incarnate  before  their  eyes. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  this,  that  the  enthusiast  is  not  so 
completely  absorbed  in  his  subject  as  to 
lose  his  individual  consciousness,  or  dis¬ 
turb  the  fitness  of  the  relation  of  that 
subject  to  surrounding  objects.  Ilis  illu¬ 
sion  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  reality 
of  the  figure  painted  by  fancy  upon  the 
retin.a,  which  tricks  out  the  image  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  own  prepossessions.  The 
Virgin  revealed  to  St.  Bridget  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  But  the 
saint  had  passed  her  days  in  a  convent  of 
Dominican  nuns,  who  were  the  foremost 
champions  of  that  belief.  St  Catherine 
of  Sienna  was  reared  by  the  Franciscans, 
who  pertinaciously  maintained  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  she  had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
to  refute  the  revelation  of  St.  Bridget. 


The  same  phenomena  are  manifest  among 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  present  day. 
The  person  who  holds  conference  with 
spirits  through  the  medium  of  his  table, 
gets  the  precise  answer  that  accords  with 
his  own  prc|K)ssessions.  We  have  seen 
two  pamphlets — one  by  Mr.  Gilson,  an 
evangelical  clergyman,  detailing  some  time 
ago  one  of  those  conferences  in  which  the 
spirit  set  down  the  Pope  as  Antichrist — 
the  other  by  Mr.  Eversley,  a  gentleman 
of  an  entirely  opposite  school,  in  which 
the  Pope  was  confirmed  in  all  the  honors 
the  Ultramontane  world  so  freely  award 
him.  In  a  stiite  of  excitement,  with  Uie 
senses  benumbed  and  the  exterior  world 
quite  shut  out,  the  mind’s  idiosyncrasies 
assume  such  fearful  prominence  as  to 
change  every  sound  or  reflex  shade  of  the 
air  into  their  substance.  The  soul,  too, 
would  appear  in  these  moments  to  impart 
to  the  body  power  almost  superhuman  of 
acting  upon  matter  without  the  possessor 
being  aware  of  the  strength  he  was  ex¬ 
erting.  If  people  of  strong  imagination 
suspend  the  common  agencies  of  life,  and 
absorb  all  their  being  in  one  train  of 
thought,  it  is  indeed  nothing  marvelous 
that  another  set  of  agencies  should  spring 
up  of  a  seemingly  miraculous  character. 
We  do  not  wonder  if,  at  length,  tables 
apjKar  to  spin  as  if  moved  by  some  invis¬ 
ible  hand,  and  spirits  flo.at  up  from  the 
nether  abyss  to  answer  interrogations,  as 
if  chancery  writs  had  got  down  there, 
and  threatened  neglect  with  heavy  penal¬ 
ties.  Indeed,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  still 
ampler  collection  of  more  astounding  de¬ 
tails,  even  such  as  those  which  Orpheus  is 
said  to  h.ave  effected  with  his  pipe,  when 
stones  and  trees,  and  even  city  walls, 
gyrated  around  him  with  methodic.al  re¬ 
bound.  If,  however,  the  spiritual  won¬ 
ders  of  the  present  day  are  tame  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
medieval  age,  it  is  because  we  have  no 
institutions  among  us  calculated  to  foster 
their  growth,  and  because  we  merely  make 
them  the  subject  of  an  evening’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  instead  of  a  life-long  pursuit.  They 
belong,  notwithstanding,  precisely  to  the 
same  class.  Mr.  Gilson  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
doubtless  thought  they  were  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Ultramontane  enthusiasts  with  de¬ 
nunciations  from  another  world,  whereas 
their  evidence  quietly  sets  them  down  as 
enthusiasts  of  a  no  less  visionary  character. 

The  great  engine  for  keeping  alive  the 
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flame  of  mysticism  in  the  Church,  and  for  | 
perpetuating^  visible  intercourse  with  the  ! 
unseen  world,  was  doubtless  the  monastic 
institution.  That  institution  is  upheld  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indian  castes  upon 
the  same  ground,  as  a  means  of  preparing 
man  for  complete  absorption  in  the  ple- 
roma  of  the  divinity.  Mysticism  had, 
therefore,  a  similar  development  in  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  world. 
In  both,  the  soul  could  only  enjoy  perfect 
incorporation  with  the  divine  essence 
by  retirement  from  the  world,  by  fasts 
and  frequent  m.acerations  of  the  body, 
by  the  continuous  contemplation  of  di¬ 
vine  things  and  by  continuous  celibacy. 
These  principles,  more  or  less  seasoned 
®  with  Jewish  rites,  Pytluagoras  imported 
from  Egypt  and  llindoostan  into  Greece  ; 
w'here,  refined  by  the  spirit  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  pWlosophy,  they  w’ere  prepared  to 
play  as  distinguished  a  part  among  the 
iiiter  Jews  as  among  the  early  Christians. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  Pythagorism,  filtered 
through  the  schools  of  the  Academy, 
which  converted  the  Cabbalists  from 
punctilious  observers  of  the  Law  into 
visionary  dre.amers.  It  drove  the  Es.senes 
into  cells,  and  bred  in  them  an  antipathy 
to  marri.age.  In  the  same  manner  it 
emptied  Alexandria  of  its  most  fervent 
Christi.an  spirits,  and  led  them  into  the 
desert.  It  imposed  the  same  rigorous 
fwiialties  upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Cenobites  as  it  had  previously  inflicted 
upon  the  Indian  Yogms  and  the  Chinese 
Talapoin.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  its  effects  upon  the  two  former 
classes,  that  De  Quincey  was  led  to  over¬ 
look  such  a  person  as  Philo-Judaeus,  and 
to  maintain  stoutly,  in  ati  elaborate  paper 
written  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Essenes 
were  Christians.  The  treatise  in  which 
Philo  describes  his  fellow  Jews,  might 
even  at  this  day  be  applied  to  any 
monastery  among  the  Siamese,  or  to  any 
Camaldolese  convent  upon  the  Apennine. 
Not  simply  ignorant  enthusia-sts,  but  the 
most  learned  and  clever  wits  of  the 
Christian  world  betook,  or  induced  others 
by  their  exhortations  to  betake  themselves 
to  religious  solitudes,  and  serve  God  by 
forsaking  man.  Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine, 
all  were  sedulously  engaged  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  course  of  life  which,  if  gene¬ 
rally  adopted,  must  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  have  not  only  rendered  society  im¬ 
possible,  but  have  extinguished  the  human 


race.  Those  who  could  not  leave  the  city 
were  urged  to  follow  in  their  own  house¬ 
holds  the  practices  which  sanctified  so 
many  anchorites  in  the  desert.  Tender 
virgin.s,  delicately  brought  up,  were  taught 
to  lacerate  their  flesh  with  a  view  to 
clnosten  their  spirit,  and  to  secure  an 
honorable  position  in  the  next  world  by 
leading  a  barren  and  recluse  existence  in 
tliLs.  St.  Basil  carried  his  hair  shirt,  and 
the  scourge  which  he  used  in  the  moiuu- 
tcry  of  CiB8.area,  to  the  archiepiseopal 
throne;  and  St.  Jerome  in  his  Chalcean 
solitude  wore  an  iron  cincture  studded 
with  nails,  with  which  he  used  to  subju¬ 
gate  his  body.  The  more  severe  the 
austerity,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  more  capable  w’as  his  soul 
of  realizing  even  here  the  glories  of  that 
union  with  the  deity  which  sanctified 
spirits  only  can  enjoy  when  released  from 
the  prison  of  the  body.  The  Cenobite 
had  a  foretaste  of  supernal  glories,  and  all 
heaven  descended  into  his  mind  as  soon 
as  he  had  cxcruci.atcd  his  humanity  into  a 
deformed  and  debilitated  phantom.  The 
Christian  Fathers  condemned  in  the  loud¬ 
est  terms  the  Manichean  theory  of  the 
fall,  the  preexistence  of  souls,  and  the 
evil  principle  of  matter ;  yet  seem  to  have 
acted  as  if  no  other  theory  could  be  true, 
for  the  only  principle  Avhich  can  recon¬ 
cile  their  acts  with  reason  is  this  :  That 
the  continuance  of  the  hum.an  family  was 
simply  entangling  beings  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  lived  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence,  in  the  consequences  of  Adam’s 
fall,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  had  already  suffered  that  calamity  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  a  rigorous  chastisement  of  their  body ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  minimum  of 
material  life  was  the  maximum  of  spiritual 
splendor. 

The  mysticism  which  induced,  if  it  did 
not  necessitate  so  rigid  an  extermination 
of  the  sensuous  principle,  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  under  the  Christi-an  and  the  Persian, 
as  well  as  the  Platonic  aspect.  There  are 
between  them  remarkable  difterences, 
though  the  points  in  w'hich  they  agree 
are  so  striking  as  to  have  led  some  en¬ 
thusiasts  to  blend  them  into  one  system. 
The  Persians  believed  the  souls  of  men  to 
be  distant  emanations  of  the  deity,  but 
they  also  believed  in  the  capacity  of  these 
souls,  by  a  process  of  purifying  asceticism, 
to  reascend  to  the  pleroma,  and  lose  again 
their  individu.ality  in  the  divine  essence. 
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Tlie  Christian,  with  tlie  Platonist,  believed 
that  the  human  soul  was  created  by  the 
special  fiat  of  (iod,  and  though  not  con¬ 
genital  with  the  divine  substance,  yet  re¬ 
sembling  it  in  texture-  But  the  Platonists 
averred  th.at  the  soul,  even  in  its  purest 
state,  possessed  some  species  of  vehicle  or 
body,  the  grossness  or  tenuity  of  which 
corresponded  to  its  slate  of  perfection. 
The  Christian  believed  th.at  every  soul  out 
of  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  became 
a  {uire  spirit.*  They  were  all  three  at 
one,  however,  upon  the  doctrine  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  mystic’s  creed,  th.at  the  soul  in  this 
life  is  a  palimpsest  blurred  over  with  arti¬ 
ficial  laws — the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
prison-house — until  its  divine  nature  be¬ 
came  imperiled  and  its  original  instincts 
effaced  ;  that  by  relying  on  those  artificial 
laws  nothing  like  absolute  truth  could  be 
obtained  ;  tliat  if  we  would  rise  beyond 
the  region  of  falsehood  and  illusion  we 
must  discard  the  material  husk  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  soul,  and  break  up  its  chan- 

•  With  Origen  an<l  our  own  Henry  More  the  dis¬ 
tinction  reduces  itself  to  a  logomachy;  the  soul 
with  them  being  a  pure  spirit,  but  still  unable  to  sub¬ 
sist  even  in  the  next  life  without  some  vehicle  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  spirits  of  the  animal  frame,  which, 
however,  is  of  so  slight  a  texture  as  not  to  lie  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  laws  of  matter.  More  makes  the 
difference  in  the  texture  of  the  vehicle  the  principal 
distinction  l)etwcen  pure  and  corrupt  souls  in  the 
next  life ;  those  of  a  grosser  character  abiding  near 
to  the  earth  in  strict  subjection  to  those  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  nature,  whose  habitation  is  among  the  stars. 
The  Nemesis  which  the  Indians  uphold  by  their  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  More  sustains  by  the  torments  wicked 
spirits  exiierience  in  having,  like  ticket-of-lcave  men, 
all  their  corrupt  inclinations  kuown  throughout  the 
aerial  region.s,  and  being  subject  to  the  vengeance  of 
those  whom  tliey  have  duped  in  this  life.  Tliey  also, 
iM'sidcs  being  incommoded  by  the  storms  and  infec¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  bear  their  wretched 
concupiscences  with  them,  the  impossibility  of  grati¬ 
fying  which  constitutes  of  itself  (RTtnanent  torture. 
Means  of  melioration,  however,  are  offered  even  in 
the  winged  state,  and  those  souls  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  them  transmute,  according  as  they  rise, 
their  grosser  vehicle  into  one  of  a  more  twilliant  and 
transcendent  character.  This  theory  enables  More 
to  rationalize  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The 
soul  will  not  rise  with  its  gros.s,  material  body,  which 
even  the  Saviour  left  in  the  sepulcher,  but  encased  in 
the  spirits  by  which  it  communicated  with  that  body 
while  on  this  earth.  As  such  vehicle  is  not  subject 
to  decay,  and  transcends  the  laws  of  space,  there  is 
no  mystery  in  supposing  the  whole  generations  of 
man  gathered  into  Josaphet  ages  after  their  natural 
botlies,  dead  or  living,  have  mingled  with  each  oth¬ 
er,  ^d  been  reduced  some  hundred  times  over  into 
dust  This  is  the  whole  burden  of  More's  Mystery 
of  Godlviess, 


nels  of  communication  with  the  material 
world ;  that  by  concentrating  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Boul  upon  its  own  nature,  by 
alienating  it  from  all  earthly  concupis¬ 
cence,  the  cloud  which  had  dimmed  its 
original  brightness  would  pa.ss  away  ;  that 
when  the  soul  shone  with  its  own  inborn 
luster,  it  would  become  a  luminous  center, 
irradiating  all  things  with  its  light ;  that 
it  would  transcend  the  boundaries  of  rela¬ 
tive  knowledge,  and  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  all  being  with  a  glance  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  flashes  from  the  eye  of 
deity ;  that  .as  the  forms  of  all  things  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  divine  mind,  corporate  union 
with  God,  to  which  sensuous  abnegation 
and  works  of  beneficence  must  lead,  would 
conduct  the  soul  to  jierfect  knowledge 
and  hap[>ines8.  With  such  agreement 
upon  the  substantial  tenets  of  mysticism, 
the  Gnostics,  who  had  adopted  the  Per¬ 
sian  }>rinciple,  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  pa.ssing  themselves  oft’  as  orthodox  peo¬ 
ple  among  the  Platonic  Christians.  The 
|)rinciplo  of  complete  absorption  in  the 
<livinity  which  they  taught  souls  aspiring 
after  perfection  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
next  life,  they  leil  many  of  their  more  or¬ 
thodox  brethren  to  believe  attainable  in 
this.  The  fervid  character  of  this  union 
suited  the  mystic’s  temperament,  and 
hence  became  the  prolific  parent  of  many 
heresies.  It  tainted  the  Montanists.  It 
produced  the  Illumine  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the 
dominant  featuresof  Quietism.  It  brought 
the  Eckharts  to  the  verge  of  Pantheism, 
if  it  did  not  po.sitively  land  them  in  that 
icy  region.  And  when  the  old  Persian 
system  in  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
of  Mohammed  had  relapsed  into  Sufism, 
their  identification  with  the  deity,  even 
in  this  life,  w.as  the  ordinary  course  of  ma¬ 
ture,  and  the  degenerate  descendant  of 
Zoroaster  established  a  school  which  be¬ 
came  the  point  of  union  between  the  Pan¬ 
theistic  systems  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 

The  Gno.stio  form  of  mysticism,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  many  absurdities,  as  a 
cross-breed  between  Oriental  idolatry  and 
the  Christian  faith,  was  endued  with  such 
life  as  to  furnish  another  example  of  the 
truth  that  error  will  live  on  long  after  the 
source  from  which  it  derived  its  existence 
has  died  out.  The  old  Persian  faith  fell 
under  the  rude  blows  of  Mohammed  in 
the  sixth  century ;  yet  the  Gnostic  form  of 
Christianity,  which  Simon  Magus  lighted 
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at  its  shrine  in  the  first  centnry,  continued  rebels ;  in  them  the  extreme  of  internecine 
to  burn  with  wild  fervor  deep  into  the  strife  was  blent  with  the  extreme  of  spir- 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  itual  tranquillity.  They  upheld  the  mild 
belief  in  the  evil  principle  of  matter  led  visions  of  Fenclon  by  the  bloody  exterini- 
them  to  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  nations  of  Robespierre. 

Testament ;  to  withhold  from  Christ  a  The  pure  Platonic  and  Christian  forma 
material  body,  to  deny  the  incarnation,  to  of  mysticism  did  not  aim  at  so  comjdete 
allegorize  the  resurrection  into  a  mere  a  consummation  as  the  Gnostic,  or  lo.se  it- 
representation  of  the  rise  of  the  soul  from  self  in  such  wild  excesses.  The  soul,  even 
sin  to  a  life  of  grace.  The  air,  with  them,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  could  never  pass 
was  peopled  with  Eons,  or  pure  spirits;  the  limits  of  the  l)catific  vision.  When 
but  w’hen  any  of  these,  sent  upon  some  purged  from  earthly  conceits  it  sw'am  in 
message  of  deity  to  man,  assumed  corpo-  an  ocean  of  divine  light,  but  always  pre- 
real  shape,  the  outward  form  was  an  illu-  served  its  consciousness  even  when  the 
sion  produced  by  the  refraction  of  visual  dazzling  glories  of  heaven  illumined  its 
rays,  but  of  no  more  reality  than  those  prison-house  and  raised  it  above  earth, 
specters  which  occasionally  trouble  the  It  was  in  these  raptures,  tvhen  perfectly 
victims  of  epilepsy.  Other  sects  appear  dead  to  creatures,  it  paid  its  highest  tri- 
to  have  purchased  longevity  by  modifying  bute  to  the  throne  of  the  divinity  by  the 
many  of  the  extravagances  adopted  at  perfect  absorption  of  all  its  powers  in  the 
their  birth ;  but  Gnosticism  seems  to  have  act  of  adoration,  and  received  back  in  re- 
derived  new  strength  from  incorporating  turn  a  share  of  that  supernal  light  w’hich 
its  old  errors  with  new  absurdities.  It  constitutes  the  real  glory  of  the  saints, 
was  not  until  Manes  enriched  its  tenets  When  the  soul,  by  abstraction  from  all 
with  the  deification  of  the  spirit  of  evil  terrene  iinpre.ssions,  realized  the  crystal 
that  this  sect  seduced  the  ripe  intellect  of  purity  of  its  own  nature,  then  God  gla.ssed 
Augustine,  and  aimed  at  absorbing  the  iiimself  in  its  depths.  The  full  image  of 
whole  branch  of  orthodox  Christianity,  heaven  descended  upon  its  surface.  Like 
It  was  not  until  centuries  later,  w’hen  the  those  upjier  W’atei*s  which  the  Psalmist 
Paulicians  had  increased  its  ceremonial  placed  above  the  sky,  as  long  as  the  lapsed 
usages  by  the  fumigation  of  vegetables,  soul  in  its  meanderings  below  kept  its 
with  a  view  to  exorcise  the  evil  principle  nature  free  from  any  earthly  mixtures,  it 
from  the  only  article  of  their  diet,  that  imaged  all  the  glories  of  the  paradise  from, 
the  sect  found  favorers  on  the  throne  of  whence  it  had  descended,  and  which  was 
Constantinople,  could  call  an  army  of  destined  to  be  its  home.  Nor  was  the 
Mussulmans  to  their  aid,  and  even  num-  spirit  thus  favored  a  mere  passive  re- 
bered  among  their  adherents  princes  of  cipient.  As  man  before  his  fall  was  suj)- 
the  blood.  The  self-abnegation  which  dis-  josed  to  have  possessed  command  over 
tinguished  them  in  the  early  stages  of  the  the  elements,  and  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
Christian  era,  they  preserved,  at  least  in  slant  intercourse  with  deity,  it  was  sup- 
outward  appearance,  to  impeach  the  posed,  by  destroying  the  effects  of  that 
worldly  manners  of  the  sensual  church-  fall  in  the  extinction  of  his  caniiil  nature, 
men  of  the  scholastic  age.  They,  how-  with  the  restoration  of  his  primeval  inno- 
ever,  while  inclined  to  go  over  seas  and  cence,  at  least  as  far  as  was  possible  in 
continents  to  make  one  proselyte,  had  a  this  life,  man  might  recover  some  j)ortion 
remarkable  antipathy  to  persecution,  and  of  that  heritage  which  had  fallen  to  the 
were  always  disposed  to  give  tar  more  lot  of  his  great  progenitor.  If,  however, 
blows  than  they  received.  The  proxim-  no  marvels  accompanied  its  progress,  it 
ity  of  their  principal  seats  in  Armenia  and  always  came  back,  after  bathing  itself  in 
Bulgaria  to  Persia,  and  the  conformity  of  the  ocean  of  celestial  beauty,  like  the  muse 
their  tenets,  always  enabled  them  to  find  of  Tasso,  crowned  with  flowers  which 
a  potent  ally  in  the  Saracens.  Under  the  shed  their  fragrance  over  this  lower 
cover  of  their  shields,  they  sent  Gnostic  world.  The  light  which  God  poured  into 
missionaries  forth  into  France  and  Italy ;  the  vacant  soul  steeped  all  the  smoke 
with  the  aid  of  their  swords  they  scatter-  and  dregs  of  its  outer  life  in  celestial  radi- 
ed  Gnostic  schools  over  the  East,  despite  ance,  so  that  the  possessor  went  abroad, 
the  edicts  and  the  armies  of  orthodox  em-  like  the  poet  of  the  sweet  Thessalian  vale, 
perors.  The  Paulicians  were  the  mildest  viewing  the  cloud-capped  earth  as  part 
of  Christians,  but  the  most  termagant  of  i  of  heaven. 
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Tliose  are  the  spiritual  features  of  that 
class  of  mysticism  which  nourished  in  the 
two  gre.at  branches  of  tlie  Arminian 
Church.  Tliey  m.ay  diflTer  in  nations.  The 
Spanish,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  remarks,  is 
doubtless  more  gloomy  than  the  French. 
With  the  Italian  the  heavenly  experiences 
are  more  ecstatic;  the  paradisal  ascents 
are  mounted  with  more  rapidity  than  with 
the  phlegmatic  German,  lint  in  sub¬ 
stance  they  are  members  of  one  family. 
The  interior  glory  is  purchased  by  the 
same  bodily  privation,  by  the  same  seclu¬ 
sion  from  social  life,  by  the  same  midnight 
vigils.  Kor  are  the  features  of  this  mys¬ 
ticism  confined  to  the  pale  of  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  Church.  They  have  passed 
into  Protestantism  ;  they  are  as  paramount 
with  the  Engelbrechts  and  the  Hourig- 
nons  as  with  the  Neris  and  St.  Theresiis. 
Hut  in  Protestantism  it  appears  only  as 
an  erratic  spirit.  In  the  Latin  Church  it 
h.a8  its  recognized  rules ;  it  is  cultivated 
upon  the  principles  of  a  science.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  commencement  encoun¬ 
tered  powerful  opposition. 

The  attack  came  from  two  quarters  : 
one  in  the  Church,  the  other  out  of  it. 
The  war  carrietl  on  against  human  qature 
in  the  monastic  nurseries  of  mysticism 
raised  up  the  Pelagians  to  contend  for  its 
perfectibility  and  original  freedom  from 
corruption.  Tliey  charged  the  Church 
with  condemning  marriage  and  the  work¬ 
manship  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 
The  world  was  troubled  with  the  dispute 
for  upwards  of  two  cimturies.  Ambrose 
and  Celestius,  Augustine  and  Pehagius, 
e.xchanged  blows  which  resounded  over 
Europe.  Synods  were  convoked  at  Lyd- 
da  :  councils  assembled  at  Carthage.  In 
this  commercial  age,  with  the  eye  steadily 
lixed  upon  the  three  per  cents  and  the 
fluctuation  of  railway  dividends,  it  is  dif- 
flcult  to  realize  the  interest  such  disputes 
created  at  an  epoch  when  codes  of  belief 
took  the  place  of  the  “  price  current”  .as 
the  absorbing  topic  of  men's  thoughts, 
.and  when  people  read  over  the  decisions 
of  .an  assemblage  of  bishops  with  much 
more  eagerne.ss  than  they  look  at  the  de¬ 
bates  of  a  national  parliament.  But  this 
contention  w.as  not  confined  to  words ; 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  were  exiled  by 
one  p.arty,  monasteries  and  convents  were 
rifled  by  the  other.  St.  Jerome  had  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  soldiery  to  protect  the 
female  communities  under  his  care  in  Af¬ 
rica,  some  of  whom  had  been  plundered 


of  their  property  and  turned  into  the 
street.  Nor  is  the  dispute,  though  long 
buried,  without  its  representatives  in 
j  modern  times.  The  mantle  of  Pelagius 
fell  nj»on  Socinus,  and  St.  Augustine  found 
!  his  revivers  in  Jansenius  and  the  Port 
I  Royalists.  But  they  imbibed  lessons  of 
‘  moderjtion  from  the  follies  of  the  past,  and 
'  never  even  once  crosscnl  arms.  The  Socini- 
ans  found  ample  emj)loyment  in  allegoriz¬ 
ing  the  mysterious  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  making  their  belief  in  every  particular 
square  with  reason.  The  Port  Royalists, 

I  who  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own 
I  against  the  Jesuits,  kept  :ilive  the  monas¬ 
tic  system,  and  introduced  into  it  greater 
'  rigor.  Pascal  wore  the  cilice  and  iron 
i  cincture  like  St.  Jerome.  Arnauld  fed  on 
I  roots,  and  had  no  other  bed  than  a  deal 
j  board.  Their  minds,  however,  and  those 
1  of  their  colleagues,  were  too  much  .ab- 
I  sorbed  in  learned  pursuits  to  feel  the 
flame  of  mystici.'im,  or  to  be  favored  with 
visions.  Arnauld,  the  representative  of 
one  class  of  them,  was  an  active  scholar. 
Pascal,  the  head  of  the  other,  was  a  labo¬ 
rious  mathematician. 

As  the  new  learning  in  the  modem 
world,  so  scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  natural  counterpoise  to  mysticism 
in  the  Church.  Two  classes  of  wants  were 
supposed  to  be  supjilied  by  these  diverse 
tendencies — one,  converse  with  God  and 
the  spiritual  world,  through  the  medium 
of  sublime  intuition  ;  the  other,  the  meth¬ 
odizing  dogmas  of  belief,  the  expansion 
of  theological  tenets,  and  their  erection 
into  a  system.  The  Alexandrian  I’lato- 
nists  were  the  guides  in  the  intuitive  pro 
cess,  Aristotle  the  master  of  the  schol.as- 
tic  process.  The  Scriptures  supplied  the 
matter,  but  the  two  literary  dictators  of 
the  Pagan  world  furnished  the  tools  by 
I  which  the  matter  was  shaped  and  squared 
I  tor  Christian  reception.  Aristotle  was 
the  medium  through  which  new  dogmas 
were  inferred  deductively  from  Scripture, 
and  these  again  connected  with  reason  and 
tradition.  Plato  was  the  medinm  by 
which  the  soul,  indejK'ndent  of  all  scien¬ 
tific  process,  strove  to  unite  itself  with 
the  divine  mind,  and  to  possess  itself  at  a 
glance  of  all  the  moulds  and  archetypes  of 
creation.  The  ovei-flow  of  scholasticism 
ended  in  mysticism ;  and  thus,  by  its  su¬ 
perabundance,  brought  back  scholasticism 
again.  The  action  and  counteraction  of 
these  two  principles  constituted  for  eight 
centuries  the  Church’s  life.  They  ab- 
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sorbed  the  attention  of  the  universities  at 
a  period  when  the  universities  were  the 
only  dispensers  of  knowledge  and  the  only 
stimulants  of  thought  in  Europe.  They 
divided  the  regions  of  theology  at  a  time 
when  theology  included  in  its  domain 
every  particle  of  science.  The  conten¬ 
tions  of  St.  Bernard  and  Abelard,  of  Sco- 
tus  Erigcna  and  St.  Victor,  penetrated 
even  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  Saracens 
had  previously  laid  their  swords  aside  to 
join  in  a  similar  dispute.  At  length  mysti¬ 
cism  ran  to  seed  with  the  Beghardi  and  the 
Waldenses.  Its  relation  to  scholasticism, 
as  the  stoke  and  diastoke  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  life,  was  broken.  Scholasticism  met 
with  a  sterner  principle  of  reaction  in  the 
new  learning,  and  the  shock  produced  the 
Reformation. 

Mr.  Vaughan  develops  with  great  acute¬ 
ness  the  effects  which  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  God’s  immanency  in  the  world  and 
his  transcendence  above  it  has  exercised 
upon  the  theological  systems  of  Greece 
and  Germany.  The  feigned  Dionysius 
Areopagita,  in  reconciling  Neo-platonism 
with  Christianity,  in  the  fifth  century,  had 
placed  God  upon  the  summit  of  a  cone, 
the  basis  of  which  embraced  the  outer 
spheres  of  the  spiritual  hierarchies  of  this 
earth.  Between  those  ministrants  and 
God,  refulgent  choirs  of  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels,  of  denominations  and  powers,  com¬ 
municated  the  celestial  light  in  ever- 
widening  circles  to  men.  The  German 
inverted  this  process.  He  supposed  God 
lodged  within  him,  and  that  the  celestial 
light  streamed  forth  upon  every  thing 
around,  even  from  the  center  of  his  own 
soul.  There  was  a  divine  spark  hid  in 
the  depths  of  his  nature  Avhich  united  him 
with  deity.*  The  distinction  will  be  of 
service  to  us  in  contrasting  the  mysticism 
which  grew  out  of  the  Reformation  with 
that  wmich  preceded  it.  The  one  w.as 
mostly  of  a  contemplative,  the  other  of 
an  enthusiastic  character.  With  the  one, 
ceremonies  and  ritual  ordinances  abound¬ 
ed  ;  the  other  rushed  into  the  countei^ex- 
cess  of  Antinomianism.  As  the  Gnostics, 
who  formed  the  great  school  of  dissidents 

*  The  exposition  of  these  two  theorie*,  and  the 
contemplative  and  enthasiastic  mysticism  which 
mostly  characterizes  them  is  contained  in  the 
new  additions  to  the  first  volume,  under  the  head 
of  German  Mysticism  in  the  Fourteenth  Century," 
p.  213.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  masterly  summing 
up  of  the  leading  points  involved  in  the  religious 
aspects  of  mysticism. 


in  the  first  decade  of  Church  history,  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  Old  Testament,  so  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  who  form  the  great  school 
of  dissidents  in  the  second  decade  of 
Church  history,  projected  the  old  dispen 
sation  into  the  foreground  of  Christianity 
God  still  s}K)kc  to  his  people  through  the 
ministry  of  his  prophets.  He  still  con¬ 
tinued,  as  in  Judejgthe  rich  gifts  of  his 
prophetic  spirit  to  the  Church.*  Every 
enthusiast  who  had  a  bold  fancy  and  a  de¬ 
licately  nervous  organization  imagined 
himself  to  be  an  oracle.  The  daring 
spirit  of  Montanism,  with  all  the  impetu¬ 
osity  with  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  invest¬ 
ed  it,f  sprung  up  under  various  disguises 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  sibyl  in¬ 
spirations  by  which  Greece  mimicked  the 
sublime  oracles  of  her  Jewish  neighbors 
were  suj)posed  to  furnish  the  ordinary  me¬ 
dium  adopted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  hold¬ 
ing  intercourse  with  man.  God  rushed 
upon  the  soul,  and,  amid  convulsions  of 
the  outer  frame,  posse.ssed  it  with  his 
spirit.  All  intermediate  agency,  in  the 
persons  of  ])riest8  or  beatified  spii'its,  was 
flat  bl.as|:»hemy.  The  celestial  liierarchies 
and  demonaic  legions  which  had  formed 
the  spirit  w'orld  of  the  ^ledieval  Church 
was  a  direct  im)>ortation  from  heathenism. 
Every  vestige  of  it  must  be  got  rid  of 
Hence  the  attack  made  upon  every  object 
of  art  in  Christian  churches  when  the  pro¬ 
selyting  zeal  and  indomitable  energy  of 
these  spirits  conducted  them  to  power.  A 
p.ainted  clear-story  which  detailed  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  Christ,  a  winged  cherub  hallow- 
ing  with  its  roseate  smile  the  precincts  of 
the  Communion  Table,  a  carved  saint 
keeping  sacred  ward  over  a  ))orch,  were 
esteemed  awful  profanations  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Invisible,  calculated  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven.  This  Jewish  form 
of  idolatry  was  supplemented  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  martial  ardor,  and  the  ex[)ect.atlon  of 
a  millennium  upon  earth.  The  sword  of 
Cromwell  against  the  Royalists  or  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  was  that  of 
Gideon  against  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Zebahites.  Irons  and  Bradshaw  w'ero 
Ehud  and  Barak,  the  Ultramontanes  and 
the  Ejuscopalians  the  followers  of  Moab 

•  The  Schoolmen,  under  the  head  of  gratia  gratx* 
data,  confined  theae  gifts  to  special  occasions.  The 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  denominated, 
in  contradistinction,  gratia  qratiurtx  Jaeientes. 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  219.  He  who  reads  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
description  will  not  easily  forget  it. 
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and  Sisera,  whom  It  behooved  Irons  and 
Hratlshaw  to  tlisposc  of  a.s  soon  a.s  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  make  way  for  tlie  reign  of 
the  saints.  To  spare  would  be  sacrilegious 
cruelty.  The  Lord  ctuild  not  be  glorified 
without  the  extermination  of  his  enemies. 
This  aspect  of  mwtioism,  wdth  all  its  inhu¬ 
manity,  w.as  that  of  Milton  and  Algernon 
Sidney.  Without  its  inhumanity,  its  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  traced  among  the  Quakers, 
the  Protestant  jwasantry  of  Cevennes, 
and  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  among  the 
religious  Ucvivalists  of  the  present  day. 

This  exclusive  form  of  C’hristianity, 
combined  more  or  less  with  Judaic  ele¬ 
ments,  constitutes  the  l.'xst  stronghold  of 
religious  mysticism.  It  had,  however  on 
the  eve  of  the  Keformation,  h.aving  been 
driven  from  the  cloister  by  the  vigorous 
spirit  of  scholasticism,  found  a  congenial 
homo  in  the  camp  of  natural  philosophy. 
The  new  light  broke  in  from  the  East,  and 
was  even  ])roduced  by  the  effect  of  the 
same  war  .against  intermediate  agency 
which  the  followers  of  Judriic  Christianity 
concerned  themselves  so  much  with  prose¬ 
cuting  in  Europe. 

There  was  one  good  which  3Iohammed 
effected  in  the  reform  of  the  Persian,  sys¬ 
tem.  He  raised  material  forms  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  allied  with  the  evil 
principle  to  their  n.atural  place  in  creation, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  beneficent  deity. 
This  he  effected  to  so  great  an  extent 
that,  though  the  adoption  of  the  Platonic 
system,  after  the  seizure  of  Alexandria, 
had  an  efl'ect  upon  the  Persian  creed 
somewhat  analogous  to  its  operation  in 
the  Christian  system,  it  left,  notwith¬ 
standing,  a  wide  field  for  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  good  genii  in  the  W'orks  of 
nature.  The  secret  proj>crties  of  herbs 
were  discovered  potent  to  produce  idiotcy 
or  arrest  discfise ;  minerals  were  studied 
with  a  like  result.  l*harmacy,  almost  in 
a  night,  shot  up  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
science.  It  Avas  discovered  that  the 
frame  of  nature  was  nothing  less  than  a 
large  laboratory,  in  which,  under  the 
agency  of  sylphs,  all  kinds  of  transmuta¬ 
tions  were  effected,  by  which  man’s  Avorld 
was  enriched  or  his  nature  rejuvenated, 
!ind  that  it  was  quite  within  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  mortals,  not  only  to  find  out  the 
latent  properties  of  every  substance,  but 
even  to  create  it,  either  by  discovering 
the  chemical  affinities  involved  in  its  pro¬ 
duction,  or  by  Avringing  the  dread  secret 
from  the  spirits  who  presided  over  the 


act.  Hence  the  fields  of  .air  became  sud¬ 
denly  flooded  with  a  neAV  im|M)rta;ion  of 
spiritual  agents — the  fay,  the  gnome,  the 
sylph,  the  salamander — Avho  took  the 
j)l.acc  of  the  old  Platonic  demons  in  shaj)- 
mg  the  tran.sformations  of  external  na¬ 
ture.  The  old  Chald.aic  lore  w:is revived, 
and  man’s  destiny  .and  the  issue  of  doubt¬ 
ful  events  were  spelled  out  in  the  stars. 
The  influx  of  the  Moors  into  Spain  dis¬ 
seminated  this  new  species  of  mysticism 
over  Europe.  A  series  of  bold  spirits 
started  up,  who  sought  during  a  single 
night  to  produce  in  an  .attic  the  sjune 
operations  which  cost  Naturehundreds  of 
years  to  elaborate  in  her  Avomb.  The 
Church  looked  on  Avith  amaze,  and  hardly 
knew  Avhat  other  account  to  give  of  the 
business  than  that  those  gentlemen  had, 
by  secret  compact,  passed  over  their  souls 
to  the  devil.  They  had  their  laboratories 
in  towers  built  on  beetling  cliffs  and  all 
kinds  of  inaccessible  jdaces,  Avhere  they 
watched  out  the  stars,  affected  long 
beards,  practiced  ])reliminary  fasts,  the- 
urgic  incantations,  and  midnight  vigils, 
and  altogether  made  a  most  portentous 
appearance  Avhen  they  condescended  to 
reve.al  their  secrets  or  mingle  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  social  Avorld.  But  there  were 
some  pious  souls,  notwithstanding  ecclesi¬ 
astical  an.athemas,  Avho  thought  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  Avould  aid  these  researches, 
and  compel  Nature  to  deliver  up  her 
secrets,  if  its  guidance  was  sought  by  the 
old  Pythagorean  w.ay  of  purgative  illumi¬ 
nation.  Von  Helmont,  after  vainly  ran¬ 
sacking  the  earth  for  what  Avas  really  in¬ 
communicable,  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and  some  glimpses  of  light  were  revealed. 
Jacob  Boehme,  an  ignorant  cobbler,  who 
Avould  have  been  incompetent  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment,  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  assigning,  Avhen  the  influx  of  the  Spirit 
was  upon  him,  the  several  parts  Avhich  the 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  had  in  the 
cre.ation  of  the  Avorld,  the  different  atoms 
which  entered  into  the  creation  of  each 
element,  the  various  compounds,  Avith 
their  individual  essences,  of  Avhich  each 
substance  Avas  composed,  and  of  con¬ 
structing  out  of  the  airy  ))h.antoms  of  his 
own  brain,  down  to  the  faintest  minute- 
ivess  of  detail,  the  gorgeous  furniture  of 
the  uniA’erse. 

In  reality,  this  new  aspect  Avhich  mysti¬ 
cism  had  assumed  was  nothing  else  than 
the  machinery  of  lamblichus  newly  deco- 
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rated,  and  turned  from  the  discovery  of 
spiritual  mysteries  to  the  analysis  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  same  rites  were,  for  the  most  part, 
observed  ;  they  had  only  a  different  ob¬ 
ject — the  knowledge  of  the  secret  powers 
of  the  fountain  and  the  herb,  of  the 
unknown  nature  and  the  different  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  various  motions  of  the  stars, 
the  command  of  the  elements,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metals,  and  the  generation  of 
clouds  and  snows  and  dews.  The  cultiv.a- 
tors  of  this  lore  did  not  care  much  about 
laws;  they  wanted  to  unvail  the  essences 
of  nature,  and  possess  the  secret  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Their  impoverished  turrets  were 
to  become  mines  as  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
as  those  of  Peru.  They  sought  from  their 
lofty  solitudes  to  display  to  the  actual 
world  the  secret  agencies  for  ever  absorb¬ 
ing  and  reproducing  its  material  forms,  and 
lift  up  the  curtain  from  the  dread  future 
in  which  the  new-born  heir  w'as  destined  to 
be  eng.aged.  The  errand  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  sends  Puck,  of  putting  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  a  few  seconds,  which 
we,  indeed,  in  our  day  have  realized,  was 
only  a  caricature  of  the  trifling  feats  which 
these  gentlemen  averred  they  were  about 
to  accomplish.  Some  guesses  at  truth, 
the  discovery  of  some  secrets,  ex.aggerated 
by  the  vulgar,  supported  their  preten¬ 
sions.  Many  facts  at  the  root  of  modern 
chemistry  rewarded  the  researches  of 
Agrippa  and  Patricias.  Paracelsus  was 
8up|x)sed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secrets 
of  magnetism.*  At  length,  pious  Christ¬ 
ians  believed,  with  Tas.so,  there  might  be 
magicians  quite  as  exemplary  as  he  who  I 
guided  the  champions  of  the  Cross 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as 
those  as  diabolic  as  Ismeno,  who  ob¬ 
structed  them  on  their  journey  thither. 
The  superstition,  fortified  by  these  no¬ 
tions,  lingered  till  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  even  exercised  con¬ 
trol  over  the  rude  spirits  u-ho  fought  out 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Neither  liudolph 
nor  Wallenstein  would  move  without  an 
astrologer  in  their  camps,  and  were  de¬ 
termined  in  their  resolution  to  join  battle,  | 

*  The  lives  of  these  worthies,  with  an  analysis 
of  their  works  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
under  the  appropriate  head  of  ‘‘  Theosophists," 
oonstitute,  after  his  review  of  the  German  mystics, 
the  best  portions  of  his  work.  We  think,  however, 
that  when  the  Theosophists  were  supposed  to  hare 
dealings  with  the  invisible  world,  his  account  goes 
to  establish  the  fact  we  have  previously  attempted 
to  make  out,  tliat  they  were  only  the  victims  of  Uieir 
own  preposaessions. 


not  SO  much  by  the  dispositions  of  the 
enemy  as  by  the  brightness  or  nebulosity 
of  the  planets  in  their  vicinity.  And 
when  the  faith  for  which  those  bold  war¬ 
riors  fought  had  died  out,  when  the 
church  and  the  altar  were  alike  derided, 
predictions  quite  as  wild  as  any  ever 
uttered  by  medieval  Archimage  found 
believers  in  the  wits  of  the  first  salons  of 
Paris;  every  drawing-room  became  an 
lleraclca,  in  which  Mesmerand  Cagliostro 
brought  unbelieving  crowds  to  converse 
with  the  shadows  of  the  dead  ;  and  pre¬ 
tensions  far  more  extravagant  than  any 
either  Agrippa  or  Paracelsus  put  forward, 
found  hosts  of  believers  in  those  who  had 
shaken  the  venerable  belief  of  eighteen 
centuries  into  dust! 

That  mysticism,  which  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  combined  with  the  extreme  of  spirit 
ual  credulity,  should  be  found  in  alliance 
with  the  extreme  of  material  unbelief, 
need,  upon  examination,  excite  little  sur¬ 
prise  ;  though  it  must  exact  surprise  to 
find  the  guides  of  a  nation  rudely  demolLsh- 
ing  a  creed  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdi¬ 
ty,  while  they  embraced  a  system  which 
not  only  would  guarantee  any  amount  of 
absurdity",  but  which  actually  began  its 
course  by  making  far  more  extravagant 
demands  on  their  belief  than  the  hiero¬ 
phants  over  whose  reeking  bodies  they 
bowed  down  to  the  idols  of  the  new  faith. 
But  the  French  wits  were  not  deep 
scholai-s  or  patient  thinkers,  like  the  (ier- 
man.  Though  proclaiming  the  social 
habitudes  ainl  morals  of  Greece,  they  mis¬ 
took  its  refined  philosophy  for  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all  iudividu.al 
humanities  were  only  globules  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  world  which  was  infused 
into  them,  much  as  the  wind  is  distribut¬ 
ed  by  the  bellows  through  the  pipes  of  an 
organ ;  and  that,  having  played  out  their 
notes  according  to  their  various  temper.v 
ment.s,  they  promiscuously  mingled  with 
one  another  in  the  wide  ocean  of  spirit 
whence  they  first  emanated.  They  even 
materialized  that.  Each  spirit  was  a  sub¬ 
tilized  ether,  ever  mingling,  on  the  de¬ 
mise  of  its  outer  integuments,  with  the 
great  ocean  of  magnetic  fluid  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  universe,  but  only  to  emerge 
under  new  forms.  Death  was  not  de¬ 
struction.  It  was  only  the  opening  to  a 
new  material  life.  Not  an  atom  of  the  viv¬ 
ifying  or  inactive  principle  was  lost  in  the 
j  process.  Why  not  then,  since  society  had 
(Come  degenerate,  since  a  generation  of 
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men  had  grown  up  with  souls  debased  by 
tyranny  and  priestcraft,  who,  if  permitted 
to  live,  wouhl  be  certain  to  transmit  their 
ob.solete  notions  to  their  children,  and 
thus  entail  a  heritage  of  slavery  upon  the 
world — why  not  tread  out  these  corrupted 
globules  and  allow  society  to  be  re-knead- 
od  under  forms  more  consonant  W’ith  that 
general  illumination  which  was  breaking 
uf)on  the  world  ?  Why,  on  account  of  a 
few  momentary  spasms  to  which  the  suf¬ 
ferers  would  doubtless  be  insensible,  permit 
the  fair  scene  of  creation  to  be  deformed 
by  hideous  chimeras  begotten  in  the  night 
of  ignorance,  and  which  were  perpetually 
poisoning  the  well-springs  of  felicity  in 
men’s  souls?  Since  earth  could  bo  rci- 
gencrated  at  so  cheap  a  cost,  would  it  not 
be  the  extremest  folly  to  withhold  the 
hand,  and  entail  strife  and  misery  upon 
generations  yet  unborn,  who  might  other¬ 
wise  liave  been  brought  by  this  expedi¬ 
tious  process  to  enter  on  ati  age  of  golden 
freedom  ?  That  fabled  time  of  which 
only  the  poets  had  dared  to  dream,  that 
Kden  which  priests  had  |)ainted,  but  which 
no  one  but  themselves  had  yet  enjoyed, 
was  in  reality  at  their  doors,  if  they  had 
only  courage  to  grasp  it.  If  no  other 
motive,  at  le.ast  kindness  to  the  unregener¬ 
ated  themselves,  since  they  could  not  be 
argued  out  of  their  delusions,  should  lead 
the  beneficent  to  re.solve  them  into  the 
vital  ocean  of  being,  th.at  they  might 
emerge  under  purer  forms,  .and  find  them¬ 
selves  guests  at  the  Olymjnan  tables  of 
restored  humanity.  So  argued  the  mild 
Dantou  and  the  clement  Marat.  Tfie 
j.ails  were  crowded  with  victims.  The 
tumbrel  cart  w.as  loaded ;  the  guillotine 
glutted.  Under  the  flambeau  of  sensuous 
mysticism,  the  reign  of  terror  was  inaugu- 
rati'd  as  the  reign  of  mercy ! 

This  J.acobin  application  of  the  mundane 
theory  of  the  soul  was  certainly  one  which 
Seneca,  a  devout  believer  in  it,  never 
dreamt  of.  But  there  is  another  jdiase  of 
the  doctrine  which,  though  not  so  revolt¬ 
ing,  is  quite  .as  riotous  and  extr.av.agant, 
.and  which  is  even  now'  pl:iying  a  part  des¬ 
tined  to  be  not  a  mere  monologue  in  life’s 
drama  but  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
scene.  If  we  imagine  this  circumambient 
soul  w’hich  is  perpetually  mingling  seg¬ 
ments  of  its  8ubst.ance  with  materi.al  forms, 
to  be  the  divine  intelligence,  we  shall  get 
that  deification  of  hum.anity  which  formed 
the  paramount  belief  of  the  Pei'sian  mys¬ 
tics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  w'hich  is  play¬ 


ing  such  an  important  rdle  in  the  German 
philosophy  of  the  present  day.  But  un¬ 
der  this  asjKJCt  the  vivifying  principle  be¬ 
comes  spiritualized ;  man  becomes  identi¬ 
fied  W'ith  God.  Hence  every  theological 
system  contained  reflex  rays  of  the  divin¬ 
ity.  Each  was  equally  true.  Varieties 
of  fiiith  w’ere  only  diversity  of  mediums 
through  W’hich  the  same  light  streamed. 
Thus  the  same  principle  which  had  led  the 
French  to  reject  all  religions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Persian  .and  the  Teuton  equally  led 
to  their  admission.  As  the  exponent  of 
this  })hilosophy,  Mr.  Vaughan  takes  the 
Americ.an  essayist,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
joins  with  him  a  certain  Angelas  Silesius, 
who  w’rote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
whom  the  disciples  of  Fichte  dug  up  some 
years  ago,  .and  presented  to  the  world  as 
an  extraordinary  specimen  of  a  true  phi¬ 
losopher.  With  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
opinions  they  represent,  are  confronted 
Bustami,  Juncid,  and  Jelaleddiu  liumi, 
Persian  Sufis,  with  whom,  we  dare  say, 
Mr.  Emerson,  nor  indeed  poor  Angelus, 
were  he  .alive  now,  would  care  to  own  the 
slightest  acijuaintanco.  In  order  that  the 
likeness  may  be  more  fully  borne  out,  we 
will  introduce  Fichte  to  his  Moorish  cous- 
ins,  and  could  we  afford  room,  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  admitted  his  Eng¬ 
lish  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  this  select  society.  As  Jelaieddin 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
two  colleagues  even  so  early  as  the  ninth, 
it  m.ay  be  as  well  to  observe  the  vast 
strides  in  advance  philosophic  opinion  is 
making,  when  some  of  the  leading  think¬ 
ers  in  the  first  capitals  of  Europe  can  build 
up  a  famous  reputation  by  giving  their 
.admirers  no  other  insight  into  man’s  des¬ 
tiny  than  a  string  of  or.acul.ar  utterances 
W’hich  a  few'  ^lohammedan  wizards  were 
esteemed  mad  for  pronouncing  some  seven 
hundred  years  ago. 

“  It  w.a8  not  enough  for  Bustami  to  dc*- 
clare,”  writes  Mr.  Vaughan,  “  that  the 
recognition  of  our  personal  existence  w.as 
an  idolatry,  the  W'orst  of  crimes.  It  W’as 
not  enough  for  him  to  maintain  that  w'hen 
man  adores  God,  God  adores  himself.  He 
claimed  such  an  absorption  in  his  p.anthe- 
istic  deity,  as  identified  him  with  all  the 
pow'er,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  lie  Avould  8.ay  :  ‘  I  am  a  sea  with¬ 
out  bottom,  without  beginning,  without 
end.  I  am  the  throne  of  God,  the  word 
of  God.,  I  am  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israel ;  I 
am  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  I  ’  If  Epipha- 
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niu8  is  to  be  believed,  the  Messalians  were 
a  sect  charffeable  with  the  same  folly.” 

“  A  reference  to  Emerson’s  Essay  on 
History  renders  such  professions  perfectly 
credible,  liustarai  and  the  Messalians  be¬ 
lieved  with  him  that  ‘  there  is  one  mind 
common  to  all  individual  men.’  They  find 
in  him  their  interpreter,  when  he  8.ays: 
‘Who  has  access  to  this  universal  mind 
is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for 
this  is  the  only  sovereign  agent.’  Emer¬ 
son  couches  their  creed  in  modern  rhymes, 
as  he  sings  exultant : 

“‘lam  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year, 

Of  Caesar’s  hand  and  Plato’s  brain ; 

Of  Lord  Christ’s  heart  and  Shakspeare’s  strain.’  ” 

And  Angelas  Silesius,  though  he  dis¬ 
owned  the  doctrine  of  complete  identifi¬ 
cation,  writes  much  to  the  same  purpose  : 

“  God  in  my  nature  is  involved,  as  I  in  the  di¬ 
vine  ; 

I  help  to  make  his  being  up  as  much  as  he  docs 
mine.” 

“  I  am  rich  as  God,  no  grain  of  dust  j 

That  is  not  mine  too,  share  with  me  he  must.”  i 

I 

Fichte  avers :  “  Tlie  interest  which  man  j 
feels  in  himself  is  swallow’ed  up  in  the  .af-  j 
fection  of  the  law ;  this  affection  destroys  I 
all  inclin.ation,  all  love,  and  all  desire,  l 
3Ian  has  but  one  thing  needful,  not  to  de¬ 
spise  himself ;  beyond  this  he  wills  nothing,  i 
needs  nothing,  and  can  nse  nothing.  Thou  | 
hast  no  need  of  any  thing  beyond  thyself ;  | 
not  even  of  a  God ;  for  thou  art  thine  j 
own  God,  thine  own  salvation,  and  thine  i 
own  Itedeemer.” *  And,  again:  “llej 
who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  j 
and  God  in  him.  It  is  only  man’s  reflec-  j 
tion  which  first  estranges  him  from  this,  i 
(God,)  which  is  his  own  proper  being,  and  i 
no  foreign  being,  and  which  strives 
throughout  a  whole  m.anifold  infinity  to  ! 
lay  hold  of  that  which  he  himself  i.s,  and  j 
remains  now  every  where  and  for  ever.”  f  l 

Emei*son,  in  a  similar  spirit,  not  only 
makes  his  own  God,  but  expanding  self 
to  universality,  falls  down  and  worships. ! 
“The  simplest  person,”  writes  Emerson,  i 
“  who  in  his  integrity  worshifw  God,  be- ; 
comes  God  ;  yet  for  ever  and  ever  the  in¬ 
flux  of  this  better  and  universal  self  is  new  I 
and  unsearchable.”  Again  :  “  I  the  im¬ 


perfect,  adore  my  own  perfect.  I  am 
somehow  receptive  of  the  great  soul,  and 
thereby  I  do  overlook  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  and  feel  them  to  be  the  fair  acci¬ 
dents  and  eftects  which  change  and  pass.” 
So,  speaking  of  the  contemplation  of  na¬ 
ture  :  “  I  become  a  transparent  eye  ball. 
I  am  nothing.  I  see  all  the  currents  of 
the  universal  being  circulate  through  me  ; 
I  am  part  or  particle  of  God.” 

Angelas,  too,  says,  in  virtue  of  his  ideal 
son ship : 

“  I  am  as  great  as  God,  and  he  a.s  small  ns  I ; 

He  can  not  me  surpa.«s,  or  I  beneath  him  lie. 
God  can  not  witliuut  me  endure  a  moment’s 
space. 

Were  I  to  be  destroyed,  he  must  give  up  the 
ghost” 

After  these  extracts  the  reader  will 
be  quite  prepared  for  the  pa.ssage  which 
Mr.  Vaughan  quotes  from  Ferridoddin 
Attar,  who  died  in  the  second  or  third  de¬ 
cade  of  the  fourt(H.‘nth  century : 

“  Man,  what  thou  art  is  hidden  from  thyself. 
Know’st  not  that  morning,  midday,  and  the 
eve, 

All  are  within  thee?  The  ninth  heaven  art 
thou ; 

And  from  the  spheres  into  this  roar  of  time 
Didst  fall  erewbile.  Thou  art  the  brush  that 
painted 

The  hues  of  all  this  world — the  light  of  life 
That  rayed  its  glory  on  the  nothingness.” 

The  following  ji.assage  from  Jclaleddin 
brings  tlie  jtrinciple  of  Spinozism  to  the 
verge  of  extravagance : 

“  Are  we  fool.s,  we’re  God’s  captivity. 

Are  we  wise,  w  c  arc  his  promen.ade. 

Are  we  sleeping,  we  are  drunk  with  God. 

Are  we  waking,  then  we  are  his  heralds. 

Are  we  weeping,  then  his  clouds  of  wrath. 
Arc  we  laughing,  Uaslies  of  his  love.” 

But  Fichte’s  words  are  only  a  more  jthi- 
loso^ical  exi)ression  of  the  same  thought. 

“The  writer  looks  upon  his  voc.ation  as 
the  divine  will  with  regard  to  humanity  ; 
he  looks  upon  its  ])ractice  as  the  divine 
will  with  regard  to  himself;  he  recog¬ 
nizes  in  himself  one  of  the  materi.al  organs 
through  which  God  communicates  himself 
with  reality.  He  who  is  governed  by 
this  idea,  has  in  it  lost  his  own  person.allty. 
and  h.os  no  longer  remaining  any  feeling 
of  self.* 


- - - -  I  •  T)ie  Katur  de»  Srhuler.  Vorlea.  viii. 

•  Die  Ameeimtuf  zum  eeligen  Leben,  oder  die  Re-  j  This  mode  of  identifying  man  with  the  deity  ia 
UgioneUkrt.  Vorlcaung,  vii.  i  connected  with  tbe  j)rinciple  of  holy  indifference 

^  Ibid.  Vorlestmg,  x.  |  which  formed  the  diatingui^ng  feature  of  Quietism. 
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These  wild  opinions  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Pantheistic  expression  of  the  Gnos- 

This  is  all  the  more  aingular,  as  Molinos  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon,  though  they  kept  clear  from  the  coast  I 
of  Pantheism,  yet  allowed  that  perfect  soul.s  when 
they  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  God.  Mr.  Vaughan  open.s  his  court  of 
Persian  mysticism  with  a  female  Mohammedan  stunt, 
who  is  the  very  impersonation  of  Madame  Guyon. 

“  By  the  sick  bed  of  Kabia  stood  two  holy  men. 
One  of  them  said,  ‘  The  prayers  of  that  man  are  not 
sincere  who  refuses  to  bear  the  eha.stening  strokes  of 
the  Lord.’  The  other  went  beyond  him,  saying,  ‘  He 
is  not  sincere  who  does  not  rejoice  in  them.’  Kabia, 
detecting  something  of  self  in  that  very  Joy,  sur¬ 
passed  them  lioth,  as  she  added,  '  He  is  not  sincere 
who  does  not,  beholding  his  Lord,  become  totally 
unconscious  of  them.’  On  another  occasion,  when 
questioned  concerning  the  cause  of  a  severe  illncs-s, 
she  replied,  ‘  I  suffered  myself  to  think  on  the  de¬ 
lights  of  Paradise,  and  therefore  my  God  has  pun- 
iidicd  me.’  8he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ‘  What  is  the 
Kaaba  to  me?  I  need  only  God.’  She  declared 
herself  the  spouse  of  Heaven — de.scribed  her  will 
and  personality  as  lost  in  God.  When  a.sked  how 
she  had  reached  this  state,  she  made  the  very  answer 
we  have  heard  a  Gennan  mystic  render.  ‘  I  attained 
it  when  every  thing  I  had  found  I  lost  again  in  God.’  ” 

We  think  it  is  Sjiidi  who  dc-scribes  his  reeonnoiter 
with  a  houri,  who  held  in  one  hand  a  vase  of  water 
and  in  the  other  a  pan  of  fire.  When  the  poet 
asked  the  rcitson,  the  nymph  said  she  bore  the  water 
to  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell,  and  the  fire  tp  con¬ 
sume  heaven,  that  men  might  be  induced  to  love 
God  without  either  ho|>e  or  fear.  Angclus  Silesius 
has  something  to  the  same  purpose : 

“  Self-loss  fin<l8  God — to  let  God  also  go. 

That  is  the  real,  most  rare  abandonment.” 

“  Not  fully  God’s  is  he  who  can  not  live 

Even  in  hell,  and  find  in  hell  no  hell.” 

An<l  Jelaleddin  Rumi  thus  describes  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  those  whose  will  is  lost  in  God : 

“Tliey  deem  it  crime  to  flee  from  destiny. 

For  destiny  to  them  brings  only  sweetness ; 

Welcome  is  all  that  ever  can  befall  them. 

They  and  their  kingdom  lie  in  God’s  divinencss. 

To  pray,  ‘  O  I^ord  I  turn  back  this  trouble  from  me  I’ 
They  count  on  insult  to  the  band  that  sent  it 
Fiiitiiful  they  are,  but  not  for  Paradise, 

God’s  will  the  only  crowning  of  their  faith ; 

And  not  for  seething  hell  flee  they  from  sin, 

Hut  that  their  will  must  serve  the  will  divine. 

It  is  not  struggle,  it  is  not  discipline 
Wins  them  a  will  so  restful  and  so  blest ; 

It  i.^  that  God  from  his  heart  fountain  ever 
Fills  up  their  jubilant  souls.” 

Had  Rumi  been  giving  a  poetic  version  of  Moli¬ 
nos’  guide  to  a  devout  life,  he  could  not  have  de- 
seril)ed  the  principles  in  that  work  with  greater  suc- 
einctne.ss.  The  pith  of  all  that  Madame  Guyon  ever 
wrote  is  in  his  lines.  With  the  asceticism  of  the  Sufi 
doctor,  the  philosopher  of  Boston  or  his  colleagues  of 
Berlin  have  of  course  little  in  common ;  yet  passages 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  cites  from  Emerson,  as  well  as 
miuiy  in  Fichte,  show  that  from  the  principle  of  iden¬ 
tification  alone,  apart  from  all  idea  of  self-abne¬ 
gation,  much  may  be  drawn  similar  to  the  above. 


tic  form  of  mysticism.  It  is  the  old  Per¬ 
sian  creed  transmuted  into  the  modem 
form  of  unbelief.  But  there  is  another 
form  of  unbelief  into  which  Platonic  mys¬ 
ticism  enters,  and  which  in  some  measure 
constitutes  its  .abiding  spirit,  that  which, 
while  it  maintains  the  transcendence  of 
God  above  the  universe,  as  well  as  his  im¬ 
manency  in  it,  would,  by  placing  the  un¬ 
derstanding  in  conflict  with  the  intuitive 
faculty,  reduce  the  extern.al  world  to  a 
mere  shadow  ;  and  by  reducing  the  M’orld 
to  a  shadow  merely  existent  to  man’s  sens¬ 
uous  organism,  w'ould  invest  with  sub¬ 
stantial  forms  whatever  chimeras  his  law¬ 
less  iimagin.ation  might  impress  upon  his 
consciousness  as  worthy  to  take  the  place 
of  the  universe  he  had  destroyed.  It  is 
th.at  ideal  my.sticism  which,  by  erecting  a 
distinction  between  the  judgment  .and  the 
re.ason,  between  the  Laws  of  finite  and  .ab¬ 
solute  thought,  would  open  a  passage  to 
the  wildest  credulity,  through  the  door 
of  the  most  absolute  skepticism.  There  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  such  a  system 
m.ay  not  be  brought  to  accept ;  nothing, 
however  reasonable,  which  it  may  not  be 
brought  to  exclude.  It  may  admit  evei’y 
religion  as  equ.ally  true,  or  reject  all  as 
equally  false,  or  .admit  any,  even  the  most 
mysterious,  to  the  exclusion  of  .all  the 
rest.  It  has  conducted  the  saint  from  the 
top  of  his  pillar  to  heaven.  It  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cast  down  the  believer  from  the 
elysium  of  his  hope  into  the  abyss  of  de¬ 
spair.  In  Shelley  it  formed  the  Pantheistic 
poet’s  dream  ;  in  M.alebr.anehe  the  theory 
of  the  devout  priest.  The  French  seers 
lost  sight  of  this  elastic  principle  in  mate- 
ri.alizing  the  mundane  soul,  but  the  Per¬ 
sian  Sufis  introduced  it  into  their  Panthe¬ 
ism  from  its  Alexandrine  source,*  from 
which  source  it  migrated  to  the  Gormans, 


•  “  According  to  the  Koran,”  Mr.  Vaughan 
writes,  ”  .Mohammed  once  soared  heavenwards  to 
such  a  height  that  Gabriel  could  not  overtake  him, 
and,  far  ofT  below,  appeared  to  the  Prophet  no  larger 
than  a  sparrow.  Jelaleddin  compares  the  heart, 
the  divine  principle  in  man  (the  spirit  in  his  psychol¬ 
ogy)  to  Mohammed,  and  the  understanding  to  Gabriel. 
Names  and  words,  he  saysi,  are  but  nets  and  shackles. 
The  senses  and  the  lower  powers,  nourished  by  forms, 
constitute  the  mere  foster-motlier  of  our  nature. 
The  intuitive  faculty  is  a  ray  of  deity,  and  beholds 
essence.  .  .  .  We  mu.st  accompany  the  Sufi  to 

his  highest  point  of  deification,  and  in  that  transcend¬ 
ental  region  leave  him. 

“  On  earth  thou  see’st  his  outward,  but  his  spirit 
Makes  heaven  its  tent ;  and  all  infinity. 

Space  and  duration  boundless,  do  him  service.' 
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and  developed  itself  into  a  Pantheism  quite 
as  startling  as  that  of  the  Pereian,  when  the 
French  like  a  bomb-shell  descended  among 
them,  not,  indeed,  to  drink  at  the  well- 
spring  of  their  divine  intoxication,  but  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  their  ooncejition  of 
the  mundane  theory,  and  to  plunder  their 
domains.  The  features  of  the  old  philoso¬ 
phy  are  distinctly  legible  in  the  new.  Each 
step  of  the  transition  may  be  traced.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Schelling  is  only 
a  development  of  that  of  Fichte,  as  that 
of  Fichte  is  of  the  categories  of  Kant. 
Each  has  its  groundwork  in  the  absolute 
intuition  of  Plotinus.  From  the  Neo- 
latonists  to  Malebranche,  from  Male- 
ranche  to  Berkeley,  from  Berkeley  to 
Kant,  the  high  road  lies  open  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  the  Neo-platonists  again.  The 
spirit  of  Platonic  mysticism  having  merged 
itself  into  a  lofty  idealism,  wakes  up  alter 
a  sleep  of  fourteen  centuries  to  do  battle 
with  Christianity  again ;  but  it  rises  with 
the  scars  of  the  wounds  which  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  and  Tertullian  inflicted  u|>on  it  in  the 
old  conflict,  and  would  fain  seek  renewed 
strength  in  disguising  itself  under  new 
forms,  like  the  spirit  of  Satan  when  he 
roamed  about  the  walls  of  Eden  about  to 
encounter  his  old  foes  with  whom  he  ha<l 
once  been  in  alliance.  The  world  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  drunk  of  the  W’aters  of  ob¬ 
livion.  A  cup  of  that  beverage,  of  which 
the  Brahmins  suppose  every  soul  to  drink 
on  entering  into  a  new  body,  with  a  view 
to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  its  previous 
state  of  mortality,  has  been  pressed  to  the 
lips  of  men.  They  are  invited  to  see  in 
the  revival  of  the  old  light  a  new  dawn 
destined  to  conduct  at  once  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Truth,  and  clear  up  those  awkward 
enigmas  which  have  so  long  harassed  hu¬ 
manity.  It  is  only  by  examining  this  pro- 

Again,  Said,  the  servant,  thus  recounts  one 
morning  to  Mohiiniined  the  ecstacy  he  has  enjoyed : 

“  ‘  As  flies  a  lance, 

Graring  a  buckler’s  rim  ;  a  hundred  faiths 
Seemed  then  as  one ;  a  hundred  thousand  years 
Ko  longer  than  a  moment.  In  that  hour 
All  past  eternity  and  all  to  come 
Was  gathered  up  in  one  stupendous  now.’ 

"  Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  extracts  Em- 
emon  laments  that  we  do  not  oftener  realize  this 
identity  and  transcend  the  limited  barriers  of  our  in- 
flnite  being.  Time  and  space,  be  adds,  are  but  in¬ 
verse  measures  of  the  force  of  the  soul.  A  man  is 
capable  of  establishing  them  both. 

“  ‘  The  q>irit  sports  with  time : 

Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 

Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity.*  ” 


mising  visitant  rather  over-curiously,  .and 
by  stripping  off  his  outer  integuments  that 
we  discover  it  to  be  the  very  .specter, 
with  his  magic  lenses  new  trimmed,  that 
sought  to  frighten  Christianity  in  the  third 
century,  and  that  we  have  been  invited, 
as  Mr,  Vaughan  phra.ses  it,  to  forsake  the 
antiquated  Paul  and  John  for  the  anti¬ 
quated  Plotinus.  To  render  the  delusion 
more  complete,  Novalis  strove  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  modern  revival  of  the  Alex.an- 
drine  system  with  the  medieval  faith,  .and 
girded  himself  up  for  a  life-long  eftbrt  un¬ 
der  the  impres.sion  that  it  was  a  new  mis¬ 
sion  M’hich  the  pseudo-Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita  accomplished  some  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago.* 

But  if  we  can  not  recount  any  great 
feats  which  have  .attended  the  polemical 
feuds  of  modern  idealism,  if  it  has  proved 
but  the  revelation  of  an  old  scarecrow  to 
the  Church,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  it  accomplished  in  tougher  fields  of 
warfare.  It  was  essential  that  the  mun¬ 
dane  theory,  which  made  the  French  a.s 
reckless  of  their  own  lives  as  they  were 
of  those  of  their  nighbors,  should  be  met 
by  a  principle  which  converted  the  roar  of 
the  conflict,  the  sabre’s  gash,  the  whistling 
of  the  cannon  shot,  the  pain  of  the  gaping 
wound,  the  hoisting  of  the  engineer  into 
the  air  by  the  explosion  of  his  own  or  of 
the  enemy’s  petard,  into  so  many  spectral 
illusions,  soon  to  fade  into  the  invisible, 
and  to  emerge  in  other  forms,  like  the 
smoke  which  hovered  o’er  the  field  of  car¬ 
nage.  The  French  materialism  had  reached 
its  height  cotemporaneously  with  the  ideal 
fury  of  the  German.  The  armies  of  both 
nations  were  recruited  from  all  ranks. 
The  intellectual  spirit  of  the  epoch  must 
have  deeply  impregn.ated  the  minds  of 
those  who  h.id  any  influence  with  their 
colleagues,  and  whose  example  was  likely 
to  prove  an  incentive  to  the  re.st.  That 
spirit  must  have  administered  a  far  more 
powerful  narcotic  than  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  life  when  going  into  action. 
Germany  poured  forth  her  schools  into  the 
blood-stained  field.  Her  professors  min¬ 
gled  .and  died  in  the  conflict.  What  a 
strange  phantasmagoria  life  must  have 
.appeared  to  those  dark  masses,  as  they 
watched  e<ach  other’s  camp-fires  all  night, 
or  in  the  cold  gray  mom  girded  on  their 
arms  and  crossed  swords  in  murderous 
combat.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  in 

*  See  Die  Chrietianilat.  vder  Europe. 
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which  two  philosophies  tried  their  rela¬ 
tive  strength  in  steeling  the  hearts  of 
men,  when  political  events  put  arras  into 
their  hands,  and  blent  their  ranks  in  ago¬ 
nizing  strife.  Uj)on  the  plains  of  Bautzen 
and  Leipsic  the  material  went  down :  the 
ide.al  triumphed. 

In  those  dark  diiys  two  fair  forms  were 
seen  gliding  from  capital  to  country,  from 
country  to  sea,  now  iuakit)g  their  home  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  now  indulg¬ 
ing  in  reveries  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
according  as  tlie  rattle  of  war  rolled  oft’  in 
the  far  distance,  and  the  smiling  angel  of 
pe.aco  beckoned  them  to  her  green  do¬ 
mains.  One  was  the  daughter  of  the  min¬ 
ister  whose  unfortunate  budget  first  wrapt 
Kurope  in  the  flame.  She  Avas  a  widow, 
and  because  she  wielded  an  intellectual 
scepter  which  commanded  the  hearts  of 
men,  wjis  content  to  remain  so.  She  had 
repulsed  (libbon,  even  while  a  young  man. 
She  had  rejected  the  flattering  addresses 
of  Calonne.  Yet,  like  her  two  royal  cous¬ 
ins,  Catherine  and  Elizabeth,  of  material 
queenship,  she  was  disjmsed  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  tics  which  niarriage  only  ought 
to  have  s.anctified.  The  other  was  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  the  Avife  of  a  di¬ 
plomatist  ;  yet  she  contrived  to  evade  her 
hard  lot,  fell  in  love  with  .an  ofliccr,  and 
carried  her  paramour,  disgui.se<l  as  a  foot¬ 
man,  round  every  c.apital  in  Euro|)e.  Both 
plunged  into  scenes  of  dissipation  Avith 
reckless  gayety,  yet  afl’ected  solitude  Avith 
a  hermit’s  deA’otion.  They  were  the 
guides  of  fashion  by  their  discriminating 
tjuite  ;  they  were  the  guides  of  thought  by 
the  qiuckncss  of  their  concejitions.  From 
the  ball-room  and  the  parade  these  frail 
beauties  c.arried  their  ascendancy  into  the 
salon  of  the  AA’it,  the  studio  of  the  artist, 
the  laboratory  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
bureau  of  the  politician.  The  one  Avrote 
novels,  in  which  she  endeavored  to  trans¬ 
mute  the  gross  materialism  of  her  country 
into  an  ideal  faith,  pure  as  the  breathings 
of  a  saint’s  love,  yet  fraught  with  the 
golden  luster  of  the  sensuous  creations  of 
Greece.  The  other,  an  emanation  of  the 
far  North,  cast  by  nature  in  a  tall  .and 
commanding  mould,  wrote  novels  in  Avhich 
the  visions  of  the  Druid  and  the  sage 
were  mingled  with  the  more  vulgar  ex¬ 
periences  of  earth,  and  by  which  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  mankind  in  aAve  by  ora¬ 
cular  utterances  from  the  other  world. 
Her  French  cotemporary  introduced  the 
religion  of  the  he.art,  allied  Avith  the  most 


beautiful  forms  of  the  old  world,  and 
tinged  with  the  mild  hues  of  a  gentle  as¬ 
ceticism,  into  the  cottage.  The  other 
connected  the  s.acred  religion  of  the  spirit 
Avith  the  more  Judaic  forms  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  carried  it  into  the  palaces  of  kings. 
Herself  became  the  awful  prophetess  who 
announced  the  dread  future  to  man. 
When  theremmants  of  those  gaunt  armies 
were  collected  in  Paris,  when  the  roar  of 
the  conflict  had  ceased,  the  rapt  form  of 
ti)e  Northern  Sibyl  Avith  floAving  locks, 
her  tall  presence  set  oflT  by  the  graceful 
undulations  of  a  long  Avhite  robe,  Av.as  the 
most  conspicuous  .amidst  this  galaxy  of 
wits,  statesmen,  kings,  and  diplomatists 
who  as-sembled  to  join  her  in  prayer,  and 
receive  from  her  lips  .an  insight,  not  only 
into  the  nature  of  the  next  Avorld,  but  into 
the  future  of  this.  3Iusical  was  the  voice 
of  the  declining  beauty  as  she  crowned 
the  earth  with  a  millennium  ofpe.ace:  but 
the  flute-like  tones  suddenly  cli.anged  to 
thunder,  and  her  veins  extended,  as  she 
announced  to  quivering  roy.alty  the  return 
.and  the  overthroAV  of  the  busy  spirit 
who  had  just  embarked  for  Elb.a.  The 
realization  of  that  dread  prediction  estab- 
lislicd  her  mission.  She  dictated  to  the 
kings  of  Europe  the  principles  of  alxsolute 
theocracy,  according  to  which  their  people 
should  be  governed.  The  result  Av.as  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  reader  Avill  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  in  I)e  Stael  the  spirit  of 
that  A8p.asia  aa'Iio  instructed  Pericles,  .as 
it  might  wake  up  after  a  fitful  dream  of 
centuries  amid  the  cloistered  ruins  of  the 
Rhineland  ;  and  in  the  authoress  of  Vale¬ 
ria  a  Cumean  sibyl,  Avho,  though  invested 
Avith  Christian  forms,  aa'ouUI  have  found  a 
more  congenial  mission  in  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  Mysticism  in  De  Stael  os¬ 
cillated  between  the  extremes  of  skepti¬ 
cism  and  credulity.  In  ^ladame  Kriiden- 
er  it  passed  from  the  depths  of  democracy 
to  the  summit  of  despotism. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate.  We  h.ave 
traced  the  course  ol  mysticism,  not  so 
much  as  it  is  written  in  books,  but  in  the 
world’s  history  .and  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Wo  h.ave  shown  that  all  its  forms  are  but 
combinations  of  three  principles,  the  Ori¬ 
ental,  the  Judaic,  and  the  Platonic.  That 
the  Oriental  and  Platonic  are  in  a  great 
measure  corruptions  of  the  Judaic;  but 
that  these  have  seldom  united  with  their 
parent,  though  they  have  frequently,  both 
in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  united  with 
each  other.  W o  have  shoAvn  that  the  turpi- 
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tude  of  the  material  principle  has  formed  ance  ;  that  the  accordance  with  his  belief 
the  basis  of  asceticism  in  each.  That  this  of  the  harmonious  expansion  of  the  powers 
notion,  far  more  limited  in  the  Judaic,  act-  of  his  being  is  a  test  that  can  not  be  slight¬ 
ed  as  a  counterpoise  when  it  run  wild  in  Ori-  ed  with  impunity  ;  that  ho  will  ever  seek 
cntalism  and  introduced  its  vagaries  into  in  vain  to  raise  one  half  of  liis  nature  to 
Christianity;  that  it  raised  a  more  determin-  glory  by  grinding  the  other  half  to  dust ; 
ed  re^tion  in  Pelagius,  whose  views,  after  that  there  is  a  strict  correlation  between 
being  mystified  by  Abelard  to  suit  the  the  natural  and  divine  economy ;  that  the 
notions  of  his  time,  have  found  their  re-  combinations  of  the  spiritual  world,  like 
presentatives  in  the  modem  Socinian  Ila-  those  of  the  natural,  are  reducible  to  a 
tionalists ;  that  in  the  East  the  reaction  few  elements ;  th.at  all  error  is  the  excess 
against  the  same  principles,  which  pro-  of  some  truth,  as  truth  is  generally  foun<l 
duced  Mohammedanism  on  the  stage,  led  in  stripping  off  the  external  disguises  of 
to  the  revival  of  the  old  mythology,  under  some  error ;  that  by  the  perpetual  germi- 
the  aspect  of  a  new  spirit-world  ;  that  the  nation  or  collapse  of  systems,  which  arc 
Platonic  mysticism,  in  spite  of  that  reac-  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  W'orld,  th.at  world 
tion,  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  Mo.sque  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  juvenes- 
as  upon  the  Church  ;  and  after  introdue-  cence ;  that,  as  old  errors  arc  perpetually 
ing  into  both  a  lofty  idealism,  combined  reproducing  themselves  under  new  forms, 
with  the  forms  of  that  spirit-world  to  lead  it  is  the  function  of  man  to  insure  the 
men  back  to  the  reveries  of  Plotinus.  We  law  of  progress  by  bringing  those  forma 
have  shown  that  all  intercourse  with  the  more  in  unison  with  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
spirit-world,  in  whatever  font  of  mysticism  his  nature,  until  the  errors  themselves  be 
cast,  has  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  come  volatilized  into  the  pure  ore  of  truth, 
of  resolute  abstraction  from  the  materhil ;  All  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
that,  as  Zoroaster  had  his  cavern  and  dead  or  living,  are  bound  together  by 
Numa  his  grot,  so  Mohammed  had  his  cave,  closer  ties  of  speculative  opinions  th.in  is 
and  the  monk  his  cell,  the  magician  his  commonly  supposed.  That  fatalism  which 
turret,  the  hermet  his  solitude ;  that,  if  the  Indian  believes  written  by  llramma 
we  place  human  nature  under  exceptional  upon  the  sutures  of  his  skull,  forms  the 
circumstances,  we  must  look  for  cxce|>-  leading  impulse  of  the  remarkable  man 
tional  agencies ;  but  that,  as  such  agencies  who,  a  few  years  ago,  emerged  from  an 
have  generally  given  voice  and  personal  attic  in  a  back  street  of  Leicester  square 
entity  to  deep-seated  prepossessions,  they  to  take  jxrssession  of  the  first  throne  in 
may  be  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Europe.  It  also  forms  a  leading  tenet  of 
impressi^  ujron  the  consciousness  of  the  the  man  no  less  remarkable  who  believes 
seer  by  his  own  imagination.  And  what  it  to  be  his  mission  to  proclaim  the  unity 
is  the  moral  of  this  ?  It  is  that  man  is  of  Italy  from  the  summit  of  the  (Juirinal. 
never  to  disregard  the  unanimous  voice  of  The  mysticism  of  Uienzi  was  a  dream ;  let 
his  complex  nature  in  examining  any  sys-  us  hope  in  the  present  instance  it  will 
tern  that  may  be  presented  for  his  accept-  prove  a  reality.  J.  D. 


The  New  Planet. — M.  Le  Verrier  considers  the  The  Delhi  Crtstal  Throne. — A  Calcutta  letter 
new  planet  discovered  by  M.  Lescarbault  to  be  pne  says ;  “  The  famou.s  crystal  throne  which  Shah 

seventeenth  of  the  bulk  of  Mercury,  which  is  much  too  Jehan  counted  amonp  the  most  valualde  of  the 
small  to  account  for  all  the  perturbations  of  the  lat-  splendid  trophies  which  adorned  his  palace,  has 
ter.  He  concludes  that  it  performs  its  journey  round  been  sent  to  England  in  the  Saladin.  Dut  little  is 
the  sun  in  nineteen  days  seven  hours,  and  that  half  known  of  its  history  prior  to  its  havinp  come  into 
the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  is  equal  to  0.1427,  taking  his  possession.  Sutjscquentiy,  on  the  taking  of  Delhi 
half  the  m^or  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  unity.  On  by  the  Mahrattas,  they  made  a  great  effort  to  destroy 
account  of  its  limited  orbit,  it  would  never  be  more  it  by  fire,  but  succeeded  only  in  injuring  its  appear- 
than  eight  degrees  from  the  sun,  which,  with  its  fee-  ance,  the  heat  to  which  it  was  subjected  having 
ble  light,  will  account  for  its  not  having  been  ob-  caus^  it  to  crack  and  open  out  in  scams.  It  con¬ 
served  before.  M.  Le  Verrier  expects  that  this  sists  of  a  single  mass  of  rock  crystal,  two  feet  in 
small  body  forms  one  of  a  group  of  planets  which  height  by  four  in  diameter,  and  is  shaped  like  a  sofa 
remain  to  be  discovered.  cushion,  with  tassels  at  the  comers.” 
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From  Bli«rpe'i  Hagiiine. 


’TIS  THE  HEART  THAT  MAKES  THE  HOME 


You  praise  the  Huiucs  of  England,  and  your 
earnest  ^ancc  is  bent 

On  a  CQtta|;i3  that  you  deem  to  be  the  cottage 
rf'  antent ; 

Arounc  tm  porch  how  loringly  the  rich  red 
roM  cling. 

How  sweetly  ’mid  the  orchard-trees  the  birds  in 
concert  sing  1 

You  piebire  the  fond  husband,  and  the  fair  and 
gentle  wife. 

But  do  you  boa.st  a  magic  glass  to  view  their 
inner  life  f 

If  storms  of  angry  strife  assail  that  scene  of 
light  and  bloom, 

Vain  is  its  sylvan  beauty — ’tis  the  heart  that 
makes  the  home. 

Anon  we  journey  on  our  way — ^the  air  blows 
fresh  s  td  free, 

Yon  giKxlly  d,*j.ning  looks  ui^n  the  deep  and 
bound.  4^' sea ; 

Well  must  its  oaners  love,  you  say,  the  votive 
waves  to  greet, 

That  cast  bright  sea- weed  and  gay  shells  as  trib¬ 
utes  at  their  feet 

But  have  they  gifts  of  purer  kind — of  nobler, 
better  worth  ? 

Does  true  affection  bring  its  stores  to  cheer  the 
social  hearth  ? 

If  not,  their  eyes  in  languor  o’er  the  wondrous 
sea  may  roam, 

Unhecdftil  of  its  glories — ’tis  the  heart  that 
makes  the  home. 

The  owners  of  the  stately  h.all  that  now  attract.s 
your  sight, 

Are  welcoming  a  courtly  throng  within  their 
walls  t(vnlght 

’Tis  but  a  fair  “  dissolving  view”  that  mom  will 
soon  dispel — 

Yes,  soon  the  music  will  be  hushed,  the  guests 
will  say  farewell ; 


Then,  when  the  household  group  remain  ’mid 
dying  lamps  and  flowers. 

Will  they  with  fevered  restlessness  recall  those 
festal  hours. 

Each  reading  in  the  others’  eyes  a  tale  of  weary 
gloom  ? 

If  so,  their  gold  is  worthless — ^"tis  the  heart  that 
makes  the  home. 

Come,  I  will  show  you  happy  homes  amid  the 
city’s  din : 

Discord  and  strife  may  reign  without,  but  love 
abides  within. 

They  are  not  graced  with  works  of  art,  rare 
flowers,  or  warbling  birds. 

Yet  arc  they  rich  in  pleasant  thoughts,  kind 
smiles,  and  gentle  words. 

Perchance  their  inmates  may  depart  another 
home  to  Gnd, 

Yet  will  they  cast  no  longing  glance  on  that 
they  leave  behind ; 

The  tranquil  spirit  of  content  they  feel  will 
surely  come 

To  cheer  their  future  dwelling— ’tis  the  heart 
that  makes  the  home. 

Our  home  below  should  typify  the  home  we 
seek  above : 

IIow  shall  we  gain  the  blessing?  We  are  told 
that  “  (lod  is  love 

Each  to  the  humblest  dwelling-place  the  graces 
may  impart 

Of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit — of  a  true  and  tender 
heart 

Forbearance,  kindness,  patience,  trust — these, 
these  shall  prove  our  stay. 

When  youth  declines,  when  pleasure  palls, 
when  riches  pass  away ; 

And  though,  beyond  our  calm  abode,  we  gaze 
on  mists  and  gloom. 

Sweet  peace  shall  shine  within  it  —  ’tia  the 
heart  that  makes  the  home. 


! 
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Tus  total  population  of  Russia  is  79,000,000.  The  | 
lower  orders,  serfs,  petty  traders,  and  artisans,  form 
a  total  of  53,500,000;  the  nobles  and  the  higher 
guilds  of  traders  about  1,000,000. 

The  population  of  Siberia,  including  the  wander¬ 
ing  tribes  of  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  and  Orenburg,  is 
4,000.000. 

VOL.  LI.— No.  1. 


What  justice  and  reason  could  not  obtain,  a  revo¬ 
lution  has  accomplished  —  a  prodigious  revdution 
which  has  filled  Europe  with  astonishment  by  tho 
almost  providential  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  excited  its  admiration  for  the  illua- 
trious  warrior  whose  glorious  exploits  recall  all  that 
poetry  and  history  can  relate. 
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From  Sbarpn’i  Uagailne. 

LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 


I  HAD  not  been  blind  from  my  birth. 
Sitting  alone,  in  the  utter  darkness,  ray 
closed  eyes  could  make  pictures.  I  could 
call  back  glories  of  nature  and  glories  of 
art,  blue  sky,  and  wind-swept  fields,  and, 
above  all,  dear  faces,  faces  whose  very 
memory  lightened  my  night-time — my 
father,  ray  gentle  mother,  my  young, 
dark-eyed  brother.  There  was  another, 
too,  not  of  our  blood,  whose  face  I  saw 
oftener  than  any.  This  W'as  strange,  for 
Leona  Ashland,  the  daughter  of  my 
mother’s  most  intimate  friend,  was  but  a 
child  of  ten,  six  years  younger  than  my¬ 
self.  She  was  very  dear  to  me,  however. 
She  had  been  in  and  out  of  our  house  as 
fiimiliarly  as  a  daughter.  She  was  the  pet 
of  every  one  save  me ;  but  child  as  she 
was,  my  own  feeling  for  her  was  too  ten¬ 
der  and  reverent  to  admit  of  gay  famil¬ 
iarity.  I  had  never  heard  any  one  call  her 
beautiful ;  but  to  me  her  face  always  seem¬ 
ed  that  of  an  angel.  I  used  to  tremble, 
lest,  some  day  of  summer,  God  should 
give  her  wings,  and  we  should  see  her  no 
more  for  ever,  her  features,  framed  in  those 
long  brown  curls,  seemed  so  spiritual,  so 
delicate  !  When  I  looked  into  her  thought¬ 
ful  eyes,  at  school  or  at  church,  life  seemed 
a  holier,  a  more  earnest  thing.  But  the 
time  came  when  I  could  see  them  no 
longer. 

For  fifteen  years  the  world  had  been 
visible  to  me,  with  its  beauty,  its  mystery, 
its  romance.  Then  darkness  began  to 
steal  gradually  over  me.  It  was  a  whole 
year  before  the  last  ray  of  light  had  fad 
ed.  I  was  stone-blind  at  sixteen.  I  was 
thankful  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  stroke. 
Day  after  day  I  had  sought  in  vain  for 
some  cherished  object  of  vbion.  Once  it 
had  been  the  blue  range  of  the  far-off 
hills ;  again  the  familiar  outline  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  tree.  After  a  time  the  darkness 
came  nearer.  Day  after  day  some  tender 
grace  would  fade  out  from  a  beloved 
face,  and  I  could  only  reproduce  it  in  my 
fiuicy.  At  length  I  seemed  to  dwell  in  a 


world  of  shadows.  Shapes,  whoso  dim 
outlines  I  could  only  faintly  catch,  flo-atcd 
by  me:  but  still  I  could  tell  day  from 
night ;  still  heaven’s  blessed  light  W'as 
welcome.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
anguish  of  desolation  when  the  last  ray 
was  gone — when  they  told  me  the  midday 
sun  was  shining  clear  .and  bright,  and  I, 
alas !  s.at  in  blindest,  deepest  midnight — 
no  light,  no  hope  ? 

I  had  so  much  to  give  up !  It  was  not 
alone  the  joy  of  sights  the  dear  faces,  the 
beautiful  world  ;  but  all  my  high  hopes, 
my  plans  for  the  future,  my  ambition,  my 
ride.  I  had  meant  to  be  a  student.  I 
ad  had  visions  of  tiime.  Tliere  were 
months  of  stormy,  surging  discontent  be¬ 
fore  I  could  settle  calmly  down  to  my 
destiny.  I  secluded  myself  even  from 
those  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  The  very 
sound  of  their  voices  maddened  me,  for  it 
made  more  intense  the  longing  to  look 
upon  their  faces.  Day  after  day  I  sat 
alone  in  my  room,  where  I  had  besought 
them  not  to  come  to  me. 

Sometimes  my  mother,  wdio  loved  me 
more  than  ever  in  my  sorrow  and  my 
helplessness,  would  ste.al  into  the  room 
ami  sit  for  an  hour  beside  me  in  silence. 
She  was  so  still  I  could  scarcely  hear  her 
breathe  ;  but  I  knew  th.at  at  these  times 
she  wept  much.  Once,  in  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  maternal  tenderness,  she  folded 
her  arms  around  me  and  drew  my  head 
to  her  bosom.  “  Oh,  my  child !”  she 
cried,  “  iny  dear  child,  be  comforted ! 
Believe  that  there  is  something  left  in  life, 
or  this  blow  will  kill  us  both.” 

But  my  rebellious  spirit  would  hot 
struggle  with  its  despair,  even  though  I 
felt  that  it  was  breaking  my  mother’s 
heart. 

Once — and  I  think  this  did  me  more 
good  than  any  thing — Leona  came  to  me. 
She  had  so  long  entreated  to  see  me,  that 
at  length  my  mother  consented.  She 
came  in  alone.  I  knew  her  footstep  as 
lOon  as  it  crossed  the  threshold ;  but 
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■lid  not  sponk.  She  came  to  my  side.  | 
She  laid  her  hand,  her  little  child’s  hand, 
upon  mine.  I  knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had 
seen  it,  the  sorrowful  pity  with  M’hich  her  j 
eyes  were  lilted  to  my  face.  She  seemed  I 
striving  to  gather  self-command  enough 
to  speak  calmly.  At  length,  low  and 
quiet,  yet  earnest,  her  words  fell  upon  my 
ear :  “  Oh,  Mr.  Allen,  the  rector  says  God 
knows  just  what  is  best  for  every  one ! 
He  is  our  Father ;  and  he  does  not  love  to 
make  us  sorry.  This  is  the  passage  JMr. 
Green  told  me  to  say  to  you  :  ‘  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
piticth  them  that  fear  him.’  ” 

Her  childish  voice  had  deepened  as  she 
recited  the  words  of  inspiration.  Then 
she  tunied  to  le.ave  me  ;  but  I  detained 
her.  Already  she  had  comforted  me. 

“  How’  came  Mr.  Green  to  tell  you  to 
say  that  to  me  ?”  I  asked. 

“  You  are  not  ve.\ed,  !Mr.  Allen  ?” 

“  No :  I  am  grateful.  I  only  wished  to 
know  how  it  happened.” 

“  He  w'as  at  our  house,  hast  night ;  and 
he  spoke  of  you.  He  pitied  you  very 
much ;  but  he  said  you  liad  a  great  deal 
left  in  life  yet,  if  you  would  not  despair. 
After  a  while  mother  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  told  him  you  had  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
something  to  make  you  feel  better.  Then 
he  s.aid  I  might  rei>eat  that  verse  to  you. 
Does  it  do  you  good  ?” 

“  Much  good,  blessed  child !  Your 
words  have  helped  me  more  than  you  can 
ever  know.” 

She  left  me  then.  I  did  not  strive  to  keep 
her.  I  felt  the  need  of  solitude  to  receive 
reverently  the  light,  brighter  than  earthly 
dawning,  which  was  rising  uj)on  my  sj)irit. 
Her  words  had  thrilled  me,  as  if  they  had 
dropped  downward  from  some  angel’s 
lips,  le.aning  over  the  far-off  b!i.stions  of  the 
celestial  city.  “A  great  deal  left  for  me 
yet  in  life !”  And  as  I  repeated  those 
words  my  blessings  seemed  to  rise  up 
before  me  and  reproach  me.  For  me, 
Agur’s  prayer  had  been  answered.  I  had 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  but  a  compe¬ 
tence  was  mine  in  my  own  right,  which 
would  secure  me  against  want.  I  had 
health  and  strength,  and  many  friends. 
The  paths  about  our  little  village  were  all 
familiar  to  me.  I  could  traverse  them 
without  a  guide;  I  could  feel  the  free 
winds  sweep  my  brow' ;  I  could  inhale  the 
sweet  bre.ath  of  the  flowers ;  I  could  hear 
the  beloved  voices  of  home.  Verily,  God 


had  not  forsaken  me.  I  had  been  willfully 
shutting  his  mercies  out  of  my  heart.  I 
knelt  now,  and  thanked  him  for  what  had 
been  left— prayed  him  to  teach  me  to  be.ar 
patiently  the  loss  of  what  had  been  taken. 

When  the  bell  r.ang  for  supper  I  rose 
and  went  quietly  down  stairs.  They  gave 
no  noisy  greeting  to  the  son  who  had  not 
sat  beside  them  there  since  the  spring 
flowers  had  blossomed,  though  now  the 
summer  lay  green  and  luxuriant  upon  hill 
and  woodland,  lint  I  understood  my 
father’s  w'elcome — the  unuttered  tender¬ 
ness  which  deepened  my  mother’s  voice — 
the  eager  grasp  in  which  ray  brother 
Richard  held  my  hand.  I  found  my  jdate 
and  my  chair  in  their  old  place.  After 
that  I  never  secluded  myself  from  them 
ag.ain. 

When  supper  was  over  I  went  out  to 
go  to  evening  prayers  at  the  church.  I 
had  not  thought  I  could  ever  go  there 
again.  I  had  dwelt  morbidly  on  the  curi¬ 
osity  with  which  the  congregation  would 
look  at  me.  I  never  thought  of  that  now. 
God  had  oj)ened  the  eyes  of  my  spirit.  I 
went  there  to  thank  him  for  this  great 
mercy.  I  had  never  before  been  so  deep¬ 
ly  thrilled  with  the  church  music.  Hear¬ 
ing  seemed  to  me  like  a  new  sense. 
Through  it  I  drank  in  deep  draughts  of 
pleasure.  I  had  sat  in  the  choir ;  and 
when  pnayers  were  over  I  entreated  the 
organist  to  j»l.ay  for  me  again.  Soon  we 
became  f:ist  friends.  I  think  that  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  pleased  him,  for  twilight  after 
twilight  found  us  alone  in  the  church,  with 
only  the  little  boy  who  blew  the  bellows — 
John  Cunninghiuu  playing,  and  I  listening 
and  dreaming. 

But  I  soon  felt — I  think  an  intuitive 
sense  of  power  revealed  it  to  me — that  the 
organist  was  no  artist.  Sometimes  I 
longed  to  sweep  him  off  the  stool,  and  in¬ 
terpret  with  my  own  lingers  the  music 
that  was  in  my  soul.  This  idea  that  I 
could  be  a  musician  dawned  upon  me 
slowly ;  but  day  by  day  the  sense  of  power 
strengthened. 

At  length  I  asked  him  to  let  me  try. 
I  think  he  was  astonished.  My  soul  was 
flooded  with  harmony.  Wild,  sweet 
strains  came  to  me  like  the  w’hispers  of 
angels.  From  that  night  I  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  he  my  pupil.  Sometimes  I  would 
persuade  my  brother  to  go  with  me  to  the 
church  ;  ami  then,  for  hour  after  hour,  the 
I  organ  would  indeed  be  the  voice  of  my 
1  soul.  I  breathed  out  in  music  all  the 
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dreams  of  my  long,  dreaming  boyhood 
before  the  one  stem  stroke  had  come, 
under  which  I  bowed  my  head  and  rose 
up  a  man.  God  was  very  merciful.  \N’’ith 
this  resource  I  could  never  be  entirely 
lonely — wholly  desolate. 

When  I  w'as  twenty-one,  John  Cun¬ 
ningham  had  left  Kyeficld,  and  I  had 
been  chosen  the  organist  of  our  village 
church.  It  W’as  my  business,  for  w'hich  a 
small  salary  was  paid  mo.  This  was  .all  I 
was,  all  I  ever  could  be ;  but  I  was  con¬ 
tent. 

My  brother  was  in  college.  He  was 
taking  my  place ;  he  would  re.alize  iny 
early  dreams.  The  world  called  him  a 
brilliant  young  man.  At  home  there  was 
little  change,  8.ave  that  Leona’s  li^ht  foot¬ 
fall  less  often  crossed  our  threshold.  For 
some  years  slie  had  been  at  school  in 
Boston.  In  the  vacations  she  came 
home  ;  and  then  I  could  tell  by  her  voice 
that  she  was  good  and  innocent  as  ever. 
The  next  spring — it  w.as  winter  now — her 
schooldays  would  be  over.  At  last  the 
time  came.  Oh,  how  joyfully  I  welcomed 
her,  though  I  scarcely  knew  why  her 
presence  seemed  so  infinitely  precious! 
We  wandered  together  into  the  fields, 
and  she  told  me  how  fresh  and  green  the 
grass  was  springing  under  foot — how  blue 
and  bright  was  the  3Iay-time  sky.  I 
could  smell  the  bloom  of  the  fruit-trees, 
which  were  dropping  their  fragrant  bios 
soms  in  our  path.  She  never  wearied  of 
making  all  things  visible  to  me.  She 
would  tell  me  how  the  mist  was  lying 
white  and  purple  in  the  vallej' — how  the 
far  hazy  hills  w'ere  sleeping  m  the  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and,  seeing  with  her  eyes,  I  scarce¬ 
ly  realized  that  I  was  blind. 

But  this  dre-am  also  had  .an  aw.akening. 
My  brother  Richard  came  home.  He 
had  finished  his  course  at  the  university 
with  high  honors ;  and  his  advent  in  Rye- 
field  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  parties, 
and  picnics,  .and  merry-makings,  in  which 
I  could  not  join,  and  which  took  Leona 
from  my  side.  I  heard  from  all  quarters 
the  praises  of  my  handsome,  manly 
brother.  He  was  only  nineteen  now  ;  but 
he  w’as  six  feet  tall,  and,  they  said,  looked 
much  older.  I  w.as  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  w’it  and  his  manly  graces  were 
making  sad  havoc  with  the  hearts  of  the 
village  girls.  Already  over  my  soul  had 
begun  to  steal  a  presentiment  of  sorrow. 

I  think  my  brother  loved  me  very 
much.  He  had  always  made  me  his  con¬ 


fidant.  One  night  he  came  to  my  room, 
and  siiid,  Avith  a  hesitation  which  seemed 
very  singular  in  his  frank,  fearless  nature, 
that  he  l)ad  something  to  tell  me.  Then 
he  tiilked  of  indifferent  subjects  for  a 
while;  and  at  length,  suddenly — alas,  it 
seemed  to  me  pitilessly ! — the  blow  fell. 
He  loved  Leona  Ashland !  Oh,  Heaven 
pity  me  !  God  have  mercy  on  me !  I 
knew  in  that  moment  tluit  I  too  loved 
her :  I — blind,  helpless  fool  that  I  was  ! — 
had  m.ade  her  my  idol.  I  had  not  known 
before  what  was  the  spell  which  bound 
me  to  her ;  or,  rather,  I  had  resolutely 
closed  my  heart  .against  the  conviction. 
The  wail  w.as  ruthlessly  rent  away.  I 
could  not  choose  but  look  on  my  own 
stupid  imbecility.  A  voice  in  my  soul 
mocked  me.  It  cried:  “You  —  you 
cowardly  iiliot ! — you  thought,  did  you, 
to  darken  her  life  by  fivsteniiig  yourself 
upon  her  ?  a  blind,  helpless  sluadow  !  You 
thought  that  young  girl  could  love  you — 
that  girl  radiant  with  youth  .and  hope, 
.and  all  the  glory  and  brightness  of  life ; 
before  whose  feet  the  future  stretches 
out,  green,  .and  fresh,  and  smiling !  You 
thought  you  could  win  her  !  Selfish  !  in- 
sen.s.ate !  mad !” 

.  I  bade  the  voice  cease  its  upbraidings. 
I  shut  my  cars  against  it,  .and  desired  my 
brother  leave  the  room.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  w.as  harsh  and  stern 
with  him.  He  had  a  generous  temper. 
I  do  not  think  he  blamed  me.  He  re¬ 
proached  himself,  rather,  for  spe.aking  to 
me  of  a  love  from  which  my  misfortune 
had  shut  me  out  for  ever.  Begging  me 
to  forgive  him,  he  went  out. 

I  shut  the  door  behind  him.  I  locked 
it.  The  key  turned  with  a  sharp  click. 
Then  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the 
floor,  as  a  traveler  might  jirostrate  him¬ 
self  before  the  poison-wind  of  the  desert. 
Lying  there,  this  tierce,  scorching  simoon 
swept  over  me.  Unknown  to  myself  I 
had  been  cherishing  one  sweet  flower  in 
ra^  heart,  watering  it,  day  and  night, 
with  the  dew  of  hope.  It  lay  there  now, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  its  buds  blighted, 
its  fair  blossom  Avithered. 

Blind,  helpless  idiot !  So  the  voice  in 
my  heart  had  called  me.  Ay !  but  the 
blind  idiot  could  love.  Who  else  could 
pour  such  AA'e.alth  of  tenderness  on  one 
who  could  never  grow  old  to  his  sight¬ 
less  eyes — whoso  broAV  aa-ouUI  always  be 
smooth — AV'hose  hair  would  ne\'er  lose  its 
brightness — whose  eye  would  never  groAV 
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dim,  because  for  ever  he  could  clothe  her  Leona  sobbing.  She  stood,  at  a  little 
with  the  fair  garment  of  his  fancy?  And  distance,  alone  in  the  darkness.  I  left  my 
a  new  voice  in  my  heart  answered  :  “  I  setit.  I  went  to  her,  and  took  her  hands. 
am  worthy,  for  I  love.”  In  the  darkness  she  laid  her  tender,  pity- 

With  those  words  strength  came  to  ing  arms  around  my  neck.  I  felt  her  wet 
me  ;  and  I  rose  up,  and  stood  erect  in  my  cheek  against  my  own.  Alas !  I  knew  the 
darkened  world,  lonely  and  grief-stricken,  language  of  that  silent  caress.  She  loved 
but  still  a  man.  Uichard  ;  but  with  all  the  fullness  of  her 

I  was  not  one  to  inflict  my  sorrow  upon  .angelic  n.ature  she  pitied  me.  She  would 
others.  I  strove  to  go  out  into  the  world  be  my  sister. 

with  a  cheerfld  face.  But  I  listened  with  No  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us. 
tremulous  eagerness  to  every  inflection  of  We  went  out  of  the  church,  and  went 
Leona’s  voice  when  she  talked  with  my  home,  under  the  night  and  the  trees. 
brf>ther.  I  know  she  must  love  him  ;  but  Soon  after  this  Richard  w’as  obliged  to 
there  w.as  a  curious  fliscination  in  watch-  leave  us  for  two  or  three  weeks,  on  some 
ing  how  this  passion  would  spring  up  in  busiiu*8S  for  my  father.  I  did  not  know 
her  pure  heart — how  the  tenderness,  whether  he  had  declared  his  love  previous 
which  could  never  be  for  me,  would  grow  to  his  depaiturc.  I  watched  Leona’s 
into' her  beloved  voice.  Day  after  day  voice  jealously  for  signs  of  sorrow ;  but  it 
it  seemed  to  me  to  become  full  of  a  was  clear,  and  full  of  music  as  ever.  In- 
sweeter  pathos.  Richard  was  constantly  deed,  I  thought  it  more  joyous  than  was 
by  her  side.  Often  they  roamed  together  its  wont.  I  said  to  myself:  “  IIow  certain 
over  the  fields.  Sometimes  they  asked  she  must  bo  of  his  love,  to  bear  his  ab- 
me  to  go  with  them ;  but  I  was  too  sensi-  sence  so  calmly  !  The  joy  of  knowing 
tive  to  intrude.  I  always  refused.  Once  that  he  is  her  own  for  ever  makes  her 
or  twice,  when  I  had  decline<l  going,  insensible  to  sorrow.” 

Leona  insisted  on  remaining  with  me.  Oh,  how  kind  she  was  to  me  during 
Then  she  would  be  so  cruelly  kind  to  me,  those  two  weeks!  .It  was  almost  like  the 
re.ad  to  me,  t.alk  to  me,  bewilder  me  with  old  days  before  Richard  came,  save  that 
torturing  glimj)ses  of  an  impossible  hap-  a  barbed  arrow  was  rankling  in  iny  heart, 
piness.  Then  Richard  would  come  back  The  unconscious  hope  I  had  cherished  in 
with  a  floral  offering — a  spray  of  honey-  those  other  days  could  never  come  back 
suckle,  or  a  bunch  of  wild  roses  ;  and,  sit-  again. 

ting  beside  her  afterwards,  I  smelt  all  day  At  last  the  time  came  for  Richard’s 
the  fr.agrance  of  his  flowers  upon  her  return.  L(*ona  w.a3  with  us.  Frankly, 
bosom.  as  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal,  she 

One  night  she  .asked  me  if  she  might  talked  of  the  pleasure  there  would  be  ui 
go  along  with  me  to  evening  pr.ayens,  as  having  him  back  again.  At  noon  ho 
she  used  before  Richard  came.  It  w.as  a  came..  With  eager  step  he  entered  the 
pleasant  walk,  th.at  half-mile  betw'cen  our  room,  but  his  voice  trembled  w'hen  he 
liouse  and  the  church,  in  the  summer  sjmke  to  Leona.  I  could  only  tell  by  that 
sunset,  with  the  trees  over  our  heads,  all  token  how  his  he.art  thrilled  to  be  once 
odorous  with  bloom.  There  was  a  cu-  more  by  her  side.  She  was  not  demon- 
rious  joy,  which  was  more  than  half  com-  strative.  The  voice  with  which  she  re¬ 
pounded  of  pain,  in  knowing  th.at  she  plitKl  to  his  greeting  was  very  quiet  ;  but 
was  by  my  side,  in  feeling  the  light  pres-  I  had  never  known  Richard’s  m.anner  so 
sure  of  her  hand  upon  my  arm.  eager,  so  restless,  as  that  afternoon. 

When  the  services  were  over  she  .ask-  In  the  evening  we  three  were  alone  in 
cd  me  to  st.ay  a  little  longer,  and  play  for  the  long  parlor.  I  sat  at  one  end  among 
her,  as  I  had  often  done  before.  Hitherto,  the  shadows.  Richard  and  Leona  were 
at  such  times,  she  h.ad  chosen  the  tunes  ;  .at  the  other,  where  the  moon — for  I  he.ard 
but  now  the  fever  fit  of  inspiration  was  them  talking  of  it — shone  in  at  the  open 
upon  me.  I  poured  forth  the  story  of  my  window.  Perhaps  Rich.ard  thought  I 
hopeless  love.  I  used  no  wmrds,  but  the  could  not  hear,  or  that  I  slept,  lie  did 
music  expl.ained  itself.  It  thrilled,  it  not  know  wh.at  a  second  sight  hearing 
trembled,  it  pleaded,  it  despaired,  it  is  to  the  blind.  Not  a  murmur,  not  a 
struggled,  it  hoped ;  then,  as  if  for  the  quiver  of  their  voices  escaped  me.  It 
dead,  it  wailed,  and  died  out,  at  last,  in  seems  that  he  had  never  told  her  of  his 
a  long,  helpless  cry  of  sorrow.  1  heard  love  before.  He  poured  it  forth  now 
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with  passionate,  fervid  eloquence.  I  lis¬ 
tened  breathlessly  for  her  answer  ;  I  held 
tight  to  the  chair  where  I  was  sitting  ;  I 
commanded  every  nerve  to  do  its  duty; 
I  bade  my  self-control  be  vigilant  at  its 
post ;  I  would  bear  the  torture  without  a 
moan.  I  waited  to  hear  her  low  w'ords  of 
love.  Her  voice  fell  on  my  ear.  Hush, 
rebellious  heart !  thou  badst  no  business 
to  throb  so  wildly. 

“  I  can  not,”  she  says ;  “  oh,  I  can  not ! 
I  thought  you  knew — I  thought  you  must 
have  know’n — ”  And  here  the  tender, 
troubled  voice  breaks  up  into  pitiful  sobs 
as  she  beseeches  him  to  leave  her— only  to 
leave  her.  Richard  makes  no  attempt  to 
comfort  her.  I  hear  him  go  out.  Then 
I  cross  the  room ;  1  kneel  at  her  feet ;  I 
tell  her  I  have  heard  all ;  and  then  a  mad 
impulse  seizes  me  :  I  pour  out  at  her  feet 
the  libation  of  my  love.  I  can  not  help 
it.  Blind,  and  poor,  and  helpless  as  1 
was,  I  had  dared  to  love  her.  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  her.  I  knew  she  could  never 
return  it.  But  when  1  had  heard  her 
rieve  I  had  longed  so  to  comfort  her ; 
had  wanted  her  to  know  how  gladly  I 
would  die  to  give  her  peace. 

Oh !  how  can  I  tell  the  story  ?  She 
did  not  spurn  me.  Once  more,  in  tlie 
darkness,  her  tender  arms  were  laid  about 
ray  neck.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  ui>on 
my  mouth  the  kisses  of  her  fresh,  pure 
lips.  Her  words  were  solemn  and  ear¬ 
nest  :  “  Do  not  die  for  me.  Live !  live, 
dear  Allen !  and,  if  you  love  me,  let  me 
be  your  wife.” 

When  our  betrothal  was  made  known 
there  was  a  struggle  in  my  brother’s  heart. 
He  loved  me ;  he  strove  to  rejoice  in  my 
happiness ;  but  he  could  not  stay  to  wit¬ 
ness  it.  I  who  knew  Leona’s  worth  did 
not  blame  him.  He  left  home,  the  next 
week,  for  a  year  of  foreign  travel ;  and, 
three  w'eeks  after,  Leona  became  my 
w’ife. 

Our  wedding  w.as  a  very  simple  one. 
We  chose  to  be  married  in  the  old 
church,  at  twilight ;  for  to  us  that  had 
been  the  bleased  hour  of  destiny.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  witnesses 
had  departed,  we  walked  slowly  home¬ 
ward  under  the  trees.  Leona  told  me 
that  the  moon  was  flooding  all  things 
with  a  silver  rmn  of  peace;  and  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  emblem  of  our  fu¬ 
ture. 

My  wife  insisted  on  a  short  bridal  tour. 
She  must  take  her  blind  husband  to  Bos- 
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ton.  I  w'as  a  little  sensitive  about  expos¬ 
ing  my  misfortune  to  strangers.  This  step 
seemed  unlike  Leona ;  but  I  wished  to 
please  her,  and  I  consented. 

The  next  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
sat  alone  in  our  room  at  the  Winthrop 
House.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  my  wife ;  but 
she  could  scarcely  listen.  She  fluiteretl 
around  the  apartment,  arranged  and  dis¬ 
arranged  the  furniture  a  dozen  time.s.  I 
had  never  known  her  so  restless.  Every 
now  and  then  she  would  drop  down  for  a 
moment  upon  my  knee,  and,  lifting  up  my 
face,  would  cover  it  with  kisses  ;  but  even 
there  she  would  not  sit  still. 

At  length  there  came  a  tap  upon  the 
door,  and  she  sprang  hurriedly  to  open 
it.  There  were  a  few  w’hispered  words 
with  the  new  comers;  and  then  Leona 
s:iid  gravely:  “My  love,  this  is  Doctor 
Williams.  I  have  heard  much  of  his 
skill ;  .and  I  brought  you  here  because  I 
longed,  fur  my  own  satisfaction,  to  have 
him  examine  your  eyes.  I  did  not  wish 
to  mention  it  at  home,  for  there  was  no 
use  in  making  any  one  else  a  sharer  of  my 
suspense.” 

Doctor  Williams’  voice  was  very  kind. 
I  liked  that.  He  proceeded  gently  witli 
his  examination.  For  five  minutes  I  was 
in  an  agony  of  hope.  In  fiincy  I  saw 
.again  earth  and  sky,  and,  dearer  still,  the 
sweet  face  of  my  bride.  Leona  held  my 
hand  tightly. 

At  length  the  doctor’s  verdict  came. 
I  know  he  pitied  us  two  poor  young 
things,  looking  to  him  to  crush  or  confirm 
a  hope  as  precious  as  life.  His  voice 
trembled.  He  .said,  in  low,  e.arnest  tones : 
“  God  soften  it  to  you !  There  is  no 
hoiK*  !” 

lie  went  out  of  the  room.  Leona 
closed  the  door  after  him,  and  then  came 
back,  and  threw  herself  into  my  arras.  I 
could  feel  her  heart  throbbing  tumultu¬ 
ously  against  ray  side.  But  she  com¬ 
manded  herself,  and  strove  to  comfort  me. 
“My  poor,  jmor  darling!”  she  said  ten¬ 
derly,  “  can  you  forgive  me  for  disturbing 
you  with  this  vain  trial  ?  I  did  so  long 
to  know  the  W'orst  1  I  could  not  help 
I  hoping  before.  Now,  we  shall  be  at  rest. 
It  will  not  bo  like  a  doubtful  sorrow'.” 

“  And  you,  Leona,  can  you  indeed  bo 
content  to  share  a  blind  man’s  darkened 
life  ?” 

She  stopped  my  words  with  her  kisses. 

“  Hush,  beloved  !  I  will  be  your  light, 
your  eyes.” 
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Slio  has  kept  her  word.  I  miss  no 
Peasant  sights  or  sounds  of  nature,  for  in 
ler  I  have  all  things.  I  do  not  even  need 
to  look  on  her  beloved  face,  for  I  see  it  in 
my  heart  for  ever  fresh  and  young  and 
fair.  She  was  but  a  child  when  she  first 
aroused  me  from  my  blind  despair.  She 
was  my  comforter  then ;  she  will  be  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  The  two  years  since  our 
bridal  have  been  full  of  joy.  My  heart 
has  hardly  space  for  more.  And  yet 
I..eona  told  me,  last  night,  at  twilight, 
with  her  glowing  face  buried  in  my  bosom. 


that  I  must  find  space  in  my  love  for  a 
new  claimant.  I  am  to  be  a  fether. 

A  month  ago  Richard  brought  home 
his  bride.  They  call  her  more  beautiful 
than  Leona ;  but  I  do  not  believe  so  much 
soul  looks  from  the  eyes  they  call  so  dark 
and  bright.  I  am  full  of  content.  I 
know,  when  God’s  own  angels  shall  unse.al 
my  vision — when,  in  the  everlasting  light 
of  heaven,  the  blind  shall  see  again — fair¬ 
est  among  w'omen,  fairest  and  truest,  will 
st.and  by  my  side  my  God-given  —  my 
wife,  Lkona. 


From  the  Dublin  UniTersitr  Msgaelne. 
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CIIAPTKK  XIIII. 

THI  DXATH  BCArrOLD  IN  KONaKNS-NTTORT. 

Kongkn.s-Nttouv  (which  means,  liter¬ 
ally,  “  King’s  New  Market,”  though  no 
market  is  now  held  therein)  is  a  vast 
paved  place  of  an  irregular,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  a  triangular  shape,  from  which  ra¬ 
diate  many  of  the  principal  streets  of  Co- 
jK-Mihagen.  The  night  preceding  the  day 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Vonved,  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  workmen  erected  the 
death  scailbld.  It  could  not  be  fi.xed  in 
the  center  of  the  place,  for  that  has  been 
occupied  for  nearly  two  centuries  by  a 
grand  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Christ¬ 
ian  V.,  with  four  colossal  bronze  figures 
round  its  base,  emblematical  of  Wisdom, 
Hravery,  Honor,  and  Generosity.  The 
site  selected  for  the  scaffold,  therefore, 
was  half-way  between  the  fine  old  monu¬ 
ment  in  question  and  the  entrance  to 
Store  -  Kongen’s  Gade,  and  Ostergade. 
The  torch-lighted  operations  of  the  work¬ 
men  afforded  an  exceedingly  impressive 
spectacle  to  the  many  thousands  of  ^leople 
who  eagerly  witnessed  them  from  first  to 
last.  A  strong  w’ooden  barrier,  breast- 
high,  w’.as  first  erected,  so  as  to  inclose  a 
space  fifty  feet  square.  Within  this  bar¬ 
rier  a  second,  precisely  similar,  was  built. 


which  inclosed  an  inner  square  of  thirty 
feet.  In  the  inner  area  was  upreared  a 
scaffold  tw'enty-five  feet  square,  consist¬ 
ing  of  oak  planks,  three  inches  thick, 
firmly  bolted  dow’n  on  massive  upright 
supporters,  with  cross-beams.  The  level 
of  the  scaffold  was  fifteen  feet  above  the 
pavement.  Every  separate  plank  and 
iHjrtion  of  the  barriers  and  tlie  scaffold 
had  been  in  use  many  years,  and  each  be¬ 
ing  marked  and  numbered  the  workmen 
set  them  up  very  rapidly.  Nevertheless, 
three  hours  —  from  midnight  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning — of  luiintermitting 
labor  w'ere  consumed  ere  the  last  plank 
was  secured  in  its  place.  Then  a  curtain 
of  coarse  canvas,  painted  black,  was  af¬ 
fixed  all  round  the  edges  of  the  scaffold, 
and  reached  down  to  the  pavement.  Next 
the  terrible  W iikkl  was  set  up  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  scaffold,  and  covered  for 
the  night  with  a  shroud  of  black  canvas, 
througli  which  its  form  was  horribly  dis¬ 
tinct.  All  needful  present  preparation 
W’as  now  concluded,  (the  statue  ot  Christ¬ 
ian  V.  being  already  built  up  with  planks 
to  protect  it  from  the  possibility  of  injury,) 
and  the  workmen  W’ere  dismissed.  iTie 
hundred  torches,  which  had  cast  a  lurid, 
hideous,  and  almost  unearthly  glare  on 
the  dismal  apparatus  of  death,  and  on  the 
pale  and  excited  faces  of  the  spectators, 
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were  suddenly  extinguished,  but  a  com¬ 
pany  of  foot  soldiers  Kept  guard  all  night 
around  the  outer  barrier. 

Many  hundreds  of  spectators  never 
quitted  Kongen8-N}'torv  at  all,  but  clus¬ 
tered  as  closely  around  the  barrier  as  the 
guards  would  jMjrmit,  determine<i  to  se¬ 
cure  good  places  for  the  fearful  anticipat¬ 
ed  spectacle ;  and  these  enthusiastic  and 
provident  individuals  in  most  instances 
had  their  pouches  well  stocked  with  solid 
and  liquid  refreshments,  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  consumed  apart,  or  partook  of  in 
groups,  and  throughout  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  they  maintained  a  never-ceasing  con¬ 
versation  regarding  the  man  then  lying 
in  his  solitary  dungeon  in  Cihidellet  Fred- 
erikshavn,  whose  death-throes  on  the  com¬ 
ing  morn  they  had  assembled  to  witness. 
The  night  was  cold,  dark,  and  tempestu¬ 
ous,  and  sometimes  sharp  showers  of  hail 
and  sleet  descended ;  but  nothing  damj)ed 
the  resolution  of  the  crowd,  which,  with 
the  first  streak  of  dawn,  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  accession  of  numbers,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  daylight  increased  so  did 
the  gathering  of  the  people.  By  seven 
o’clock  the  whole  of  Kongens-Nytorv  was 
densely  crowded  by  men  and  women,  and 
vet  others  continually  wedged  themselves 
in  from  the  score  of  different  streets  and 
avenues  leading  to  the  place. 

Soon  after  daylight  two  additional  com¬ 
panies  of  toot  soldiers  had  been  marched 
down  to  Kongens-Nytorv  expressly  to 
preserve  a  clear  passage  from  the  scaffold 
to  the  entrance  of  Bred-Gade,  a  broad 
street  leading  direct  to  the  southern  angle 
of  the  outer  ramparts  of  Citadellet  Fred- 
crikshavn,  and  although  these  soldiere 
stood,  with  fixed  bayonets,  almost  should¬ 
er  to  shoulder,  they  had  much  ado  to 
keep  their  lines  unbroken. 

By  eight  a.ji.  every  part  of  Kongens- 
Nytorv  was  occupied  by  a  heaving,  surg¬ 
ing  mass  of  human  beings,  and  every 
window  and  every  roof  of  the  great 
houses  which  inclose  the  place,  as  well  &s 
those  of  the  numerous  streets  terminating 
in  it,  and  which  therefore  commanded  a 
view  of  the  scaffold,  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Even  the  windows  of  the 
Palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and  the  Theater 
Royal,  which  are  on  one  side  of  the  place, 
were  filled  with  faces,  and  the  spars  and 
rigging  of  the  vessels  lying  in  Nyehavn 
(a  great  canal  running  from  the  harbor 
up  to  the  place)  were  sw'arming  with  men 
and  boys.  Of  a  verity.  Ole  Ilustru,  the 


Headsman,  was  right  when  he  assured 
Lars  Vonved  that  all  Copenhagen  would 
assemble  to  see  him  perish  on  the  scaffold  ! 
Nor  were  the  multitudes  of  the  class  who 
ordinarily  flock  to  glo.at  over  an  execu¬ 
tion.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  were 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  numbers  of 
fair  and  dainty  dames  fluttered  their 
handkerchiefs  over  the  window-sills  of 
the  houses,  and  of  the  palace  iuid  theater. 
People  who  could  aft'ord  it  had  come  from 
Funen,  and  many  other  Danish  islands, 
and  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Jtit- 
land  and  Slesvig,  expressly  to  behold  the 
renowned  Baltic  Rover  expiate  his  allege<l 
enormities. 

Imperfect  .and  wildly  exaggerated  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  very  powerful  yet  abortive 
effort  made  a  few  d.ays  previously  to  ob¬ 
tain  pardon  from  King  Frederick  cir¬ 
culated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  .and  the 
most  extravagant  stories  of  the  exploits 
and  prowess  of  Lars  Vonved  were  volubly 
narrated  and  implicitly  believed. 

One  thing  was  exceedingly  remark.able. 
A  general  and  deeply-rooted  impression 
prevailed  that  although  the  King  had 
sternly  refused  to  pardon  Vonved,  or 
even  to  mitigate  his  sentence,  yet  that 
the  latter  would  esc.ape  the  doom  assigned 
him.  Many  believed  that  the  liover 
would,  unaided,  acliieve  an  escape  far 
more  marvelous  th.an  any  preceding  one, 
.and  others  had  an  idea,  not  altogether 
unfounded,  th.at  his  devoted  adherents 
would  adopt  the  most  desperate  measures 
to  8.ave  him  from  his  tremendous  jmnish- 
ment,  even  on  the  very  sc.affold.  It  was 
also  very  noteworthy  that  a  great  m.ajor- 
ity  of  the  spect.ators  o<’  all  ranks  more  or 
less  openly  sympathized  with  the  con¬ 
demned  ojitlaw,  .and  in  their  hearts  hop(*d 
and  prayed  that  ho  might  escape,  or  in 
some  w,ay  avoid  his  doom.  Strange  and 
mysterious  whispei*s,  only  parti.ally  erro¬ 
neous,  passed  from  mouth  to  moiith,  and 
the  fact  that  Lars  Vonved  w.as  indeed  the 
Count  of  Elsinore,  and  the  la.st  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  illustrious  and  mighty  line  of 
Valdemar,  w.as  now  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
lieved  by  thousands  who  had  hitherto 
scornfully  scouted  the  idea.  Even  those 
who  yet  stubbornly  asserted  that  Vonved 
was  merely  an  obscurely-born  and  re¬ 
doubted  outlaw  .and  corsair,  had  heard  so 
much  of  his  consummate  seamanship,  his 
romantic  exploits,  his  valor,  his  am.azing 
per8on.al  strength  and  prowess,  and  other 
quaities  which  invariably  challenge  the 
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admiration  and  sympathy  of  tlic  multi 
tilde,  that  they  felt  an  absorbing  interest 
in  his  fate,  ami  would  have  rejoiceii  at  his 
escape. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  a.m.  some  offi- 
ci.al8  ascended  the  scaffold  and  removed 
the  shroud  from  the  awful  wheel,  amid 
the  ejaculations  of  terror  and  deep  mur¬ 
murs  of  disgust  of  more  th.an  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  spect.ator.s.  Then  the  noble  old  na¬ 
tional  flag  of  Denmark  —  the  beautiful 
white  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  on  a  red 
field — was  planted  at  each  corner  of  the 
scaffold,  but  a  deep  border  of  black  cr.apo 
was  around  the  flag,  and  crape  encircled 
each  flag-staff. 

Further  ominous  preparations  were 
made.  A  company  of  the  Jutland  Gren.a- 
diers — a  magnificent  regiment  of  picked 
men,  the  elitt  of  the  Danish  army — sol¬ 
emnly  marched  from  Dred-fJade  through 
the  pass.age  preserved  bvtho  foot  soldiers, 
and  went  through  both  btirriers,  taking 
up  theur  position  in  the  narrow  sp.ace  of 
five  feet  between  the  inner  barrier  and 
scaffold,  which  they  closely  surrounded 
and  faced,  standing  immovable  .at  their 
posts,  with  fi.xed  bayonets.  Immediately 
atler  them  came  one  hundred  and  fifly  of 
the  Gluckstadt  heavy  dragoons,  who  slow¬ 
ly  rode  their  great  black  Holstein  chargers 
into  the  amjde  space  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  barrier,  and  in  turn  inclosed 
and  faced  the  scaffold,  drawn  swords  in 
hand.  The  company  of  infantry  who  had 
for  five  hours  kept  guard  on  the  outside 
of  the  barrier  were  now  relieved,  and 
two  other  companies  of  their  regiment 
took  their  place,  facing  the  people,  with 
bayonets fi.ved.  The  unprecedented  force 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  scaffold  was  un¬ 
derstood  and  eloquently  commented  upon 
by  the  sea  of  spectators.  Every  body  felt 
that  any  attempt  of  Vonvod’s  followers  to 
rc.scne  him  at  the  last  moment  w.as  now 
hopelessly  impossible. 

Ilerc  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  resolved  that  a  double  e.\e- 
cution  should  take  place  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion.  A  Portuguese  sailor  had  for  some 
time  been  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
by  decapitation  for  the  crime  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  c.aptain  on  board  the  ship  when 
lying  .at  one  of  the  quays  of  Copenhagen. 
This  mi.ser.able  wretch  had,  through  re¬ 
venge  or  cupidity,  or  .some  other  detest.a- 
ble  motive,  entered  the  cabin  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  and  brutally  killed  the  sleep¬ 
ing  captain  with  a  handsjakc.  Perhnps 


h.ardly  one  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  thou- 
s.and  people  now  assembled  felt  one  atom 
of  pity  for  his  doom,  and  certainly  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  would  have  a.ssembled 
merely  to  see  him  e.xecuted.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Portuguese  should  be 
decapitated  at  nine  a.m.,  and  that  Vonved 
should  be  broken  on  the  wheel  an  hour 
later. 

At  half  past  eight  a.m.  a  small  narrow 
D.anish  w.agon,  painted  black,  approached 
the  scaffold,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
huzzars.  This  open  wagon  conveyed 
the  headsman  and  two  a.ssistants.  Amid 
the  cries  and  curses  of  the  |)eople,  and 
loud  and  prolonged  ejaculations  of  hatred 
and  disgust,  Ule  llustru  composedly 
mounted  the  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
sc.affold.  He  wore  the  dress  in  which  he 
invariably  .ajipeared  in  public  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  the  appalling 
duties  of  his  revolting  office.  Over  his 
red,  black-seamed  trowsers,  he  had  a 
blood  red  tunic  re.aching  below  the  knees, 
and  closed  in  front  with  a  row  of  buttons 
up  to  the  throat.  Three  bars  or  stiipes 
of  black  cloth,  each  about  two  inches 
wide,  were  sewn  round  the  tunic,  one  bar 
just  beneath  the  arrn-pits,  the  second 
round  the  waist,  and  the  third  round  the 
middle  of  the  skirt.  Ilis  head  w.as  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  species  of  hood  of  black  cloth, 
with  three  red  tails,  and  his  face  was 
shrouded  by  a  black  velvet  mask,  with 
openings  for  his  mouth  and  eyes;  and 
fiendishly  did  those  lurid  eyes  gleam  and 
glitter  .as  he  surveyed  the  enormous 
crowd.  Ills  long,  sinewy,  hairy  brown 
arm.s  were  bare  to  the  shoulder.  From  a 
red  leather  belt  round  his  waist  was  sus¬ 
pended,  over  his  left  hip,  a  great  broad- 
bladed  knife,  in  a  sheath  ;  and  the  use  for 
which  it  was  reserved  was  to  comjileto 
the  act  of  decapit.ation  in  case  the  sword 
failed  to  perfectly  .separate  head  and 
trunk.  Harely  indeed  had  Ole  llustru  to 
use  this  knife. 

The  principal  .assistant  of  the  Heads¬ 
man  carried  the  leathern  bag  containing 
the  in.struments  of  his  office,  which  he  had 
exhibited  the  previous  day  to  Lars  Von¬ 
ved.  Depositing  this  on  the  scaffold,  the 
m.an  and  his  conip.anion  brought  up  from 
the  wagon  a  huge  basket  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  a  sack  filled  with  sand. 
They  then,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Headsman,  proceeded  to  make  the  final 
necessary  arr.angements.  The  whole  scafi 
fold  was  strewn  with  sand,  to  render  the 
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footing  film,  and  a  layer  of  sawdust,  sev¬ 
eral  inches  deep,  was  placed,  for  an  obvi¬ 
ous  purpose,  all  around  the  decapitation 
block.  This  block  was  not  a  simple 
square  of  wood,  but  a  short  upright  beam 
al^ut  two  feet  in  height  and  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  firmly  bolted  to  the 
planking  of  the  scaffold,  and  to  it  W’ere 
permanently  attached  several  strong  leath¬ 
ern  straps,  with  buckle.s. 

The  bag  was  next  opened,  and  the 
Headsman  drew  forth  from  its  wooden 
scabbard  his  decapitation-sword  previous¬ 
ly  described.  A  shudder  passed  through 
the  immense  multitude  at  the  first  sight 
of  this  dreadful  implement.  Ole  Iluslru 
probably  enjoyed,  in  his  diabolical  humor, 
the  terror  and  repulsion  thus  inspired, 
and  placing  the  end  of  the  sword  on  the 
scaffold  lie  rested  his  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  cross-guard  of  tlie  hilt,  and  com¬ 
placently  and  immovably  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  condemned.  The  tall, 
gaunt,  statue-like  fij^re  of  the  Heads¬ 
man,  arrayed  in  his  hideous  and  fantastic 
garb,  relieved  agmnst  the  background  of 
the  gloomy  sky,  was  in  itself  an  object 
that  seemed  to  attract  and  rivet  all  eyes. 

In  a  brief  period  the  spectators  were 
agitated  by  the  arrival  of  another  escorted 
wagon,  which  brought  the  I*ortuguese 
murderer,  in  charge  of  a  superior  and  two 
subordinate  officials.  He  was  also  accom- 
p.anied  by  a  llom.an  Catholic  priest — the 
chaplain  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  at 
Copenhagen.  The  condemned,  Pedro 
Laranjuez,  was  not  ironed  nor  bound,  but 
on  quitting  the  vehicle  the  officers  each 
grasped  an  arm  and  walked  him  between 
them  up  the  steps  to  the  scaffold.  Pedro 
was  quite  a  young  man,  certainly  not 
more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty,  short 
and  thick-set,  and,  for  his  age,  remark.a- 
bly  corpulent.  His  countenance,  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  was  very  placid  and  un¬ 
meaning,  a  not  uncommon  trait,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  in  the  case  of  the  most  ferocious 
miscreants ;  but  now  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  was  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expia¬ 
tion  of  his  abominable  crime,  his  swarthy 
features  wore  an  expression  of  combined 
sullenness,  terror,  and  despair,  exceeding¬ 
ly  painful  and  unpleasant  to  contemplate ; 
yet  he  was  perfectly  alert  in  Lis  bodily 
movements.  From  first  to  last  he  never 
once  glanced  at  the  people,  nor  at  any 
thii^  out  the  men  and  objects  on  the 
scaffold.  He  had  done  for  ever  with  the 
world,  beyond  its  narrow  limits. 


A  few  words  were  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  officials  and  the  Headsman,  and 
the  Portuguese  and  his  confessor  were 
permitted  to  walk  a  little  apart.  Pedro 
knelt  with  alacrity,  and  repeated  aloud, 
w'ith  some  appearance  of  fervor  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  a  prayer  (which  included  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  crime)  at  the  dictation  of 
the  priest,  who  thereupon  solemnly  laid 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  penitent,  and 
gave  him  absolution.  Pedro  then  rose, 
and  the  priest  embraced  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead,  and  on  each  cheek. 

The  assistants  of  the  Headsman  now 
seized  the  condemned,  and  passing  two 
leather  b(*its  round  him,  buckled  his  upper 
.and  his  fore.arms  tightly  to  his  body. 
Pedro  seemed  inclined  to  resist,  an<l 
struggled  at  first,  but  the  priest  spake  a 
few  impressive  words,  and  held  up  an 
ivory  crucifix,  and  he  forthwith  yielded 
impassively  to  his  fate. 

The  Headsman  next  gave  some  brief 
directions  to  his  assistants,  .and  they 
grasped  the  miserable  Portuguese,  and 
forced  him  to  sit  down  on  the  scaffohl, 
with  his  back  close  .against  the  block, 
which  was  slightly  hollowed  in  front.  In 
this  position  the  leathern  straps  .attached 
to  the  block  were  tightly  buckled  round 
Pedro’s  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im¬ 
movably  secure  him.  The  top  of  the 
block  reached  nearly  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  but  .although  he  could  move  his 
head  freely  his  neck  was  quite  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  the  sword. 

For  the  last  time  the  priest  approached 
his  penitent,  and  whisjiered  a  few  words 
to  him,  holding  the  crucifix  to  his  pallid 
frothy  lips.  Pedro  fervently  kissed  the 
sacred  emblem,  and  muttered  something 
which  the  confessor  alone  heard  and  un¬ 
derstood.  Then  the  latter,  much  agi¬ 
tated,  stepped  backward,  his  features  pale 
and  quivering,  his  limbs  trembling,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ghastly  face  of  the 
criminal,  .and  the  crucifix  upheld  in  both 
his  tremulous  hands.  The  assistants  of 
the  Headsman  and  the  prison  offici.a1s  also 
drew  back  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  and  clear 
circle  around  the  condemned. 

The  inevitable  moment  had  arrived. 
Hitherto  Ole  Ilustru  had  stood  motion¬ 
less,  with  his  huge  tawny  hands  com- 
[Kisedly  resting  on  the  cross-guard  of  his 
fatal  sword,  but  now  he  suddenly  started 
into  terrible  activity.  Casting  a  quick 
experienced  glance  around  —  a  glance 
which  embraced  the  scaffold,  the  barriers, 
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and  the  Place  beyond — he  grasped  his 
sword  by  the  straiglit,  brass-bound,  steel 
hilt,  held  it  forth  horizontally,  and  shook 
its  strong  but  finely-tempered  blade  until 
it  vibrated  to  the  broad  end,  and  emitted 
a  humming  sound.  This  was  a  feat  on 
which  he  prided  himself,  as  it  evinced 
e.vtraordinary  skill  and  power  of  wrist. 
Then  he  strode  behind  the  bound  criminal, 
•assuming  a  position  somewhat  to  the  left, 
and  about  five  feet  distant  from  the  block, 
gripped  the  sword-hilt  with  both  luand.s, 
an<i  swung  the  enormous  blade  upward 
with  .an  easy  graceful  movement,  and  held 
it  perjjendicularly  aloft  at  the  full  stretch 
of  his  long  bare  arms,  whilst  he  paused 
a  single  instant  to  measure  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  and  calculate  his  stroke 
with  almost  m.athematical  precision. 

Every  movement  was  stilled,  every 
voice  was  hushed,  and  a  dreadful  and  un- 
natur.al  brooding  silence  pervaded  the 
immense  multitude  of  spectators  at  this 
awful  crisis,  and  with  bated  breath,  with 
suspended  resinration  and  strained  vision, 
they  gazed  with  a  species  of  horrible  fas¬ 
cination  at  the  hideous  Headsman  of 
Copenhagen.  Hitherto  the  gloomy  cano¬ 
py  of  the  heavens  had  been  unbroken,  but 
at  this  very  moment  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  full  splendor,  and  its  bright  be.ams,  as 
though  in  mockery,  bathed  the  scaffold 
and  every  object  upon  it  in  golden  luster, 
and  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
breast-plates,  helmets,  aud  swords  of  the 
dragoons,  flashed  dazzlingly  all  around 
that  awful  inclo.sure. 

For  a  very  few  seconds  did  the  He.ads- 
man’s  sword  remain  extended  at  arm’s 
length.  Down  it  eame,  and  once,  twice, 
thrice,  it  gleamed  round  his  head  in  a 
fiery  circle  from  left  to  right,  cutting  the 
air  with  an  audible  whizzing  sound,  and 
then  it  slantingly  descended  w'ith  terrific 
force,  and  lo !  he  who  tvas  this  instant  a 
breathing  man,  whose  body  contained  an 
immortal  soul,  is  now  a  lifeless  clod. 
That  single  stroke  j)erfectly  severed  head 
from  trunk.  The  head  of  Pedro  Laran- 
juez  gently  to|>pled  forward  on  to  his 
lower  limbs,  and  rolled  over  once  or  twice 
on  the  scaffold,  whilst  a  thick  purple 
8tre,am  gurgled  up  from  the  severed  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  trunk. 

The  Headsman  carefully  wiped  his 
bloody  sword,  and  replaced  it  in  its 
scabbard. 

One  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  but  it 
was  regarded  by  the  sjrectators  with  pre¬ 


cisely  the  same  feelings  as  people  expe¬ 
rience  who  witness  the  ascent  of  a  pilot- 
balloon — that  is  to  say,  as  a  mere  pre¬ 
liminary  compared  to  what  is  to  follow. 
What  w.as  the  decapitation  of  a  miserable, 
stolid  wretch  of  a  murderer,  like  Pedro 
Laranjuez,  in  comparison  with  the  antici¬ 
pated  execution  on  the  wheel  of  the  Baltic 
Ilovcr  ?  And  so,  not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  ere  the  people  began  eagerly  to 
c<alculate  the  time  for  the  appearance  of 
Lars  Vonved.  .  Whilst  they  are  thus 
charitably  occupied,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  one  of  the  hoitses 
overlooking  the  scaffold. 

The  whole  of  the  ap.artments  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  situated  between 
Store-Kongens-Gade  and  Bred-Gade,  had 
been  engaged  by  a  party  of  strangers, 
who  expressed  particular  anxiety  to  have 
a  good  view'  of  the  execution  of  the  Baltic 
Hover.  They  paid  a  very  large  sum  to 
secure  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rooms,  and 
it  is  presumable  that  two  reasons  for  this 
materially  infiueuced  them.  Firstly,  the 
house  was  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  and  secondly,  by  de.scending  to  its 
court-yard,  ami  passing  some  buildings  in 
the  rear,  they  could  immediately  emerge 
into  either  of  the  adjoining  streets,  aud  by 
the  broad  medium  of  St.  Annse  Plads  em¬ 
bark  in  a  certain  boat,  manned  by  four 
trusty  seamen,  lying  at  the  quay-side  in 
the  inner  harbor.  By  eight  o’clock  the 
strangers  took  }>ossession  of  their  sight¬ 
seeing  rooms,  .and  although  they  had  live 
great  windows  fronting  Kongens-Nytoiw 
at  their  exclusive  service,  yet  they  only 
numbered  four  individuals. 

Who  were  they  ? 

Lieutenant  Dunraven,  Herr  Lundt,  Mads 
Neilsen,  and  Lods  Stav — the  latter  being 
the  gipsy  seaman  whom  Vonved  had 
spoken  of  to  the  Headsman. 

The  four  devoted  followers  and  friends 
of  Vonved  were  well  disguised,  and  on 
taking  possession  of  their  rooms  they 
carefully  locked  the  door  of  entrance,  and 
thrust  a  piece  of  cork  in  the  key-hole. 
They  next  proceeded  in  a  body  to  e.ach 
of  the  rooms,  and  earnestly  debated  which 
of  the  three  was  best  suited  to  their  secret 
purpose.  For  a  reason  which  will  pres 
ently  appear,  remarkable  deference  was 
paid  to  the  opinion  of  Lods  Stav,  and 
when  he  decided  that  the  central  room 
was  the  one  most  suitable,  the  others 
agreed  without  a  word  of  dissent. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the 
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personal  appearance  of  Dnnraven,  LunJt, 
and  Mads  Neilsen,  but  the  gipsy  seaman 
has  hitherto  only  been  introduced  by 
name.  Lods  Stav  was  fifty-four  or  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  features  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  a  thorough-bred  gi|>sy, 
although  having  been  a  seaman — a  most 
unusual  profession  for  one  of  his  mysteri¬ 
ous  race — since  his  twentieth  year,  he 
naturally  had  a  sailor-like  appearance  in 
other  respects.  He  was,  like  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
manhood,  Ole  Ilustru,  very  tall,  slim,  yet 
muscular.  Here,  however,  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Headsman  and  Lods 
Stav  ceased.  Lods  Stav,  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  repulsive  and  villainous  aspect, 
had  a  most  intellectually  shaped  head, 
and  a  peculiarly  noble  and  handsome 
countenance.  He  was  a  very  ignorant 
man,  so  far  as  the  leaniing  of  schools  was 
concerned,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  (and  the  ]»oorest  of  the  poor  in 
Denmark  can  read  and  w'rite,  a  certain 
amount  of  education  being  compulsory  by 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  nomadic 
gipsies;)  but  a  phrenologist  would  have 
guEed  with  .astonishment  .and  admiration 
at  his  ra.assive  and  towering  forehead. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  only  seen 
one  head  on  the  shouldci‘8  of  a  living  man 
which  w.as  equal  in  its  magnificent  intel¬ 
lectual  development  to  that  of  Lods  Stav.* 
His  forehead  .as  well  as  his  cheeks  were 
now,  however,  furrowed  and  wrinkled, 
and  his  once  intensely  black  h.air  was  very 
gray.  In  his  early  manhood  he  must  have 
been  a  savage  Adonis,  and  even  yet,  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance,  his  olive-brown  features  were, 
on  the  whole,  so  handsome,  so  manly,  and 
so  .attractive,  that  a  fine-looking  young  man 
would  have  contrasted  badly  by  his  side. 
His  teeth  were  as  perfect,  and  his  eves  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  When  he  laughed  — 
which  he  rarely  did,  for  he  had  long  been 
a  moody,  reserved,  and  mel.ancholy  man — 
he  displayed  rows  of  large,  exquisitely 
white,  and  even  teeth ;  at  all  times  his 


•  The  writer  refers  here  to  m  most  wortliy  Nord- 
lend  skipper,  named  Jacob  Strum,  in  wliose  veasel 
(nine  years  af'o)  he  made  a  long  voyage,  and  at 
whose  liousc  at  Tromsi'*,  an  ishand  off  the  eoa.st  of 
Nordland,  he  was  a  eheri.shed  guest.  Jacob  Strom 
(yet  aUve,  it  is  sincerely  hoped)  had  a  head  which 
was  literally  superb  anil  heroic ;  and  both  his  bead 
and  his  features  txtre  a  marvelous  reseinblaiioe  to  the 
portraits  of  one  Shakspeare,  a  play-actor  and  play- 
writer,  and  a  “  vagabond,"  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
who  dourulied  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 


black  eyes  were  brillhant,  but  when  any 
inward  emotion  excited  him  they  were 
not  merely  sparkling,  they  blazed — they 
were  wildly,  tiercel v  dazzling. 

The  room  which  Lods  Stav  selected,  al¬ 
though  the  central  one,  had  only  a  single 
window,  whilst  tho.se  on  either  side  of  it 
had  two.  This  window'  w.as  constructed 
differently  from  the  rest.  The  other  four 
w’indows  were  divided  down  the  center, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  open  them 
you  mu.st  throw  apart  one  or  both  wings. 
The  middle  window  was  constructed  in 
the  English  faxhion,  and  either  the  upper 
or  lower  half  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure. 

In  the  central  room  the  four  men  ren¬ 
dezvoused,  .and  each,  in  his  characteristic 
way,  exhibited  extraordinary  etnotion  anil 
distress.  Lieutenant  Dnnraven  gazed 
w'itli  an  abstracted,  stony  stare  at  the 
heaving  multitudes  in  Kongens  Nytorv, 
and  every  few  moments  .sighed  heavily 
•and  unconsciously.  Herr  Liindt  strode 
nervously  from  end  to  end  of  the  room, 
with  his  hands  clutched  before  him,  and 
his  fair  young  features  agit.ated,  his  lips 
quivering,  .and  his  eyes  filled  with  hurning 
tears.  Mads  Ncilsen  stood  sturdily  uj)- 
right,  immovable  .as  a  statue,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  and  gazing  mournfully  down  at 
the  huge  dog  at  his  feet,  Aravang,  who 
occasionally  tlirust  up  his  tawny  muzzle, 
and  received  an  unconscious  caress  from 
his  master’s  horny  h.and  ;  but  even  the  fe¬ 
rocious  Aravang  seemed  perfectly  aware 
that  some  very  awful  calamity  impended. 
Mad.s  from  time  to  time  felt  in  his  bosom, 
and  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  d. agger-knife, 
and  emitted  a  heart-broken  ejjuailatioii, 
half-sigh,  lialf-gro.an.  Lods  IStav  leant 
against  the  tvall,  in  the  shade,  and  g:ized 
with  luminous  eyes  .at  liis  companions,  and 
a  very  peculiar  and  inexplic.able  expression 
pervaded  his  countenance.  Grief,  despair, 
.and  fierce  exultation  were  .all  indicated  by 
the  play  of  his  countenance. 

The  arrival  of  Pedro  Laranjuez  on  the 
scafibid  concentrated  their  attention,  and 
they  all  silently  witnessed  his  execution. 
Lundt,  w’ho  w.as  young,  and  like  many 
brave  men,  natni-ally  very  nervous  and 
sensitive,  and  who  also  had  never  before 
seen  a  fellow-being  violently  |mt  to  death, 
was  horrified  and  much  agitated  at  the 
spectacle ;  but  it  did  not  afiect  his  three 
comp.anions  in  the  least.  Duni-aven  h.ad 
personally  shared  in  a  score  of  desperate 
fights,  and  had  witnessed  bloodshed  and 
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death  in  so  many  forms  that  the  mere 
sight  of  a  brutal  murderer’s  decapitation 
did  not  even  quicken  his  pulse.  As  to 
Mads  Neilsen  and  Lods  Slav,  both  were 
iron-nerved,  fierce,  and  savage  men,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  crim¬ 
inal,  nor  interest  in  his  fate,  they  regard¬ 
ed  his  death  with  callous  inditforenco,  and 
beheld  it  with  attention  only  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  absorl)- 
ing  thought  of  Von  ved’s  approaching  doom 
reiiilered  them  inacce-ssible  to  any  other 
predominant  feeling. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  execution  of 
Pedro  and  the  removal  of  his  remains, 
there  w.as  a  surge-like  movement  of  the, 
myriad  crowd.  The  cause  was  soon  api)a- 
rent.  Three  hundred  “  slaves,”  or  con¬ 
victs,  heavily  ironed,  in  couples,  and  se¬ 
cured  together,  moreover,  by  a  long  chain 
which  w.as  shackled  to  every  j)air  of  these 
wretched  criminals,  were  marched  through 
the  close  lines  of  frowning  soldiery,  and 
made  to  occupy  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  otiter  barrier  of  the  scatfold,  in 
front  of  the  dragoons.  There  was  nothing 
very  unusual  in  this  procedure,  for  when¬ 
ever  a  very  atrocious  ottender  perished  on 
the  wheel  .at  Copeidjagen — especially  if 
he  himself  had  previously  been  a  “  slave” 
— it  was  customary  to  march  down  a  se¬ 
lect  hand  of  the  vilest  and  most  desperate 
of  that  class,  and  place  them  around  the 
scaffold,  that  they  might  derive  a  whole¬ 
some  warning  from  the  execution.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  many  8])ectators,  particularly 
those  who  believed  Vonved  to  be  the 
Count  of  Elsinore,  openly  expressed  their 
disgust  .and  indign.ation  that  this  crown- 
iiig  act  of  degr.adation  and  infamy  was  im¬ 
placably  accorded  to  his  dying  hours  of 
torment.  As  to  the  four  devoted  follow¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  Lars  Vonved,  they 
vented  not  a  single  ejaculation,  but  brief¬ 
ly  exch.angod  glances  of  deadly  import. 

Time  swept  on.  Like  the  ocean  aftc'r  a 
passing  squall  the  waves  of  8pect.ators  set¬ 
tled  down  ag.ain  into  a  temporary  calm ; 
but  a  continuous  low  murmur,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  long,  heavy,  tremulous  swell  of 
the  wedged  living  masses,  accomjtanied 
by  a  dirge-like  moaning,  showed  that  the 
human  sea  might  at  any  moment  again  be¬ 
come  stormily  agit.ated. 

Amidst  all  this,  the  most  prominent  of 
the  myriad  figures  in  Kongens-Nytorv, 
the  Headsman  himself  appeared  the  most 
apathetic.  After  re-shcathing  his  blood- 
warmed  Sword  of  Justice,  he  had  cj.reful- 


ly  laid  it  aside,  .and  disd.aining  to  take  any 
part  in  the  removal  of  the  murderer’s 
corpse,  ho  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his 
breast  renuiined  motionles-s  .as  the  neigh¬ 
boring  bronze  statue.  The  murmurs  and 
movements  of  the  sweltering  crowd  affect¬ 
ed  him  no  more  than  the  inanimate  scaf¬ 
fold  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  only  sign 
of  vitality  he  evinced  wjis  tire  restless 
wandering  of  his  keen  cruel  eyes  in  the 
direction  whence  his  next  victim  would 
appear. 

At  length  a  strange  sound  arises  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  sipi.are,  and  with  elec¬ 
tric  rapidity  it  swells  along  to  the  barriers 
of  the  scaffold,  whence,  as  from  a  common 
center,  it  ra<liatc8  in  every  direction,  and 
moans  and  murmurs  deepen  into  an  audi¬ 
ble  yet  still  under-toned  roar,  such  as  the 
troubled  ocean  emits  prior  to  its  waves 
being  lashed  into  thumlering  fury  by  the 
advent  of  a  tropical  hurricane. 

Ole  Hustru  pricks  his  e.ar.s,  likea  hound 
at  the  first  note  of  the  hunter’s  bugle  call ; 
he  unfiilds  his  arms,  and  taking  two  huge 
strides  across  the  scaffold,  gazes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bred-Gatle.  A  devilish  smile 
wre.ithes  his  features  iKuiealh  the  black 
velvet  mask,  and  turning  round  he  calmly 
iind  carefully  looks  about  him  to  ascertain 
that  every  needful  jircparation  for  the 
coming  tr.agedy  Is  finally  made.  V ulturo- 
like,  he  scents  from  .afar. 

A  mounted  officer  of  superior  nink  is 
seen  j>res.sing  towards  the  scaffold,  and 
other  glittering  horsemen  are  in  his  train. 

“  They  are  coming  !  Vonved  is  com¬ 
ing!”  cries  a  voice,  echoed  by  ten  thou- 
s.ajid ;  and  to  and-fro  sways  the  multitude ; 
and  shouts,  oaths,  groans,  ejacnijitions, 
screams,  curses,  prayers,  ascend  and  blend 
in  one  horrible  uproar. 

“  The  hour  has  come  !  ”  hoarsely  ejacu¬ 
lated  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  with  blanch¬ 
ed  cheek,  and  quivering  lip,  and  bloodshot 
eye,  turning  towards  his  comr.ades,  each 
of  whom,  in  his  way,  testified  intense 
emotion. 

A  mute  yet  peremptory  motion  of  Dun- 
raven’s  hainl  as  he  fixed  an  impressive  gaze 
on  Lods  St.av,  succeeded ;  .and  the  gipsy 
seaman,  without  a  word,  as  he  stood  rigid¬ 
ly  upright,  curved  his  hand  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  .and  diew  forth  by  the  but-end  a 
double-barreled  rifle  which  he  had  hither¬ 
to  kept  concealed  by  carrying  it,  b.arrel 
downwards,  betwixt  his  jacket  and  his 
shirt  and  wide  seaman’s  trousers. 
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Dunraven,  and  Lundt,  and  Mads  Neil- 
sen  gazed  absorbingly  at  their  comrade  as 
the  latter  instantly  proceeded  to  load  the 
weapon,  measuring  each  charge  of  fine 
powder  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety, 
and  ramming  home  down  the  barrels  a 
heavy  ball  infolded  in  greased  linen. 

“  Oh,  mv  God  1”  groaned  Lundt,  “  and 
is  it  indeed  come  to  this  at  last  ?” 

“  Ay,  the  hour  has  come  !”  reiterated 
Dunraven,  in  a  tone  of  acutest  anguish 
and  despair.  “  The  last  of  the  Valdemars 
must  be  shot  like  a  dog  on  a  felon’s  scaf¬ 
fold  to  save  him  from  a  worse  doom.  ’Tis 
his  own  command — ’tis  our  sworn  duty. 
We  kill  to  save  him  from  worse  than 
death.” 

Lods  Stav  completed  his  loading,  and 
then  looked  at  Dunraven  as  though  await¬ 
ing  an  order. 

“  Art  thou  ready  ?”  demanded  the 
Lieutenant. 

“  Kcady.” 

“  And  dost  thou  swear  thine  aim  shall 
not  fail  ?” 

“  If  I  plant  my  bullet  one  inch  wide  of 
the  point  I  aim  at,  stab  me  to  the  heart 
ere  the  smoke  has  wafted  from  the  muz¬ 
zle,”  calmly  answered  Lods. 

“  I  v;iU!"  muttered  savage  Mads  Neil- 
sen,  clutching  the  haft  of  the  dagger-knife 
in  his  bosom. 

“  I  know  thy  wondrous  skill,”  resumed 
Dunraven  ;  “  but  tell  me,”  added  he,  in 
a  tone  of  slight  misgiving,  “  may  not  thy 
heart  fail  thee  and  thy  h.and  tremble  at 
the  moment  when  thou  thinkest  tchom 
thou  art  about  to  put  to  death  ?” 

•‘Lieutenant,  I  shall  think  of  nothing 
but  that  I  am  obeying  his  own  command, 
and  my  hand  will  be  firm  as  the  steel  it 
grasps.” 

“  Ketnember !”  warninglj’’  cried  Dunra¬ 
ven,  “  it  must  be  instant  death.  No  mere 
wounding  —  no  torture  —  but  let  certain 
death  leap  forth  with  the  flash  of  thy 
rifle.” 

“  Fear  not.  Take  my  own  life  if  the 
Count  lives  one  minute  after  I  draw  trig¬ 
ger.  The  head  or  the  heart.  Lieutenant  ?” 

“  The  heart !  I  would  not  have  his 
princely  head  shattered  and  bedabbled 
with  gore.  Aim  at  the  heart!  let  thy 
bullet  cleave  its  very  core !” 

“  Ay  ;  his  commands  and  yours  shall  be 
obeyed  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines  above 
our  heads.  You  know  me,  Lieutenant, 
aud - ” 

“I  trust  thee.  Enough.  But,  Lods 


Stav,”  sternly  added  Dunraven,  with  a 
subtle  gleaming  eye,  “answer  me  this. 
You  swear  that  you  can  instantly  kill  him 
with  a  single  b.all  ?” 

“  I  do.  I  stake  my  own  life  on  it.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  bring  this  double- 
barreled  rifle  ?” 

“  For  a  private  reason.” 

“  Which  you  w'ill  not  confide  to  me  ?” 

“No,  Lieutenant!”  and  a  strange,  fear¬ 
ful  fire  gleamed  in  the  fierce  gipsy’s  eve 
as  he  firmly,  though  respectfully  made  the 
reply. 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  fire  twice  at  the 
Count  ?” 

“  I  need  not.” 

“Yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you 
preferred  a  certain  single-barreled  Span¬ 
ish  rifle  to  the  one  in  your  hand.” 

“  Ay,  for  a  long  shot.  But  from  here 
to  the  scaffold  is  only  half  a  cable’s  length, 
and  I  can  trust  my  life  to  this  rifle  deliver¬ 
ing  its  ball  to  an  inch  at  that  distance.  I 
could  not  have  carried  the  Spanish  j)iece 
concealed  so  easily  as  this.” 

The  gipsy’s  reply  was  plausible,  but 
did  not  lull  some  indefinable  suspicion 
which  Dunraven  began  to  nourish. 

“  lie  is  coming !”  continued  to  shout 
the  excited  people,  and  Lods  Stav  noise¬ 
lessly  upraised  the  lower  sash  of  the  win¬ 
dow  about  four  inches  clear  of  the  sill. 
Then  taking  his  station  to  the  left  of  the 
window,  so  that  his  person  was  quite  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  sight  of  any  one  in  the 
Place,  although  he  could  command  a  full 
view  of  the  scafibld,  he  knelt  down  on  his 
right  knee,  and  rested  the  end  of  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  his  rifle  on  the  left-hand  corner  an¬ 
gle  of  the  window-sill.  Click  !  click  !  and 
both  hammers  were  on  full  cock,  and  a 
trigger  was  lightly  touched  by  a  forefin¬ 
ger  as  steady  as  the  inanimate  metal  itself, 
and  a  piercing  eye  gleamed  along  the 
deadly  tube. 

“  Vonved  is  coming  !”  still  shout  myri¬ 
ad  voices,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  scaftbld  that  cuckoo-cry  is  no  longer 
raised.  The  newly-arrived  mounted  offi¬ 
cer  and  his  handful  of  men,  whom  every 
body — even  including  the  Headsman — at 
first  believed  to  be  the  vanguard  of  Von- 
ved’s  escort,  are  not  followed  by  any  oth¬ 
er  soldiers  nor  officials,  and  no  carriage 
jior  wagon  conveying  the  doomed  man 
is  to  be  seen.  The  officer  himself  loudly 
inquired  for  the  captain  of  the  gu.ard  in 
front  of  the  scaffold,  and  to  that  important 
personage  he  hastily,  and  by  no  means  in 
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a  whisper,  communicated  intelligence  of  a 
most  startling  nature.  With  almost  elec¬ 
tric  rapidity  the  news  flew'  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  until  in  less  than  a  minute  it  was 
echoed  in  every  variety  of  accent  even  at 
the  outskirts  of  Kongens-Nytorv,  and  a 
marvelous  scene  of  confusion  and  excite¬ 
ment  commenced. 

What  were  the  three  magical  words 
that  every  body  ejaculated  ? 

“  VoNVKD  IS  Dead!” 

Thousands  were  incredulous,  but  very 
quickly  even  they  were  convinced,  for  it 
was  perfectly  obvious  to  all  near  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  both  from  the  words  and  the  demean¬ 
or  of  the  military  and  the  various  oflicials, 
that  it  w.as  indeed  true. 

“  Dead !  how  dead  ?”  demanded  count¬ 
less  feverish  voices. 

“  Found  dead  in  his  dungeon  !”  is  the 
reyionse  from  grave  official  lips. 

Terrible  indeed  was  the  emotion  of  the 
four  followers  of  Lars  Vonved  as  they 
heard  all  that  passed  in  the  crowded 
Place  below  their  window ;  but  when 
they  were  finally  certain  it  w’.as  no  false 
rumor,  they  began  to  think  of  their  own 
safety. 

“  Aw:u',  men  !”  cried  Dunraven.  . 

Herr  Lundt  and  Mads  Neilsen  immedi¬ 
ately  obeyed,  but  their  gipsy  shipmate  re¬ 
mained  like  .an  inauim.ate  statue. 

“  Lods  Stav !  why  dost  thou  linger  ?” 
bitterly  shouted  the  lieutenant.  “  Thy 
task  is  ended  here.  Tlie  will  of  God  has 
set  at  naught  the  foresight  and  devices  of 
man.” 

Lods  Stav  replied  not,  but  his  iron  fore¬ 
finger  deliberately  pressed  the  trigger  of 
his  rifle — there  was  a  bright  flash  from 
the  muzzle,  a  sharp  ringing  report,  and 
Ole  Hustrii  the  Headsman  leapt  a  yard 
high,  and  fell  full  length  on  the  se.aftbld, 
stone  de.ad,  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Lods  Stav  arose  to  his  feet,  and  calmly 
reared  the  rifle  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

“Wh.at  ha.st  thou  done?”  demanded 
Dunraven. 

“  Justice  !  Thirty-seven  years  ago  Ole 
Hustru  seduced  my  sister  Johanne,  and 
scabbed  her  to  the  heart.  I  have  at  last 
avenged  her.  The  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  sooner  th.an  a  gipsy  forego 
his  revenge.” 

“  Ha !  I  now  understand  the  mystery  of 
the  double-barreled  rifle.  One  ball  for  the 
Count — the  other  for  the  Headsm.an  ?” 

“Just  so:  and  I  have  now  only  one 
thing  to  regret.” 


“  What  ?” 

“That  Ole  Hustru  has  died  without 
knowing  by  whose  hand  he  h.as  fallen.” 

“  Away  to  the  boat !  For  your  lives 
to  the  boat !  Away !”  thundered  Dun- 
raven. 

CHAPTKK  XXIII. 

DEATH ! 

A  STEP  b.ackward. 

After  his  wife  quitted  him  at  midnight 
on  Thursday,  Lars  Vonved  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commandant,  requesting  as  a  last 
favor  that  he  mij^ht  not  be  disturbed  in 
his  dungeon  on  the  morrow  until  the  time 
had  .absolutely  arrived  for  his  departure 
to  Kongens-Nytorv  to  undergo  his  sen¬ 
tence.  General  Poulsen  assented  to  the 
request.  At  half-past  eight  a.  m.  on  Friday, 
the  head  jailer  was  dispatched  to  Vonved’s 
dungeon  to  inform  the  captive  that  the 
inevitable  hour  was  at  h.and. 

The  ponderous  door  opened  with  its 
cu.stomary  harsh  clang,  and  the  jailer 
slowly  entered.  He  was  a  prudent  man. 
Experience  had  made  him  cautious  of  en¬ 
tering  the  condemned  cell  on  the  morning 
of  execution,  for  he  knew  that  a  doomed 
man  occasionally  was  ferocious  as  a  wild 
animal  brought  to  b.ay  aud  maddened  by 
despair. 

Hut  a  glance  reassured  him,  and  gave 
him  perfect  confidence.  Lars  Vonved 
was  extended  full  length  flat  on  his  back 
on  the  broad  bench.  He  W'.a3  sound 
asleep. 

The  jailer  hitherto  had  held  the  edge 
of  the  door  in  his  hand,  as  though  to  h.avc 
instant  egress  if  necessary,  but  now  he 
carelessly  let  it  fhll  back,  and  lightly  stept 
close  to  the  side  of  the  slumbering  pri¬ 
soner. 

“  Tordner !”  muttered  he,  after  contem- 
pl.ating  for  a  minute  the  motionless  fonu 
of  the  redoubted  outlaw,  “  how  soundly 
and  silently  he  sleeps !  An  infant  lying 
on  the  bosom  of  its  mother  never  drew 
breath  more  softly.  ’Tis  right  marvelous 
that  a  m.an  condemned  to  die  can  thus 
sleep  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  and 
yet  how  many  h.ave  I  known  who  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  this  life  so  heavily  that 
they  had  to  be  sharply  shaken  to  awake 
them — to  die !  Ila !  but  I  wonder 
whether  his  sleep  is  dreamless  ?  Does  he 
not  fancy  he  sees  the  scaffold,  and  the 
headsman,  and  the  wheel,  and  tlie  armed 
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guards,  and  the  sea  of  spectators?  No; 
that  can  hardly  be,  else  he  could  not  re¬ 
pose  so  devoid  of  motion.  Well !  I  must 
rouse  him — he  must  awake  for  the  last 
time !” 

As  he  spake  these  words  he  boldly 
grasped  Vonved’s  left  arm,  which  hung 
down  over  the  side  of  the  bench,  and 
gave  it  a  strong  shake. 

The  Tipper  jiart  of  Vonved’s  body  vi¬ 
brated,  but  his  eyes  did  not  unclose,  nor 
did  any  sound  issue  from  his  lips. 

“  By  the  sword  of  Odin !”  ejaculated 
the  astonished  jailer,  “  he  is  the  prince  of 
sleepers!  IIo!  Captain  Vonved  !  awake! 
awake !  ’tis  for  the  last  time !”  and  he 
shook  the  sleeper  with  all  his  force. 

lint  instead  of  suddenly  starting  up,  .as 
the  man  anticipated,  Vonved  remained  as 
motionless  as  a  marble  effigy. 

The  jailer  paused  in  stupid  amazement 
for  an  instant,  and  then,  olteyinga  sudden 
impulse,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  brow 
of  the  sleeper.  It  wits  cold  as  ice.  The 
jailer  uttered  an  involuntary  cry  of  ter¬ 
ror,  for  he  now  understood  all. 

“  Oh  !”  screamed  he,  “  Vonved  is  dead  1 
Help !  he  is  deiid  1  Help  !  Captain  Vonved 
is  dead !” 

Thus  ejaculating,  he  rushed  tvildly  to 
the  door,  where  ho  was  met  by  the  near¬ 
est  sentinel,  who,  hearing  the  outcry,  im- 
.agined  that  the  terrible  outlaw  was  mur¬ 
dering  the  jailet,  and  therefore  sprang 
forward  with  his  b.ayonet  at  the  charge. 

“  He  is  dead  !  Vonved  is  dead !”  reit¬ 
erated  the  frightened  fellow,  and  pushing 
aside  the  musket  of  the  bewildered  sol¬ 
dier  he  ran  with  all  speed  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  retumed,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  warders  and  by  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  several  soMiers,  .and 
no  less  a  person  tli.an  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  himself.  They  confusedly  en¬ 
tered  the  dungeon,  and  clustered  closely 
round  the  body. 

“  Hammer  of  Thor !”  hoarsely  ex- 
cl.aimed  General  Poulsen,  “  this  is  .as¬ 
tounding  !  But  it  can  not  be — there  is 
some  trick — ^the  man  is  not  dead,  but 
only  simulating  I’’ 

“No,  Command.ant,”  respectfully  but 
firmly  replied  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
placing  his  hand  first  on  the  brow  and 
then  over  the  heart  of  Vonved,  “  it  is  no 
trick — he  is  surely  dead !’’ 

Exclamations  of  amazement  and  awe 
burst  from  the  lips  of  all  present,  yet  still 


[Janu.aiy, 

General  Poulsen  seemed  8keptic.al  of  the 
dread  fiict.  He  felt  the  heart  of  the  out¬ 
law  himself,  and,  although  there  was  no 
percejrtible  pulsation,  he  was  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced. 

I  “  Go  instantly,”  8.aid  he  to  the  jailers, 
“  and  fetch  a  looking-glass,  a  pistol  loaded 
with  powder  only,  and  tell  the  doctor  to 
come  here  forthwith.” 

In  three  minutes  one  of  the  men  re¬ 
turned,  with  the  articles  named. 

The  glass  was  held  over  the  pallid  lips 
of  Vonved,  and  then  anxiously  examined, 
but  its  surface  remained  undimmed.  No 
breath  issued  from  the  mouth. 

“He  is  indeed,  dead!”  exclaimed  they. 
“  Try  a  feather !” 

“  Stand  .aside,  fellows !”  cried  the  stern 
old  commandant ;  and  taking  the  pistol  in 
his  hand,  he  placed  its  muzzle  close  along¬ 
side  the  ear  of  Vonved,  and  drew  the 
trigger.  A  report,  deafening  in  that  vault, 
ed  dungeon,  startled  all  jiresent,  but  the 
body  of  the  outlaw  remained  motionless 
as  ever. 

At  this  moment  the  resident  doctor  of 
the  citadel  hurriedly  entercil  the  dun¬ 
geon.  A  few  words  exjilained  all  to 
him. 

He  gravely  advanced,  felt  the  brow  of 
the  corpse,  and  coolly  unclosed  first  the 
lips,  and  then  the  eyelids.  Ashe  released 
the  former,  they  slowly  receded,  and  .again 
covered  the  white  teeth,  Avhich  were  firm¬ 
ly  clenched ;  .and  the  eyelids  also  mechan¬ 
ically  closed  back  over  the  glassy  organs 
of  sight. 

Then  the  doctor  tore  aside  the  shirt, 
and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart.  He 
turned  round  with  .a  calm  smile. 

“What!  he  is  not  simulating  death?” 
anxiously  questioned  General  Poulsen. 

“  Bah  !”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a 
short  quick  laugh,  “  wh.at  an  idea.  The 
man  has  been  dead  these  six  hours  at 
lejist !” 

“  You  are  sure  ?” 

The  doctor  stared  in  surprise  at  the 
yet  apparently  skejitical  commandant,  and 
hastily  produced  a  case  and  drew  forth  a 
lancet. 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  that  we  shall  all  die 
in  turn  when  our  time  comes.  See  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  and  with  a  firm  hand  he  made 
a  long  slanting  incision  across  the  breast, 
and  then  another  transversely,  so  that 
tlw  figure  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross  Was 
cut. 

Not  a  drop  of  blood  oozed,  only  the 
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wounds  looketl  raw  .and  moiMt. 
of  course  never  stirred. 

“  Ila!  I  arn  perfectly  s-atisfied  now  !” 
slowly  gasped  General  Poulsen,  “  lie  is  in¬ 
deed  dead  beyond  .all  question.” 

“  IIow  could  you  doubt  it,  Cominand- 
.ant  ?”  deni.anded  the  doctor  curiously. 


'fhe  body  j  not  so  clear  as  it-  once  h.ad  been,  bent 
closely  down,  and  beheld  a  dim  blue  trac¬ 
ery. 

“  Something  in  oiUlinc,”  muttered  he. 
“  Very  mysterions!” 

“  Ah  !”  continued  the  doctor,  “  T  under¬ 
stand  !  He  was  a  seaman  every  inch,  and 


Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  ,  followed  s.ailor-fashion8.  ]Ieha.s  been  t.at- 
ejacuhated  :  '  tooed  in  India  ink,  and  here*  is  a  raffled 

“  IIow  quietly  he  must  h.ave  died  !  See,  anchor,  and  bene.ath  it  an  eagle  with  a 
the  limbs  are  not  in  the  least  convulsed —  drawn  sword  in  its  beak,  and  underneath 
his  countenance  is  placid  as  a  sleeping  a  ship  in  full  sail.  Curious,  that!  It 
babe’s  !”  i  must  bo  a  symbol — a  hieroglyphic  of  some 

“  But  wh.at  has  killed  him  !”  questioned  i  kind.  I  wonder  what  it  can  mean  ?  An 
the  conimand.ant.  “  Can  it  be  th.at — in  a  e.agle  ?  Why,  th.at  is  an  emblem  of — 
word,  poison  ?”  j  of  strength  ?  Yes.  Of  sovereignty  ?  Yes. 

“  I  do  not  think  it,”  replied  the  doctor.  i  And  of  swiftness  ?  Yes.  But  the  sword 
“  No,  there  is  not  the  slightest  external  in  its  beak  ?  A  sword?  Of  wh.at  should 
appearance  of  such  a  death.  Nor  has  he  "that  be  emblematic.  Commandant?”  ques- 
died  by  violence.”  tinned  the  doctor,  calmly  taking  a  curious 

lie  paused,  reflected  a  moment,  and  old  wooden  snuflT-box  out  of  his  w.aistcoat 
then  stooped  down  and  phaced  his  own  pocket,  and  refreshing  himself  with  a  huge 
face  closely  over  the  corpse.  ;  pinch,  whilst  he  looked  full  at  General 

“  Whatever  do  you  do  that  for,  doc- ,  I’oulseu. 
tor?”  i  “A  sword,”  8.aid  the  old  comm.andant, 

“I  am  smelling  if  there  is  any  odor  of  1  with  dignity,  clapping  his  hand  on  the 
poison  from  his  mouth.  No,  none  what-  j  hilt  of  his  own  trusty  blade,  “  is  the  em- 
ever.  lie  h.as  died  a  natural  death.”  j  blem  of  a  w'arrior  !” 

“  You  think  so  ?”  “Pugh!”  grunted  the  consequential 

“  Think  so.  Commandant !  I  am  sure —  '  doctor,  looking  down  .at  the  projecting 
I  have  no  rational  doubt  whatever.  Had  fiill  of  his  shirt  and  puffing  .and  brushing 
he  died  of  |)oi8on,  either  miner.al  or  vege-  I  away  some  scattered  grains  of  the  pecu- 
tablo,  his  limbs,  .and  even  his  body,  would  '  llarly  pungent  Danish  snuff ;  “  pugh  !  a.s 
have  been  more  or  less  convulsed,  a?nl  his  ,  well  say  a  lancet  is  the  emblem  of  .a  sur- 
lips  would  not  have  merely  been  pallid  or  ■  geon !” 
waxy,  .as  you  see  them,  but  livid,  and  a  j  “And  so  it  is  !” 

subtle  odor  would  have  exhaled  from  his  |  “Ay  ?  Then  a  scalpel  —  a  probe  —  a 
mouth.  It  is  not  so  ;  smell  yourself!”  :  knife — a  saw  —  a  tourniquet  —  .and  fifty 
“No  indeed,  doctor!”  cried  the  gene- j  other  instruments — .are  they  not  just  as 
ral,  drawing  quickly  back,  with  an  invol- !  essential  symbols  of  the  profession  ?  Bah ! 
untary  look  of  disgust  and  horror.  “  I  am  !  we  must  t.ake  the  accessories  into  consid- 
thoroughly  satisfied  and  convinced  by  j  eration.  Commandant.  The  eagle  ?  .Sov- 
your  o[)inion.”  j  ereignty,  strength,  and  swiftness.  That 

The  doctor  grew  enthusiastic  as  he  con- '  is  settled.  And  a  sword  in  conjunction  ? 
tinned  to  contemplate  the  body,  and  ex-  i  What  does  that  signify  ?  Eh  ?  I  have 
patiated  on  its  physic.al  grandeur.  j  it !” — .and  he  smartly  struck  his  right  fist 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  magnificently  ,  into  the  palm  of  the  left — “  it  means — 
developed  chest  as  this  ?”  exclaimed  he,  j  justice !  Yes,  the  sword  is  the  emblem 
dr.agging  the  shirt  aside,  right  and  left.  [  of  justice,  and  h.as  been  such  for  a 
“  Here  is  a  model  for  a  sculptor !  Ah,  ,  thousand  years.  But  the  ship  in  full 
wh.at  a  pity  that  our  gifted  countryman  |  sail  ?” 

Thorvaldsen  is  at  Koine,  ho  will  see  no  ^  “  Dcr  Fandcn !”  growled  the  corn- 

such  model  there  for  his  grand  conceptions.  I  mandant. 

Oh,  what  a  bust!  what  a  bust!”  and  ini  “  No,  not  der  Fauden — it  can  not  mean 
his  ardent  admiration  the  doctor  repe.at-  j  Satan.  But - ” 

cdly  punched  the  chest  of  the  corpse.  “  Speculate  about  it  at  your  leisure, 

“  But  what  is  that  ?”  suddenly  cried  he,  I  Doctor !”  Larshly  interrupted  the  coin- 
pointing  to  the  hairy  chest.  |  mandant.  “  Enough  has  been  said  at 

The  old  commandant,  whose  sight  was  .  present.  I  am  thinking  of  what  report  1 
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am  to  make  concerning  this  strange  af¬ 
fair.” 

“  Oh  !  that  is  very  simple.’’ 

“  It  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  think  it  very  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  !”  retorted  the  commandant, 
knitting  his  brow.  “  Of  what  can  this 
man  have  died  ?” 

The  doctor  mechanically  took  another 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  smiled  comida- 
cently. 

“Ah,  General  Poulsen,”  said  he,  “  you 
are  a  warrior,  and  you  have  seen  service — 
hard  service,  glorious  service.  You  won 
that  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  in  1807, 
when  the  English  leopards  bombarded 
us,  and - ” 

“Well,  well!”  muttered  the  brave  old 
officer,  obviously  softened  and  flattered  at 
this  dexterous  allusion  to  his  past  services. 
“  What  then  ?” 

“  Simply  this.  You  have  seefi  many  a 
fine  fellow  die  the  death  from  shot  and 
steel,  and  c.an  understand  that  /  but  you 
don’t  well  comprehend  how  a  man — a 
wondrously  strong  man  as  Ae  was” — and 
here  the  doctor  jerked  his  head,  and  wav¬ 
ed  his  snuff-box  over  the  body  of  Lars 
Vonved — “could  slip  his  breath  without 
any  external  wound  or  injury.  Ah,  it  is 
natural,  quite  natural.  Hut  W'c — pardon 
me  if  I  speak  with  professional  pride — we 
comprehend  these  things  at  a  glance. 
This  man,”  and  he  again  carelessly  punch¬ 
ed  the  ribs  of  the  corpse  with  his  knuckles, 
“  died  in.stantaueously  of  some  subtle  or¬ 
ganic  disease — possibly  ossification  of  the 
heart,  or — but  we  shall  discover  what  it 
precisely  wa.s  when  he  is  on  the  marble 
dissecting  table,  lla !  ha !” 

“  I  can’t  comprehend  it,  after  all !” 
again  muttered  the  commandant.  “  It 
may  be  so,  as  you  say,  but — well,  no  mat¬ 
ter.  lie  is  dead — th.at  is  all  I  know.” 

“Jcg  kan  ikke  forstaae  Dem !”  murmur¬ 
ed  the  doctor,  looking  hard  and  curiously 
at  General  Poulsen.  “  I  don’t  understand 
you — I  don’t  appreciate  the  drift,  of  your 
idc.as  at  all !  Tlie  man  is  dead  ?  Of 
course  he  is — and  what  of  that  ?  I  assure 
you — and  I  stake  my  professional  reputa¬ 
tion  on  my  accuracy — that  he  has  died 
not  of  violence,  not  of  poison,  not  of  any 
thing  but  some  natural  cause  M-hich  we 
shall  by-and-by  satisfactorily  demonstrate. 
What  18  there  marvelous  in  that  ?” 

“  Nothing — certainly  nothing,”  said  the 
commandant,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
abstractedly,  as  he  kept  his  gaze  earnestly 
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riveted  on  the  face  of  the  corpse.  “Only,” 
and  he  hesitated  a  moment,  “  only  that 
A«,”  nodding  at  the  body,  “  spoke  yester¬ 
day  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  he 
conveyed  to  me  an  impression — undefined 
and  vague,  it  is  true,  yet  very  strong — 
that  he  would  outwit  us  all  by  escaping 
the  penally  of  his  crimes.” 

“Ah,  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  die  u.aturally,  and  so  cheat  the 
Headsman,  had  he?  Presentiments  are 
not  unusual.  ’Tis  true  that  they  arc  .ap¬ 
parently  iuexplic.able,  but  psychological 
science  is  making  such  rapid  progress 
now-.a-tlays  that  we  can  underst.and  and 
explain  how  these  mysterious - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  tell  me  any  of  your  philo¬ 
sophical  jargon  about  presentiments  and 
psychological  science,  and  mysteries,  .and 
such  stuff!”  hastily  interrupted  the  com- 
m.andunt,  ruthlessly  cutting  shojt  the 
learned  disquisition  of  the  doctor,  who 
drew  up  stiffly,  and  inflated  his  nostrils, 
and  looked  as  angry  and  offended  as  he 
dared. 

“  Th.at  was  astr.ange  notion  of  Vonved’s 
to  see  the  Headsman  yesterd.ay !”  thought¬ 
fully  remarked  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

“  It  w.a3.” 

“  Pardon  me.  Commandant,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  Headsman  would  report  to  you 
his  conversation  with  the  prisoner  ?” 

“  He  did ;  and  I  shall  report  it  in  turn 
to  the  pro|)er  quarter — if  necessary,”  drily 
replied  General  Poulsen ;  “  but  that  inter¬ 
view  was  of  a  nature  which  only  renders 
Vonved’s  sudden  death  more  mysterious 
and  unaccountable.” 

At  this  moment  the  soldlei's  and  j.ailers 
present  drew  back  respectfully  to  make 
w.ay  for  a  new  comer  into  the  de.ath  dun¬ 
geon,  in  the  person  of  the  resident  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  citadel.  This  official  laid  been 
appointed  shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  and  now  he  was  a  white- 
haired  man  of  three-score  and  ten.  Forty 
and  six  years  had  he  here  done  his  duty, 
and  many  a  fearful  scene  had  he  witnes-sed 
within  those  gloomy  walls.  He  was  a 
tall  and  very  reverend-looking  man,  with 
a  mild,  thoughtful,  and  benevolent  coun- 
ten.ance.  He  had  the  usual  dress,  and 
around  his  neck  the  high  thick  white  ruff 
worn  by  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

He  advanced  to  the  side*  of  the  bench, 
and  exchanged  a  few  sentences  with  the 
command.ant  and  the  doctor.  He  had 
j  never  seen  Vonved  in  life,  for  although  he 
h.ad  repeatedly  requested  permission  to 
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visit  tlie  dungeon  of  the  doomed  outlaw 
to  administer  spiritual  counsel,  the  com¬ 
mandant  always  peremptorily  refused, 
assigning  no  other  reason  than  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Vonvcd  had  formerly  es¬ 
caped  through  the  medium  of  a  priest 
whom  Baron  Leutenberg  allowed  to  visit 
him — a  weakness  which  had  cost  the  poor 
Baron  dear,  and  which  he  ^General  Poul- 
sen)  had  no  intention  to  imitate. 

Mournfully  did  the  good  chaplain  now 
contemplate  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
man  oi  whose  terrible  renown  he  had 
heard  so  much. 

“A  prisoner  no  more,”  said  the  chap¬ 
lain  tenderly  and  solemnly,  “for  Heaven 
has  heard  his  cry — and  it  may  be  his 
prayers — .and  set  the  pri.soner  free !” 

“  Prayers !  his  prayers !”  ejaculated  the 
comm.andant,  in  profound  .astonishment. 

“Hem!”  coughed  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  a  smile  of  complacent  incre¬ 
dulity.  , 

“  Ha !  ha !”  tittered  the  doctor,  “  what 
a  droll  idea  of  yours,  Chaplain  !  Lars 
Vonved’s  prayers!  Ho!  ho!”  The  lit¬ 
tle  doctor  was  a  materialist,  and  the  idea 
of  Vonved  praying  tickled  him  amazingly. 

“Tordner!”  here  exclaimed  thC' com¬ 
mandant,  accomp.anying  his  voice  with  a 
resonant  stamp  of  his  foot  on  the  stone 
Hoor,  “  what  are  we  all  thinking  of? 
Here  we  are  gossiping  like  old  women 
about  psychological  mysteries,  and  out¬ 
laws,  and  their  prayers ;  and  all  the  while 
Ave  forget  that  scores  of  thousjinds  of  loyal 
subjects  of  our  King  .are  assembled  in  that 
said  Kongcus-Xytorv  impatiently  aw.aiting 
the  arriwal  of  this  Vonved  to  receive  the 
deserts  he  doubtless  richly  merited,  but 
which  he  Inas  somehow  csc.apcd,  as  we 
see !” 

“Ah,”  grinned  the  little  doctor,  “  wh.at 
a  disappointment  it  will  be  for  them — the 
bitterer  for  being  so  totally  unexpected  ! 
They  will  be  wickedly  inclined,  I  fmey, 
to  substitute  our  interesting  friend  the 
Headsman  himself  as  the  next  most  Avor- 
thy  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the 
Avheel !” 

The  commandant  now  gaA'e  precise  or¬ 
ders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Avho 
was  instructed  to  proceed  forthwith,  with 
a  sufficient  escort  of  dragoon.s,,to  the  place 
of  intended  execution,  and  there  announce 
the  death  of  Vonved  in  the  citadel,  and 
also  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
turbance. 

General  Poulsen  was  thoroughly  arous¬ 


ed  from  his  temporary  sentimental  ab¬ 
straction.  He  directe<l  the  jailers  to 
minutely  ex.amine,  in  his  presence,  the 
clothes  of  Vonved,  Avhich  they  did,  but 
only  a  few  trifling  articles,  and  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  scrap  of  paper,  Avere  discovered.  Sa- 
ti.sded  in  this  respect,  the  commandant 
turned  round  to  quit  the  dungeon,  order¬ 
ing  all  present  to  Avithdraw,  and  the  door 
to  be  secured  on  the  corpse,  whilst  he 
Avent  personally  to  report  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  decease  of  Vonved  to  the  profier  au¬ 
thorities.  But  the  venerable  chaplain 
gently  detained  him,  and  Avhispcred  an 
earnest  request  that  he  would  first  order 
the  fetters  to  be  removed  from  the  inani¬ 
mate  body. 

“  It  is  ever  p.ainful  to  me,”  said  he,  “  to 
see  manacles  on  a  living  man,  even  though 
ho  may  be  a  Avicked  malefactor ;  but  it  is 
inexpro.ssibly  more  painful,  nay,  revolting, 
to  behold  them  clasping  the  limbs  of  a 
corpse !” 

The  grim  old  comnnandant,  quite  hard¬ 
ened  and  inaccessible  to  any  such  feeling 
on  his  oAvn  jiart,  laughed  at  the  chaplain’s 
soft-hearted  notion,  as  ho  termed  it,  but 
nevertheless  gave  instant  orders  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  armorers  to  remove  the  chains. 

In  a  fcAV  minutes  tAvo  stalwart  fellows 
entered,  Avearing  the  striped  trousers  of 
soldiers,  but  without  jackets,  the  sleeves 
of  their  shirts  being  turned  up  to  the  el- 
boAvs,  and  leathern  aprons  rolled  round 
their  waists.  They  bore  each  an  oblong 
Avicker  basket,  containing  hammers,  files 
of  various  sizes  and  sha[>cs,  pincers,  and 
punches.  With  these  instruments  they 
set  to  Avork  and  A'cry  speedily  removed 
the  rivets  from  the  fetters,  and  the  fetters 
from  the  body. 

And  nowall  quitted  the  di.smal  dungeon, 
the  last  to  linger  being  the  chaplain,  Avho, 
Avith  trembling  hands  and  moistened  eyes, 
drcAv  his  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and,  sighing  heavily,  spread  it  witli  reve¬ 
rence  over  the  marble  face  of  Lars 
Vonved. 

CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

LirK ! 

At  nightfall  a  carriage  and  a  hearse 
dreAV  up  at  the  outer  gateway  of  Citadel- 
!  let  Frederikslnavn.  The  carriage  contain- 
I  ed  five  persons,  Amalia  Vonved  and  Wil¬ 
helm,  Bertel  Rovsing,  the  Baron  Kcem- 
1  perhimmcl  and  Lieutenant  Dunraven — the 
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latter  thoroughly  disguised.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant,  in  his  flight  to  the  boat,  hatl  acci¬ 
dentally  encountered  Sergeant  Jetsmark, 
whom  he  had  long  known  as  a  confiden¬ 
tial  agent  of  Lars  Vonved ;  and  a  few 
words  from  Jetsmark  had  the  effect  of 
determining  the  lieutenant  to  put  himself 
in  immediate  communication  with  Amalia, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  after  seeing  to 
the  temporary  safety  of  his  companions, 

Baron  KoBmperhimmel,  aided  by  friends 
in  office,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  proper  government  authorities,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  King  himself,  a  formal 
order  for  the  delivery  of  Vonved’s  body 
to  his  friends,  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  convey  it  away  whensoever  and  where¬ 
soever  they  jfieased. 

The  Baron  and  Bertel  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  leaving  Amalia  and  Dun- 
raven  to  await  their  return.  Having  stat¬ 
ed  their  business,  the  two  former  were 
j)romptly  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
(Tcneral  Poulsen,  who  knew  the  Baron 
personally,  and  expressed  exceeding  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  great  a  nobleman,  and  one 
who  hitherto  had  been  the  right  hand 
counselor  of  the  King,  should  take  such 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  fiite  of  Von¬ 
ved  and  the  disjwsal  of  his  remains.  The 
commandant  very  carefully  perus^'d  the 
order  addressed  to  him,  and  found  it 
strict  and  precise. 

“  I  am  to  surrender  the  outlaw’s  body 
to  the  bearer  of  this  ?”  muttered  he. 

“  I  am  the  bearer,”  said  the  Baron  ; 
“  and  will  now  receive  the  body,  on  l)o- 
half  of  Vonved’s  friends.” 

“  Now,  your  Excellency?” 

“  Yes, now, General  Poulsen!”  haughti¬ 
ly  responded  the  Baron.  “  You  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
me  to  remove  from  the  citadel  the  body 
of  Lars  Vonved  at  .any  hour  I  choose  ;  and 
orders  you  to  give  me  every  facility  and 
necessary  aid  so  to  do.” 

“  Tordner !”  sullenly  growled  old  Poul- 
seu,  somewhat  crestfallen,  and  yet  more 
astounded  and  mystified  than  he  even  had 
been  all  day  long  ;  “  you  need  not  remind 
.an  old  soldier  like  me  to  do  my  duty, 
B.aron  Kffimperhimmel ;  and  you  ra.ay  take 
away  this  Vonved,  with  a  bushel  of  wel- 
eoinos  on  my  part,  for  I  shall  be  only  too 
thankful  to  have  done  with  him  at  last.” 

The  Baron  took  him  at  his  word.  With¬ 
in  half-an-hour  the  body  of  Lars  Vonved, 
cArefully  wrapped  in  a  large  white  sheet, 
was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  the  Baron 
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and  Bertel  resumed  their  pl.accs  in  the 
carriage.  Both  vehicles  instantly  were 
driven  oflT,  at  a  decorous  pace,  leaving  old 
Commandant  Poulsen  himself  st.anding  on 
the  outer  drawbridge  of  the  citadel,  in 
the  drollest  .attitude  of  bewildered  luysti- 
fic.ation  conceiv.able, 

Down  Amalie-Gade,  and  .across  the  now 
deserted  Kongens-Nytorv,  solemnly  rolled 
the  hc.arsc  and  carnage.  A  little  pause 
occurred  at  the  entrance  of  Ostergade, 
whe!i  some  jndvate  orders  were  passed  to 
the  drivers,  and  they  drove  at  a  yet 
slower  pace  down  that  street,  Vimmel- 
shaftet,  .and  Frederiksberg-Ga«le,  until  they 
reached  the  ramparts  and  went  through 
the  Vester-Port — which,  like  the  other 
Ports  or  “Gates,”  is  literally  a  tunnel 
through  the  huge  earthen  ramparts — and 
across  the  moat  and  two  draw-bridges  at 
a  snail’s  pace,  to  the  rude  diversion,  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  the  various  sentinels.  The  hearse 
was  not  a  mere  open  bier  on  wheels,  like 
the  Dani.sh  hearses  in  common  use,  but  a 
close  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
dead,  built  in  the  English  fashion.  As 
they  .adv.anced  through  tho  suburbs  the 
pace  gradually  quickened  till  they  emerg¬ 
ed  in  the  open  country  .at  a  trot.  When 
finally  clear  of  the  suburbs,  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  Baron  Koemperhimmel  got 
out,  bidding  adieu  to  his  friends,  to  return 
alone  to  the  city  on  foot.  During  several 
hours  the  two  vehicles  proceeded  without 
stoppage,  until  nearly  .at  midnight  the  by¬ 
road  along  M'hich  they  had  latterly  pro¬ 
ceeded  suddenly  terminated  on  a  sandy 
shelving  sea-beach.  The  tideless  surf  of 
the  Baltic  moaned  ho.arsely  along  an  enor¬ 
mous  semicircle  of  shore,  forming  the 
celebrated  Bay  of  Kioge,  which,  during 
the  recent  Uiussian  war,  afforded  secure 
anchorage  to  tho  magnificent  fleets  of 
England  and  France. 

The  carriage  and  hearse  both  drew  up 
within  a  stone’s  cast  of  the  water’s  edge, 
and  Lieutenant  Dunraven  got  out ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  they  had  arrived 
at  an  apjiointed  rendezvous,  he  walked  to 
.and  fro,  keenly  looking  seaward.  It  was 
a  dark  night,  with  a  soft  crisp  breeze 
blowing  off  the  land.  Tlio  lieutenant,  at 
length,  knelt  on  the  pebbly  strand,  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  scan  a  space 
where  there  was  a  streak  of  dim  light,  a 
low  rift  in  the  murky  sky,  where  it  merg¬ 
ed  in  the  horizon.  His  experienced  eye 
soon  detected  a  dancing  black  dot,  re¬ 
lieved  against  the  background  of  sea  and 
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sky.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  boat  lying  .at 
a  grapnel,  and  lightly  tossed  by  the  waves. 
After  a  thoughtful  pause  he  arose  to  his 
feet,  drew  forth  a  sinjill  blue-light,  ignited 
its  fusee,  and  when  it  was  ablaze  held  it 
up  at  arm’s  length.  For  thirty  seconds  it 
cast  a  bright  glare  around,  then  instanta¬ 
neously  became  extinct. 

Diinraveu  again  gazed  seaward  with 
feverish  anxiety.  Ilis  suspense  was  very 
brief.  An  answering  blue-light  was  dis¬ 
played  from  the  boat,  to  which  Dunraven 
responded  by  firing  a  pistol.  At  th.at 
preconcerted  signal  the  boat  tripped  her 
grapnel  and  pulled  in  for  the  land.  As 
her  bows  softly  grated  on  the  beach, 
Dunraven  appro.ached,  and  issued  orders 
in  a  low  voice.  Four  stalwart  seamen 
immediately  Htep|>ed  ashore,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  rettirned,  bearing  in  their  arms 
the  body  of  Lars  Vonved,  which  they 
carefully  dc|)osited  on  a  mattress  stretched 
.along  the  two  midship  thwarts.  Then 
Bertel  Uovsing  brought  Amalia  and  her 
boy  from  the  c.arri.age,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  them  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat. 
The  carriage  .and  hearse  drove  inlaml,  and 
Dunraven  gave  the  word  to  push  oft*. 

For  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  the  boat  was 
pulled  switlly  and  in  dead  silence  straight 
out  to  8e.a,  L)unr.aven  steering  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  st.ar.  At  length  he  ordered  the 
men  to  lay  on  their  oars,  and  they  .all 
strained  their  vision  in  se.arch  of  a  vessel — 
iu  vain.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  two  or  three  intervals  of  rest,  was 
spent  in  rowing,  ore  the  hull  of  a  small 
craft  w.as  dimly  discerned.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  her,  some 
maintaining  th.at  she  Wivs  under  sail,  others 
that  she  was  lying-to.  To  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter,  a  rocket  was  tired  from  the  bow  of  the 
lK>at ;  and  hardly  had  it  attained  its  full 
.altitude,  ere  an  answering  rocket  sotired 
from  the  deck  of  the  stranger.  The 
boat’s  crew  yet  wore  undecided  as  to  the 
vessel,  until  a  lantern  was  run  up  to  her 
peak  and  lowered.  Twice  more  this  was 
repe.ated,  .and  then  “The  Little  Am.alia!” 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  anxious  seamen. 
They  rowed  towards  her,  .and  were  soon 
under  her  lee  quarter.  A  short  con¬ 
ference  ensued  between  Dunraven  .and 
Ilerr  Lundt,  who  w.as  in  charge  of  the 
jcDgt ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter 
scut  up  seven  rockets  at  intervals  of  one 
minute.  The  last  hail  hardly  burst  in  the 
sky  ere  as  many  musket  shots  were  tired 
from  a  vessel  whose  contiguity  they  had 


been  unable  to  discern  in  the  darkness, 
but  which  now  also  raq  up  to  her  mizen 
pe.ak  three  lanterns,  vertic.ally,  severally 
displaying  red,  yellow,  and  blue  lights ; 
and  kept  them  suspended  .as  a  guide  to 
her  consort.  “  The  Skildp.adde  1”  cried 
every  voice  ;  and  sail  was  inst.antly  made 
on  the  Little  Amalia,  the  boat  being  tow¬ 
ed  in  her  wake. 

Ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  the  vessels 
were  within  hail,  and  both  hove  to.  The 
boat  rowed  alongside  the  Skildpadde,  on 
board  which  preparations  had  already 
been  made.  Amalia  and  Wilhelm  were 
handed  on  to  her  deck,  and  were  followed 
by  all  but  Dunraven  and  the  coxswain. 
Tackles  were  lowered  from  aloft,  and 
hooked  to  the  bow  and  stem  rings  of  the 
boat,  which,  with  all  it  contained,  was 
then  hoisted  up  and  sw'ayed  on  deck. 
The  body  of  Vonved  was  at  once  convey¬ 
ed  below,  and  both  the  Skildpadde  and 
the  Little  Amalia  forthwith  sh.aped  a 
course  under  all  plain  sail. 

It  is  six  bells  of  the  firat  night-watch — 
one  hour  before  midnight  of  Saturday. 
Fortv-seven  hours  have  elapsed  since 
AmaVia  b.adc  adieu  to  her  husband  iu  his 
dungeon  in  Citadellet  Frederiksh.avn. 
The  Skildpailde,  closely  attended  by  the 
Little  Amalia,  is  under  e.asy  sail  some 
dozen  miles  off  the  coast  of  Funen.  Yet 
the  deck  of  the  Skildpadde  looks  as 
though  kept  not  merely  by  one  watch, 
but  by  all  hands.  Not  a  m.an  of  the 
crew  is  in  his  hammock.  They  are  clus¬ 
tered  here  and  there,  but  especially  about 
the  waist  and  on  the  verge  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  talking  with  bated  breath  on  some 
.absorbing  topic  ;  and  ever  and  anon  they 
glance  all  towards  the  companion,  around 
wliich  the  officers  are  conversing. 

Descend  to  the  great  cabin.  What  a 
scene  is  here  !  On  the  table,  upon  a  pile 
of  bedding,  lies  the  form  of  Lars  Vonved, 
unchanged  in  appear.ance  since  the  morn- 
ing  appointed  for  his  execution.  A  sheet 
is  drawn  up  to  his  throat,  but  his  face  is 
uncovered.  At  his  head  sits  Amalia,  pale 
.a.s  the  inanimate  features  on  which  her 
gaze  is  riveted.  At  the  foot  of  the  table 
stands  Mads  Ncilscn,  motionless  .as  the 
mizenmast  at  his  back,  unconscious  of  the 
wistful  look,  and  low  piteous  whines  of 
the  naturally  salvage  Ar.avang,  crouched 
at  his  feet.  Lieutenant  Dunraven  walks 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  c.abin,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  head 
bent  down.  At  a  little  side  table  sita 
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Bertel  Rovsing,  poring  over  a  bit  of 
parchment,  abouUfour  inches  square,  and 
near  to  it  is  the  little  gold  box,  and  the 
whale’s  tooth  which  had  been  so  long 
their  dejmsitory.  Tliree  large  lamps  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  beams,  cast  a  power¬ 
ful  glare  throughout  the  cabin. 

Bertel  sighed  heavily,  and  dropped  the 
mystic  parchment  in  despair.  Dunraven 
stepped  by  his  side,  and  in  turn,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  looked  at  it  with  vacant 
eye.  He  then  took  up  the  gold  box — 
empty  now,  but  flakes  of  a  yellowish 
jKtwder,  adhering  within,  indicated  what 
had  been  its  contents.  Tlie  box  bore  on 
its  lid  the  date  of  its  make — 1175 — and 
its  bottom  and  sides  were  quite  covered 
with  Runic  characters,  apparently  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  inscribed  on  the  parch¬ 
ment,  but  they  were  almost  obliterated  by 
the  wear  of  six  centuries  and  a  half.  lie 
half-abstractedly  passed  the  tij>  of  his 
forefinger  along  the  sides  of  the  box,  and 
touched  his  tongue  with  the  almost  inpal- 

t).able  powder.  It  was  tasteless  and  ouor- 
Bss.  He  looked  up  and  caught  the  anx¬ 
ious  eye’ of  Bertel.  They  mutually  sighed 
with  mournful  significance. 

“’Tis  in  vain  to  ponder  o’er  this  dim 
parchment,”  muttered  Bertel. 

“Very  vain,”  responded  Dunraven; 
“  and  even  could  you  discover  the  key  to 
its  inmenetrable  symbols — of  what  avail  ? 
The  Countess,”  and  he  lowered  his  voice, 
and  glance<l  furtively  at  Amalia,  “  has 
.already  told  us  what  he  said — and  he 
:Uone  could  read  that  fearful  scroll.” 

“  Ay,  but  think  you,  Lieutenant  Dunra¬ 
ven,”  gravely  murmured  Bertel,  “  that  in 
the  terrible  agitation  she  must  have  then 
experienced,  she  may  not  have  misunder¬ 
stood,  or  forgotten  ?” 

“No,  sir!  my  life  on  it,  neither !  He 
told  her  that  this  mysterious  powder 
would,  if  taken  as  he  intended  to  take  it, 
according  to  the  secret  instructions  on  the 
parchment,  immedi.ately  after  she  had 
quitted  his  dungeon  on  her  last  visit, 
throw  him  into  a  profound  lethargy — a 
counterfeit  of  death,  such  as  no  man  could 
I)08sibly  detect.  This  trance,  this  appa¬ 
rent  total  suspension  of  all  sensation,  was 
to  last  precisely  forty-eight  hours,  and  in 
that  interv.al  we  were  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  to  remove  his  supposed  corpse,  and 
thus  insure  his  ultimate  safety.  All  has 
hitherto  come  to  pass  as  he  foresaw.  See  ! 
is  it  not  death’s  twin-sister  ?”  and  he  mo¬ 
tioned  towards  the  rigid  form  of  his  be¬ 
loved  leader  and  friend. 


“Ay,  but  is  it  not  death,  indeed,  and 
not  merely  his  dre.ad  semblance  ?” 

“  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  fear 
that,”  responded  Dunr.aven,  in  a  tone 
which  was  not  quite  so  confident  as  his 
words.  “  Little  more  than  forty-seven 
hours  have  elapsed  since  he  has  been  out¬ 
wardly  inanimate,  and - ” 

A  strange  sharp  cry — piercing,  yet  not 
loud — broke  from  Amalia,  and  when  thev 
hurried  to  her  side,  she  was  standing  witli 
arms  extendetl,  and  her  face  bent  closely 
over  the  marble  lineaments  of  her  husb.ainl. 

They  at  once  beheld  the  cause  of  her 
intense  emotion.  A  gentle  dew  was 
bre.aking  from  the  pores  of  Lars  Vonved’s 
face  and  forehead — his  eye-lashes  quivered 
slightly,  yet  very  perce[)tibly — the  deadly 
pallor  of  his  features  had  disaj»pcared  and 
given  place  to  a  faint  roseate  tint. 

“  He  lives  !  Life  is  returning!” 

]^Iinute3  are  hours  now  to  the  group 
around  the  reviving  fonn  of  the  outlaw. 

Dunraven  drew  down  the  sheet  .and 
chafed  his  breast — ]Mads  Neilsen  rubbed 
his  feet,  and  cherished  them  against  his 
naked  hairy  bosom,  sobbing  and  ejaculat¬ 
ing  with  savage  vehemence. 

Time  flies ! — and  yet  they  all  think  Time 
an  Eternity ! 

“  He  lives  !  Hush  !  his  limbs  quiver  ! 
His  eyes  arc  opening!  He  is  growing 
warm  !  He  moves  his  fingers  !  He  lifts 
his  arm!  He  is  alive!  His  eyes  are 
open  !  He  lives  !  He  sees — he  knows 
us !  His  lips  unclose !  He  will  soon 
speak  !  S.aved  !  He  lives !” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  degree 
indicated  by  the  ejaculations  above  quoted 
from  the  thousands  that  were  uttered, 
that  Lars  Vonved  recovered  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness;  and  just  when  the  forty-eight 
hours  expired,  he  heaved  a  long  deej» 
sigh,  gazed  steadily  around,  and  flung  his 
arms  aloft  like  a  giant  awaking  from 
sleep. 

Ni*arly  every  man  of  his  devoted  crew 
by  this  lime  were  thronging  around  hittj 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  the  sternest  old 
sea-dog  of  them  all  wept  like  a  nervous 
woman  for  unutterable  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness. 

“  Life !  I  live !  Tli.ank  God  Almighty, 
I  live !” 

Such  were  the  first  words  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  Vonved  the  Dane,  and  his 
mighty  anus  closed  around  his  wife,  and 
drew  her  down  upon  his  now  strongly- 
beating  heart,  and  held  her  there  with  the 
resistless  pressure  of  a  steel  vice. 
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What’s  in  .a  name?  is  a  question  to 
which  otlier  answers  tlian  that  given  by  a 
great  jx>et  of  yore  will  sometimes  be  found 
advisable  in  these  days.  Doubtless  “  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  .as 
sweet  ”  to  all  nostrils  of  normal  sharpness ; 
but  what  some  years  ago  would  have  been 
the  probable  issue  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
treason,  had  not  a  saving  glory  still  hov¬ 
ered  round  the  name  of  his  dead  uncle  ? 
Has  Lord  .John  llusscll  found  no  virtue  in 
the  name  that  keeps  alive  the  memory  of 
more  than  one  nobler  patriot  than  he  ? 
Lord  Palmerston  may  have  openly  wor¬ 
shiped,  and  privately  exchanged  winks  of 
friendship  with  the  hero  of  the  second  of 
December ;  but  has  he  not  a  name  above 
all  Englishmen  for  a.sserting  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad? 

What’s  in  a  name  ?  ask  the  champions 
of  anonymous  journalism,  feeling,  rightly 
enough,  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  ; 
and  that  no  essay  or  leading  article  was  ever 
made  intrinsically  one  whit  the  worse,  or 
the  better,  for  any  name  appended  there¬ 
to.  A  student  of  the  Moniteur,  however, 
would  know  by  a  glance  at  the  signature 
how  much  official  credit  belonged  to  each 
.article  in  that  mysterious  organ  of  French 
impertinence.  Even  in  England  it  begins 
to  be  deemed  good  policy  to  magnify  the 
christening  of  a  new  serial  by  blazoning 
forth  the  names  of  its  choicest  sponsors, 
or  calmly  hinting  them  from  behind  the 
editorial  curtain. 

Most  of  our  popular  writers  seem  bent 
on  showing  the  world  how  much  there , 
may  be  in  a  name,  and  how  very  far  it  can 
be  made  to  go.  With  a  certain  stock  of 
talent,  and  an  avenage  .amount  of  luck,  no 
modern  author  need  fear  starvation  who 
has  once  gained  a  certain  foothold  on  some 
part  of  the  great  reading  world.  A  new 

t)oem  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  or  a  new  novel 
)y  Mr.  Thackeray,  is  even  less  sure  of  a 
ready  sale  than  a  new  volume  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  sketches  by  Dr.  Gumming.  No 
matter  how  turbid  the  poetry,  or  how  flat 
the  prose  that  invites  our  custom,  if  only 


it  be.ars  the  mark  we  love  so  well.  Lovely 
the  Widower^  and  Poems  before  Congress, 
were  coined  in  the  same  mint  as  Vanity 
Fair  and  The  Rhyme  of  the  Ductless  May. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  to-day  to  worship  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to  be  very  patient  of  the  freaks 
pl.ayed  off  by  any  established  idol.  Hon¬ 
ey  will  stick  .as  well  as  dirt.  The  incense 
of  flattery  will  keep  rising  from  altars  to 
gods  whom  the  clearer-sighted  few  have 
long  been  driven  to  disown,  or  remove,  at 
least,  to  a  lower  pedestal.  Once  give  an 
author  a  good  name,  and,  unless  he  has 
very  strict  notions  of  his  duty,  he  may 
turn  it  to  as  large  account,  with  as  little 
trouble,  as  an  unscrupulous  spendthrift 
does  the  estate  he  has  already  mortgaged 
beyond  its  utmost  value.  Whatever  he 
chooses  to  send  to  market,  be  it  full  mea¬ 
sure,  or  very  short  lengths,  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  a  noisy  w’elcome,  alike  from  many 
of  those  who  seem  to  guide,  and  from 
nearly  all  those  w'ho  virtually  determine 
the  popular  taste.  The  author  of  Pick¬ 
wick  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  appeals  from 
unkind  critics  to  the  “  unprecedented  suc¬ 
cess”  of  Little  Dorrit.  His  greatest  rival 
seems  bent  on  sliding  down  with  equal 
cahnne.ss  toward  an  issue  not  more  agree¬ 
able  to  his  truest  friends.  Among  writers 
of  special  mark  how  few  seem  anxious 
even  to  keep  abreast  of  their  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  honest  painstaking  of  Sir.  E. 

B.  Ly  tton ;  the  unhasting  reticence  of  poor 
Charlotte  Bronte  ;  the  artistic  self-respect 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  are  virtues  nearly  as 

,  rare  in  this  age  as  trees  on  the  road  from 

C. airo  to  Suez.  To  have  written  one  fair 
book  seems  to  be  accounted  a  fit  reason 
for  writing  many  bad  ones  afterwards. 
Just  as  some  painters,  who  have  once  hit 
the  public  fancy  with  a  particular  style  of 
picture,  go  on  repeating  the  same  sort  of 
scenes  or  characters  over  and  over  again, 
so  an  author,  who  has  once  acquired  for 
himself  some  sterling  value  in  his  publish¬ 
er’s  eyes,  will  soon  get  tired  of  show'ing 
off  his  best  paces,  and  settle  down  into  a 
lazy  jog-trot,  which  the  bulk  of  his  admir- 
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ens  shall  be  too  dull,  careless,  or  good- 
natured  to  decry.  For  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  of  those  who  are  slowest  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  new  idol  will  keep  on  clinging 
lo  that  belief  long  after  their  inmost  hearts 
have  ordered  them  to  let  it  go  ;  w'hile  oth¬ 
ers,  who  have  no  time  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  little  power  to  think  rightly,  are 
content  to  repeat  for  ever  the  creed  they 
happened  to  adopt  in  their  younger  days. 

With  some  of  us,  indeed,  the  forbear¬ 
ance  thus  shown  to  a  favorite  writer 
springs,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  desire  to 
make  amends  for  certain  shortcomings  on 
our  own  side.  If  he  h.as  taken  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  trustfulness,  have  not  we 
too  beguiled  him  further  from  the  right 
way,  in  our  eagerness  to  hear  him  speak 
at  the  shortest  intervals,  no  matter  how 
little  he  really  had  to  say  ?  Had  we  bet¬ 
ter  brooked  a  longer  silence,  might  not 
his  mouth  have  opened  itself  to  better 
))urpose  ?  In  slaking  our  thirst  for  some¬ 
thing  new  from  the  pen  of  a  successful  au¬ 
thor,  we  have  forgotten  to  show  that  jeal¬ 
ous  concern  for  his  fair  fame  which  might 
have  cooled  the  fire  of  a  distempered  van¬ 
ity,  or  curbed  the  promptings  of  an  undue 
regard  for  pelf.  And  so  we  still  keep  list¬ 
ening,  or  feigning  to  listen  to  some  voice, 
whose  later  utterances  only  disaj)point  us 
each  time  more  and  more. 

“  Vita  brevia  ara  longa,''  is  a  maxim 
either  too  much  slighted  in  these  days,  or 
else  too  commonly  read  backwards.  If 
“  art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting,”  let  the 
former  go  hang,  we  say  to  ourselves,  so 
long  as  we  can  turn  the  latter  to  any  im¬ 
mediate  gain.  Life,  with  too  many  of  us, 
means  only  time  for  making  money ;  and 
art,  which  needs  some  little  time  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  choosing  her  simplest  phrases,  h.as 
naturally  dropped  out  of  her  right  sphere 
into  a  sort  of  threadbare  dependence  on 
the  chance  bounties  of  her  prosperous  ri¬ 
val.  Displaced  by  a  show’y  half-truth  from 
her  olden  lordship  over  nature’s  realm, 
she  has  been  doomed  to  hear  her  best  vir¬ 
tues  set  down  .as  faults,  and  her  refined 
idealism  accused  of  downright  enmity  to 
the  truths  revealed  in  every  aspect  of  our 
daily  life.  Because  she  has  sometimes 
s|)oken  in  language  too  conventional,  we 
have  forbidden  her  to  speak  at  all,  s-ave  in 
language  fit  only  for  nature’s  mudlarks. 
In  this  age  of  unlimited  |>ebble-counting,  a 
writer  is  nothing,  unless  he  is  minutely  de¬ 
scriptive  and  unfalteringly  “  real.”  Be 
tiie  facts  be  dwells  on  never  so  superflu¬ 


ous,  the  topics  he  drags  in  never  so  mi.s- 
placcd,  the  whole  performance  never  so 
small  and  inartistic,  still  he  has  given  us, 
we  say,  a  finished  likeness  of  a  new-plucked 
onion,  or  a  full  blown  cabbage ;  a  |K*rfect 
photograph  of  a  plowboy’s  shirt-sleeves,  or 
the  wart  on  Cromwell’s  nose.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  neither  stooped  to  mor¬ 
alize  over  a  dead  leaf,  nor  cared  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  number  of  blossoms  on  a 
foxglove,  nor  ascertained  the  true  price 
of  periwigs  in  the  d.ays  of  “good  Queen 
Anne,”  nor  found  thoughts,  too  deep  for 
tears,  in  the  creaking  of  a  cart-wheel,  his 
truthfulness  is  straightway  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  his  artistic  reticence  becomes  a  sign 
of  moral  or  intellectual  weakness ;  he  has 
no  depth  of  feeling,  no  range  of  faney  ;  he 
W’rites  without  an  edifying  purpose? ;  with¬ 
out  an  effort  to  grasp  one  of  the  thousand 
mysteries  that  bubble  up  in  the  ever- 
!  seething  ciildron  of  modem  life.  In  the 
j  fields  of  modem  literature  it  is  of  no  use 
I  to  walk  upright,  and  look  calmly  out  be- 
j  fore  and  around  you ;  you  must  peer 
I  about  with  hammer  and  magnifying  glass, 
j  and  resolutely  crawl  your  way  to  fame. 

!  That  this  extravagant  realism  was  .at 
j  first  a  wholesome  reaction  from  the  cold 
conventionalism  of  a  more  artificial  age, 

I  we  are  not  for  a  moment  going  to  dispute 
I  For  a  movement  which  gave  us  Scott  and 
!  Byron,  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  Keats,  and 
j  Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  instead  of  stilted 
I  travesties  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  England 
!  had  some  reason  to  be  thankful  thirty  or 
i  forty  years  ago.  But  since  then  the 
]  movement  has  been  carried  much  too  far. 

]  Even  the  great  poet  of  Childe  Harold 
i  lent  it  a  hand  for  mischief,  in  the  erratic 
I  brilliance  of  Don  Juan.  Yet  even  Byron 
1  fell  into  disrepnte  with  a  generation  that 
delighted  in  Christopher  North,  and  clani- 
i  ored  for  a  complete  reversal  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  once  passed  on  the  Bard  of  Kydal. 
Miss  Austen's  realism  went,  at  least,  far 
enough  for  artistic  purposes  ;  but  even  her 
finest  touches  would,  doubtless,  seem 
coarse  and  conventional  to  the  microscopic 
gravers  of  our  own  day.  We  are  wan¬ 
dering  further  and  further  from  that  hap- 
'  py  ine.an  which  finds  in  art  the  purest  ex- 
I  pression  of  nature.  Scouting  all  pa.st  mica 
j  and  stand.ards,  with  no  eye  for  judging 
j  distance,  no  ear  for  general  harmony,  not 
!  much  feeling  for  grand  forms  and  large 
j  prospects,  we  cram  our  wallets  with  the 
'  strangest  medley  of  weeds  and  wild  flow- 
'  Cl’S,  only  to  offer  them  just  as  they  are, 
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unpicked  and  unassorted,  to  the  gaze  .and 
custom  of  admiring  by-standers.  The 
fruits  of  our  labor  are  seldom  rich  or  rare ; 
but  our  own  h.ands  have  plucked  them  out 
of  the  corners  where  they  re.ally  grew. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  ultr.a-real- 
istic  spirit  taints  nearly  .all  the  popubar 
writing  of  onr  d.ay,  from  Macaulay’s  His¬ 
tory  to  Adam  Bede.  Many  an  author  of 
the  highest  name,  or  the  fairest  promise, 
seems  to  write  as  if  all  excellence  lay  in 
being  over-minute.  Either  the  subject, 
or  bis  treatment  of  it,  or  both  together, 
are  very  small.  It  is  not  in  p.ainting  alone 
that  so-called  pre-Ilaphaelite  principles 
have  become  the  rage — confounding  small 
things  with  great,  and  outraging  all  rules 
of  fitness,  unity,  and  right  perspective. 
The  muse  of  history  seems  to  delight  in 
wielding  the  brush  of  Teniers  .alternately  i 
with  th.at  of  Mr.  Millais.  She  requires  j 
four  thick  octavo  volumes  to  condense 
some  ten  years  of  a  nation’s  life.  Bio¬ 
graphers  are  yet  more  merciless,  <levoting  [ 
their  two  or  three  volumes  to  the  life  of  | 
somebody  whose  epit.aph  would  h.avc  told 
Jts  all  we  care  to  know.  Onr  modern 
books  of  travel  abound  in  graphic  touches 
regarding  the  travelers  themselves  ;  their 
personal  Inabits ;  the  time  they  toolc  on 
their  journey;  the  hotels  they  liked  or 
disliked  ;  and  the  company  they  met 
therein.  But  it  is  mainly  in  the  field  of 
fiction  that  our  rage  for  every-day  trifles 
and  low  life  runs  clearly  Avildcst.  To 
judge,  indeed,  from  most  of  our  favorite 
novels,  nothing  thought,  s.aid,  or  done,  by 
the  smallest  child,  or  the  poorest  old  dul¬ 
lard,  can  be  too  mean  for  our  instruction  ; 
too  trifling  for  artistic  effect.  It  is  no 
longer  our  children  only  who  sit  down  and 
write  little  stories,  detailing  every  tiling 
that  happens  from  hour  to  hour;  what 
they  had  for  breakfast ;  how  often  the 
governess  scolded  them ;  how  many  sugar¬ 
plums  they  were  allowed  to  cat  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  (irown-up  men  and  women  are 
not  ash.amed  to  aculrcss  their  grown-up 
readers  in  a  style  more  carefully  childish 
than  Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  used  to 
address  the  Inn  s  and  girls  of  her  own  day. 
We  have  exchanged  the  manly  faro  which 
satisfied  our  forefathers  for  the  small-beer 
of  BVarnhy  Parsonage,  and  the  water- 
gruel  of  the  Daisy  Chain.  Even  the  lotv 
life,  which  might  furnish  some  startling 
lights  and  shades  to  a  powerful  artist,  is 
generally  drawn  with  such  accurate  tame¬ 
ness,  as  ouly  to  arouse,  in  a  skeptical 


reader,  the  notion  that  it  must  bo  exceed¬ 
ingly  dull,  if  not  inevit.ably  brutish. 

lu  spite  of  George  Eliot’s  great  talents 
and  growing  influence,  her  own  writings 
warn  us  against  the  unsoundness  of  that 
stooping  realism,  that  taste  for  small 
things  merely  as  small,  which,  in  her  Ijist 
novel,  she  Inos  deliberately  set  herself  to 
uphold.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  ruined 
huts  on  the  Rhone  .arc  not  less  worthy  of 
our  notice  than  ruined  castles  on  the 
Rhine.  Our  hearts  and  eyes  will  teach  us 
the  contrary,  as  surely  as  they  bid  us  turn 
from  yonder  dung-hill  to  those  far  blue 
hills  behind.  W ordsworth  m.ay,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  considered  true  to  nature ;  but  is 
not  Byron,  or  Shaks]>eare,  far  truer  ?  If 
poetry  be,  as  we  think,  but  the  highest 
expression  of  all  truth,  can  we  doubt  th.at 
he  is  the  best  jmet — in  other  words,  the 
most  skillful  artist — who,  combining  the 
largest  range  of  emotional  insight  with 
the  keenest  humor  for  characteristic  trifles, 
can  work  out  a  harmonious  suggestive 
whole,  by  dint  of  a  few  well  phaced  touch¬ 
es,  and  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  tell¬ 
ing  details  ?  Art  shouhl  neither  soar  too 
high  above  our  common  nature,  nor  creep 
too  far  among  its  lowermost  recesses.  If 
man  be  indeed  the  me.asure  of  all  things, 
let  us,  at  least,  be  careful  by  what  stand¬ 
ards  we  measure  himself.  We  may  do 
full  justice  to  all  parts  of  God’s  creation, 

[  without  loweritig  Guliiver  to  a  pigmy,  or 
!  raising  him  into  a  giant.  By  too  much 
I  poring  over  mere  trifles  the  keenest  eye¬ 
sight  will  grow  dim  to  the  plainest  bear¬ 
ings  .and  most  prominent  virtues  of  larger 
things.  lie  who  is  always  stooping, 
comes,  in  time,  to  lose  the  power  of  walk¬ 
ing  upright.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  human  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  or 
that  great  CA'cnts  spring  from  trivial 
causes ;  but  art  is  not  life,  only  the  essence 
or  general  sum  of  it ;  and  there  is  after  all 
a  difference,  which  thousands  of  us  can 
feel,  if  only  hundreds  can  undcrst.and,  be¬ 
tween  a  fruit-piece,  painted  never  so  skill¬ 
fully,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  and  a  landscape 
glorified  by  Turner  ;  between  a  picture  of 
Dutch  boors  making  merry,  and  Guido’s 
picture  of  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  most  pro8.aic 
of  modern  poets,  that  there  is  nothing 
gre.at  or  small.  Whatever  grains  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  such  a  dictum,  it  is  enough 
to  reply,  th.at  men  are  not  .all  entomol¬ 
ogists;  nor  is  human  knowledge  syn¬ 
onymous  with  omniscience.  Our  highest 
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stand-points  rise  bnt  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  levels ;  our  farthest  horizon 
ranges  but  a  few  miles  beyond  ourselves. 
Within  these  limits  we  are  aware  of  mark¬ 
ed  diflferences  which  escape  alike  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  mole,  and  the  eyes  of  a  trav¬ 
eler  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain, 
or  lost  to  sight  in  a  balloon  beyond  the 
clouds.  In  the  eyes  of  all  but  mere  ento¬ 
mologists  or  over-zealous  disciples  of  Mr. 
lluskin,  there  are  certain  clear  degrees  of 
comparison,  which  express  the  difference 
between  certain  things.  By  some  hidden 
law  of  natural  selection,  we  usually  think 
of  an  elephant  as  being,  what  science  also 
proves  him,  a  nobler  animal  than  a  flea. 
Men  were  in  the  h.abit  of  feeling,  long  be¬ 
fore  science  had  pointed  out  to  them,  their 
inborn  superiority  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  There  maybe  a  world  of  minute  mar¬ 
vels  in  a  wee  patch  of  green-sward,  or  a  few 
drops  of  dirty  water ;  but  for  purpose.s  of 
art  w’c  prefer  a  striking  landscajK;  or  an 
expressive  human  face.  The  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  a  single  stone  may  send  Mr. 
liuskin  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  but 
most  of  us  would  much  rather  look  at 
Tintcm  Abbey,  or  the  Bock  of  (iibraltar. 
Few  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  hold  that 
a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  ranked  no 
higher  in  the  scale  of  hum.anity  than  a 
heavy-witted  clodhopper,  or  even  a  hard¬ 
hitting  Tom  S.ayerB. 

‘‘The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center. 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place.” 

And  the  poet’s  wisdom  merely  points 
out  the  goal  to  which  all  natural  science 
seems  inevitably  rising.  The  true  artist 
ignores  no  rules  of  right  perspective,  nor 
chooses  his  theme  without  some  regard  to 
its  general  fitness,  some  skill  in  seizing  on 
the  most  effective  point  of  view.  With 
all  nature  lying  round  him,  whence  to 
choose,  he  will  not  overlook  the  beauty 
that  haunts  his  steps  on  all  sides,  for  the 
uglinesss  that  lurks  in  foul  alleys,  and 
peers  out  from  untrodden  by-ways.  Too 
truthful  to  alter  nature  as  she  really 
shows  herself  from  any  given  point  at 
any  given  moment,  he  will  not  paint  a 
tree  in  the  far  background  as  distinctly  as 
one  immediately  before  him ;  nor  will  he 
seek  to  draw  our  attention  too  much 
from  the  central  figures  to  the  elaborate 
finish  of  accessory  details.  In  looking  at 
his  work  we  shall  not  be  puzzled  to  guess 
its  apparent  meaning  ;  to  tell  what  things 


are  near,  and  what  far ;  to  distinguish  lx>- 
tween  essentials  and  adjuncts,  hollows 
and  projections,  lights  and  shades.  In 
striving  to  be  real,  such  a  worker  never 
ceases  to  be  natural ;  loves  not  to  paint  a 
dwarf  in  preference  to  a  man  of  fair  size, 
or  a  monster  of  ugliness  rather  than  a 
shape  of  average  beauty. 

Genius  can  weave  a  halo  round  the  sim¬ 
plest  characters  and  the  homeliest  scenes. 
At  her  command  we  grieve  for  the  trials 
of  worthy  Dr.  Primrose ;  or  look  kindly 
on  the  loves  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  rus¬ 
tic  Fanny.  Dobbin’s  unswerving  coji- 
stancy  and  quiet  manlines.s  choke  down 
the  remembrance  of  his  ungainly  figure, 
and  William  Waife  keeps  his  hold  on  our 
hearts,  even  Avhile  rutuor  prates  her  loiul- 
est  against  his  fair  fame.  We  .‘ulmire  the 
simple  grandeur  of  Tregarva,  and  enjoy 
a  good-humored  laugh  at  the  intense  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  effect  produced  arises 
mainly  from  a  careful  reticence,  a  quiet 
slurring  of  the  homelier  details,  or  a  skill¬ 
ful  heightening  of  the  more  char.acteristic. 
In  re.al  life,  the  odds  are  that  Fanny 
would  have  been  less  beautiful,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  much  le.ss  amusingly  absurd, 
than  they  appear  in  print.  Yet  few  will 
deny,  we  think,  that  such  portraits  gain, 
in  graphic  interest,  more  than  they  lose 
in  photographic  literalness.  With  all  his 
masterly  workmanship,  Mr.  TIumkeray 
has  won  but  a  barren  triumph  in  his  de¬ 
lineation  of  Amelia.  There  are  many 
readers  who  would  have  liked  the  Vicar 
of  Wal:efeld  just  as  well  had  his  ser¬ 
mon  not  been  given  in  full.  A  like  ob¬ 
jection  might  be  raised  against  the  ser¬ 
mons  printed  in  J/y  Novd  and  Adam 
Bede.  Insufterably  dull,  to  our  thinking, 
are  some  of  those  pa8.sage8  in  George  Eli¬ 
ot’s  novels,  which  her  numerous  admirers 
of  the  fair  sex  are  wont  to  cry  up  for 
their  special  truthfulness.  We  laugh  at 
Mrs.  Nicklebj’,  but  can  only  yawn  over 
Mrs.  Poyser.  The  latter  may  be  drawn 
more  outwardly  true  to  life ;  but  what 
good  or  pleasure  can  the  reader  gain 
from  studying  her  small  ways,  and  listen¬ 
ing  ever  so  patiently  to  her  small  talk  ? 
If  Milton  sometimes  crawls,  and  Scott’s 
fancy  droops  with  over-work,  poets  and 
novelists  of  less  undoubted  genius  have 
no  such  plea  as  theirs  for  failing  to  give 
us  our  due  share  of  mental  amusement. 
Instead  of  boring  us  themselves,  it  is 
their  first  business  to  supply  us  with  an 
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agree.'ible  relief  from  the  bores  of  our 
actuni  every-day  life.  The  fault,  which  al¬ 
most  becomes  a  beauty,  in  the  pages  of  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Dickens,  is  simply  a  nui¬ 
sance,  when  it  pervades  the  works  of 
second  or  third  rate  authors.  What 
rational  being  really  cares  to  see  the 
every-d.ay  talk  of  a  set  of  coinmon-jdace 
|>eople,  high  or  low,  repeated  word  for 
word,  with  all  its  gushing  pettiness  of 
thought,  and  poorness  of  langu.age,  in 
works  ostensibly  designed  to  interest  and 
amuse  us  ?  Or  what  class  of  readers  can 
it  be,  that  .delights  in  following  the  char¬ 
acters  of  a  story  through  eveiy  inch  of 
their  moral  development;  over  every 
molehill  of  outward  circumstance,  even 
to  the  slightest  motives  for  their  doing 
this,  or  the  pettiest  scruples  that  turn 
them  against  something  else ;  the  doing  or 
neglecting  of  which  is  alike  unimjmrtant. 

If  the  author  of  Adam  Bede  is  too 
fond  of  simple  Dutch  painting,  there  are 
some  of  her  fellow-novelists  who  combine 
the  same  fault  with  a  taste  for  narrow  re¬ 
ligionism  and  “  goody”  prosing,  from 
which  she  herself  is  entirely  free.  With 
every  wish  to  know  more  of  Miss  Yonge, 
we  must  own  to  repe.ated  failures  in  the 
attempts  we  have  made  to  explore  the 
secret  of  her  popularity.  Human  patience 
can  go  very  tar,  but  even  Job  found  him¬ 
self  fairly  beaten  when  his  best  friends 
began  to  preach,  and  scold,  and  use  com¬ 
monplaces  beside  the  mark.  A  didactic 
novel  is  always  an  oftense  against  art,  and 
a  trial  of  our  good  temper,  even  when 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  coated  the  pill  for  us 
Avith  the  honey  of  his  own  alluring  style. 
We  can  forgive  much,  however,  even  to 
the  dogm.atism  of  ]Mr.  Charles  Ileade, 
while  the  torrent  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  elo¬ 
quence  drowns  for  a  Avhile  the  voice  of 
our  choking  reason.  Hut  a  religious 
novel,  especially  one  which  breathes 
throughout  the  n.arrow  formalism  of  a 
sect  that  hopes  to  be  saved  by  its  observ¬ 
ance  of  saints’  days,  its  adoration  of  white 
sniqilices,  and  its  studied  preference  for 
all  exploiled  symbols,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all  those  literary  blundei-s  which  the 
daring  spirit  of  an  ambitious  age  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  m  making  popular.  If  modem 
writers  must  load  their  novels  with  a 
given  quantity  of  special  meanings,  let 
these  be  gathered  at  le.ast  from  any  other 
field  than  the  noi-somo  hunting  ground  of 
religious  trifle-mongers.  Wliatcver  else 
we  may  be  tricked  into  learning  from  the 


pages  of  a  seeming  romance,  the  rubbish 
of  theological  small  talk  had  better  be 
shot  elsewhere. 

If  theological  stories  are  hateful  things, 
novels  with  a  purpose  are  nuisances  of  a 
wider  prevalence  and  a  more  inveterate 
dye.  Ill  these  days  no  work  of  fiction 
will  quite  j)ass  muster,  unless  it  hangs  out 
a  heavy  moral  or  two  at  the  ma.st-head  by 
way  of  pacifying  the  mild  religionists, 
who  look  on  light  literature  .as  an  over- 
zealous  schoolma-ster  looks  upon  a  half 
holiday.  Once  on  a  time  the  literary 
workman  aimed  first  of  all  at  making  up 
an  artistic  story,  leaving  the  moral,  .as  it 
seemed,  to  t.ako  care  of  itself.  In  the 
plays  of  Shakspe.are,  the  jKiems  of  Mil- 
ton,  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Walter 
Scott,  the  reader  is  left  at  peHect  liberty 
to  discover  for  himself — 

”  According  as  his  humors  load, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind.” 

Hut  the  current  literature  has  not  much 
to  s.ay  to  such  “  liberal  .applications.” 
Next  to  minuteness,  we  are  all  cxjK'cted 
to  love  a  mor.al.  Let  it  be  never  so  pal¬ 
try,  never  so  prominent,  never  so  Ul-con- 
trived,  still  the  moral  mu.st  have  its  jdacc 
of  honor,  must  show  itself  in  chanacters 
legible  even  by  the  dullest  brain.  The 
old  Greek  choru.s  lives  again,  with  few  if 
.any  of  the  old  redeeming  merits,  in  the 
pages  of  many  a  popular  novel.  Mr. 
Trollope  reg.ale8  ns  with  easy  lessons 
worthy  of  a  yJace  in  some  revised  edition 
of  Mavor’s  Spelling  Hook.  “Westward 
IIo!”  Is  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  moral 
teaching  of  The  Heir  of  Redchjffe. 
Messrs.  Ileade  and  Dickens  range  with 
rather  more  noise  than  wisdom  over  large 
fields  of  i)olitical  and  social  philosophy. 
Even  ?*Ir.  Th.ackeray  has  contrived  to 
sicken  us  Avith  endless  sermons  on  the 
holloAvness  of  all  things  under  the  sun. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  mark  how  gen¬ 
erally  the  novel  has  been  turned  of  late 
into  a  common  sewer  for  .all  kinds  of 
intellectu.al  garbage.  Not  only  arc  we 
forbidden  to  study  for  ourselves  the  mean¬ 
ings  that  crop  out  here  and  there,  as  if  by 
chance,  over  the  surface  of  a  Avell-written 
tale  of  human  life,  but  at  every  step  Ave 
take  forAvard,  the  author,  or  one  of  his 
shadoAvs,  breaks  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  with  some  trite  remark — some 
flimsy'  paradox — some  crude  reflection  on 
quite  irrelevant  things.  Like  some  talka¬ 
tive  old  guide  to  a  favorite  haunt  of 
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modern  pilgrimage,  he  is  determined  to  I 
have  his  say,  no  matter  who  listens  or ! 
what  the  burden  of  his  discourse  may  be 
worth.  Mr.  Trollope,  for  instance,  has  a 
knack  of  pleasant  writing  and  a  power  of 
drawing  what  he  sees,  which  only  make 
ns  the  more  resentful  of  his  repeated  sins  j 
agaitist  the  simplest  articles  of  a  novel- 
reader's  faith.  If  his  earliest  and  best 
writings  are  too  much  interlarded  with 
small  details  and  heaps  of  foreign  matter, 
the  mere  stufiing  of  a  literary  workshop, 
what  shall  we  say  of  JF'ramlei/  Parm^n- 
a^e  P'*  However  anxious  he  may  be  to 
show  off  his  microscopic  knowledge,  and 
air  his  pet  theories  on  every  subject,  he 
may  be  sure  that  no  lasting  fame  can  be 
won  by  stooping  to  pour  out  [)age  on 

f)age  of  the  prosing  goodincss,  that  makes 
lis  last  story  read  almost  like  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

The  same  causes  that  w'idon  the  field  of 
a  novelist’s  ingenuity  impart  something  of 
a  doubtful  flavor  to  many  other  samples 
of  modern  literature.  Poetry,  history, 
biography,  travels,  all  seem  to  run  into 
and  change  places  with  each  other  in  some 
mysterious  way.  In  seeking  to  realize  the 
life  of  a  particular  age,  nation,  or  man,  a 
modern  author  seems  at  first  glance  to 
combine  in  one  person  nearly  all  the 
qualities  which  liasselas  thought  necessa¬ 
ry  to  make  up  a  true  poet.  At  any  rate, 
the  bare  result  is  that  we  seldom  get  any 
thing  like  an  artistic  work  in  any  of  the 
departments  aforenamed.  The  affectation 
of  fullness,  itself  arising  out  of  our  exces¬ 
sive  realism,  has  been  carried  to  so  absurd 
a  length  that  a  new  book  seldom  is  what 
it  pui-ports  to  be.  Instead  of  a  succinct 
yet  finisheil  biography,  we  have  the  “  Life 
and  Times  ”  of  some  dead  celebrity,  w’hose 
personal  existence,  itself  perhaps  eked  out 
by  m.any  p.ages  of  shadowy  conjecture,  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  coeval  history 
like  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay ;  or  else  it  is 
a  mere  reprint  of  private  journals  and  let¬ 
ters  of  all  kinds,  tagged  together  by  a  few 
lines  of  editorial  comment,  from  which  we 
learn  but  little  that  we  sought,  and  more 
than  we  like  to  know.  If  we  take  up  a 
history,  the  ch.ances  are  th.at  it  reads  like 
a  series  of  essays,  political,  antiquarian, 
philosophical,  touched  up  wdth  moral 
common-places,  and  relieved  by  a  some¬ 
what  picturesque  setting  of  very  small  and 
sometimes  fanciful  det-ails  ;  or  else  we  .are 
t  reated  to  a  running  fire  of  grimly  humor¬ 
ous  sarcasms  and  quaintly-worded  apos¬ 
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trophes,  pl.aying  round  and  round  a  small 
body  of  meager  incidents,  supported  here 
and  there  by  some  scene  of  stirring  inte¬ 
rest,  some  form  of  special  dignity,  which 
the  author  has  painted  with  a  force  and 
fullness  not  alw'ays  warranted  by  his  fiicts. 
In  the  one  case  history  wears  a  poetic,  in 
the  other  a  m.agaziue-writer’s  garb.  Our 
poeiry  is  often  little  better  than  rhymed 
or  rhythmical — sometimes  hardly  rhyth¬ 
mical — essays  on  leading  topics  of  the 
hour ;  or  else  it  is  a  mere  bundle  of  dis¬ 
jointed  utterances,  oracular  in  sound  and 
rich  enough  in  ornament,  but  remarkably 
slight  of  texture,  and  obscure,  strained,  or 
crude  of  meaning.  As  the  Britons  aj>- 
pealed  to  Kome  to  save  them  from  choos¬ 
ing  between  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  sea,  we  too  in  these 
days  are  gkad  to  fall  back  on  Tennyson  as 
a  refuge  alike  from  the  j)oetic  rhapsodies 
of  Alexander  Smith  .and  the  unpoetic  in¬ 
digestible  hodge-podge  of  Aurora  I^eigh. 

This  latter  poem  is  a  woful  instance  of 
blind  rebellion  against  good  old  rules  of 
poetic  art.  In  it  the  greatest  poetess  of 
our  day  has  wasted  her  time  and  strength 
in  tackling  wind-mills  under  conditions  the 
most  fitted  to  insure  her  defeat.  Fired  by 
a  lofty  ambition  to  achieve  a  triumph  in 
fields  from  which  the  gre.atest  poet  of  our 
day  has  more  wisely  kept  aloof,  endowed 
with  no  small  share  of  poetic  insight  and 
picturesque  word-power,  aided  by  a  very 
masculine  culture  and  ripe  ex|)crience,  she 
has  striven,  in  the  roughest  of  rough 
verse,  and  the  queerest  mixture  of  incon¬ 
gruous  styles,  to  show  forth  a  new’,  true, 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  things 
that  most  strike  her  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  modern  life.  In  working  out  a 
moral  .akin  to  th.at  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  beau¬ 
tiful  medley,  77«5  Princess,  ^Irs.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  only  succeeded  in  proving  that 
marriage  has  not  improved  her  heroine’s 
poetr)'.  The  effort  to  strike  out  some¬ 
thing  new  and  worthy  of  the  present  age 
has  ended  for  the  most  part  in  outrageous¬ 
ly  forced  conceits,  in  similes  run  to  death, 
in  passages  overcrowded  with  petty  de¬ 
tails,  and  blow’ll  out  with  half-childish 
talk,  in  pages  of  ill-timed  or  wholly  need¬ 
less  compilation,  from  lcr.ding  articles,  po¬ 
lice  reports,  and  letters  to  the  Times. 
Even  the  parts  that  most  remind  us  of  her 
former  self  arc  marred  by  the  coarse  and 
extravagant  wordiness  of  her  later  style. 
I  In  a  certain  sense,  not  wholly  agreeable 
I  perhaps  to  her  own  desires,  she  has  really 
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jrivcii  U8  a  full  epitome  of  the  more  pecu¬ 
liar  aspects  of  an  age  impatient  of  olden 
usages,  and  proud,  as  clever  boys  are,  of 
its  own  superior  knowledge;  an  age  con¬ 
scious  of  its  power  to  do  great  things,  yet 
hardly  knowing  how  to  do  them,  and  jmz- 
zled  by  the  choice  of  so  many  things  to  do ; 
an  ago  of  universal  rushing  to  and  fro,  of 
eager  groping  after  small  results,  of  child¬ 
like  interest  in  every  thing  done  or  spoken 
any  where  from  day  to  day.  Ibit  to  those 
who  .ask  for  some  true  poem  that  shall  re¬ 
flect  the  spirit  of  their  ago  in  its  full  height 
and  breadth,  in  its  purer  moments  .and  its 
stronger  efforts,  in  its  truest  relations  with 
the  future  and  the  past,  we  should 
recommend  perhaps  The  Priiicesa,  or 
In  Alcmoriam  /  certainly  not  Aurora 
Lcirfh. 

Above  all  other  faults,  what  most  of¬ 
fends  ns  in  writers  of  this  and  many  .anoth¬ 
er  school,  is  their  excessive  redund.ancy 
both  of  words  and  matter.  To  give  too 
much  indeed  of  every  thing  but  the  best 
is  tlie  foremost  vice  of  our  latest  literature. 
For  a  silent  nation,  we  English  are  .ab¬ 
surdly  talkative  in  print.  W e  think  as  it 
were  aloud  in  the  weakest  and  crudest 
way,  shooting  however  wildly  at  every 
topic  th.at  springs  up  for  the  nonce  before 
us,  ami  wasting  much  powder  on  seeming 
])lieasants  only  to  bring  down  ]»erh.aps  a 
paltry  crow.  The  h.a]tpiest  thoughts  are 
spun  out  into  the  slenderest  tissues,  beau¬ 
tiful  sometimes  as  the  rainbow’,  but  com¬ 
monly  quite  as  frail.  lu-stead  of  showing 
final  results,  we  travel  wearily  through 
intermediate  processes,  like  simple  old 
countryfolk  who  can  only  tell  you  a  story 
in  their  own  rotmd.about  way.  Words, 
words,  words,  preached  or  printed,  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  right  or  wrong, 
are  the  daily  breath  of  our  nostrils.  The 
])ress  and  the  lecture-room  have  become 
as  dustholes,  into  whicli  the  wa.ste  ener¬ 
gies  of  any  one  who  thinks  he  may  have 
something  to  s.ay  are  continually  thrown. 
We  write  and  speak  as  if  language  were 
only  meant  to  cover  the  want  of  thought, 
as  if  tares  and  jwppies  were  the  things  to 
pray  for  rather  than  the  whe.at  they  over¬ 
run.  In  our  unreasoning  worship  of  pure 
nature,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  na¬ 
ture  alone  will  never  clear  our  gardens  of 
weeds,  or  avert  the  usual  results  of  a  bad 
soil  or  careless  husbandry. 

Much,  indeed,  of  this  epidemic  word- 
flow  may  bo  the  natural  fruits  not  only  of 
our  realistic  tendencies  but  of  all  those 


material  .aids  which  modern  science  has 
held  forth  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
cr.aving8  of  a  civilized  people,  and  through 
w'hich  those  very  tendencies  may  have 
taken  a  more  decided  shape.  In  these 
days  everybody  learns  to  read,  and  books 
are  written  to  pleiise  everybody.  Babes 
in  polite  learning  and  mental  culture  re¬ 
quire  te.achers  of  another  sort  th.an  stronger 
men.  No  one  would  seek  in  the  London 
Journal  or  the  Pamily  Herald  for  line 
8.amples  of  close  reasoning  or  careful  Eng¬ 
lish.  Lecturers  like  Dr.  Cumming,  and 
philo.sopher3  like  Mr.  Tuf>per,  appeal  to  a 
class  of  intellects  not  yet  ripe  tor  more 
substanti.'d  food.  Macaul.ay  has  a  larger 
public  than  Carlyle  or  Ilallam,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson  counts,  or  did  count,  fewer  readers 
than  Longfellow.  The  penny-a-liner’s  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dre.adful  acciilent  or  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  occurrence  has  its  charm  for  many 
who  would  be  slow'  to  aj»preciate  the 
beauties  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Time*. 
In  the  latter  iigain  there  are  faults  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  writings 
got  up  from  day  to  day  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  tickle  the  palates  of  a  busy,  cu¬ 
rious,  and  not  very  Atlienian  crowd.  For 
one  who  appreciates  the  logical  closeness 
of  an  es.s.ay  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  the  original  yet 
classic  grace  of  a  sermon  by  the  late  Sir. 
Robertson,  there  are  twenty  who  enjoy 
the  v.ague  gr.mdiloquence  of  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming,  and  a  hundred  w’ho  draw’  their  chief 
nourishment  from  the  slipshod  prolixities 
of  Mr.  Sala  and  his  colleagues  of  the  funny 
school.  Difl’erences  of  taste  and  mental 
caliber  there  always  are  and  must  be  ;  but 
in  this  gr.and  era  of  sloppy  literature  au¬ 
thors  of  every  kind  and  sh.ade  of  excel¬ 
lence  seem  bent  on  writing  down  to  one 
uniform  level  of  redundant  smarttiess  and 
impertinent  small-talk.  To  spin  out  a 
given  thought  or  topic  to  a  most  outra¬ 
geous  length  luis  certainly  become  the 
rule.  Matter  enough  for  a  short  tale  or  a 
single  css.ay  is  commonly  spread  over  one 
or  more  octavo  volumes.  Few  even  of 
our  best  writers  seem  able  to  assimilate 
their  food,  or  know  exactly  W'hen  to  have 
done,  or  wh.at  to  leave  out.  It  is  not  in 
parliament  alone  that  the  patriot  is  prone 
to  lose  himself  in  the  placeman.  What¬ 
ever  amount  of  self-discipline  and  stern 
allegiance  to  his  art  an  author  may  show 
at  flrst,  he  is  almost  sure  to  succumb  in 
due  time  to  the  temptations  held  out  by 
pressing  publishers,  a  contented  public, 
i  and  over-lenient  critics.  He  is  expected 
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to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of  sheets  with 
so  many  lines  of  printed  matter,  which  his 
readers  rush  to  contemplate  with  eyes  yet 
dimmed  by  the  luster  of  bis  former  achieve¬ 
ments.  Criticism  cries  aloud  at  the  finer 
{Missni^es,  and  for  fear  of  being  called  too 
critical,  keeps  a  reverent  silence  over  the 
many  blots.  Only  if  these  should  be  very 
glaring  or  very  numerous,  will  it  have 
courage  to  whisper  a  faint  prayer  for  some 
small  improvement  next  time. 

Our  current  literature  shows  all  the 
rankness  of  a  wild  Indian  garden  com¬ 
pared  with  the  harmonious,  if  elaborate, 
trimness  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
many  respects  the  iiter.ary  glories  of  that 
period  have  yet  to  be  surpassed.  Swift, 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  Addison  still  hold 
their  ground.  !Many  of  us  are  prone 
enough  to  sneer  at  Pope’s  unceasing  glit¬ 
ter  and  .Tohnson’s  labored  autithe.ses  ;  but 
the  polished  strength  of  the  one  and  the 
sturdy  sense  of  the  other  might  ofler  a 
useful  lesson  to  most  of  our  favorite  writ¬ 
ers,  whether  in  verse  or  ]>rose.  Had  iMr. 
Thackeray  .and  Mr.  Dickens  written  less 
and  written  more  carefully,  they  might 
have  left  but  few  laurels  on  the  brows  of 
Fielding  and  Defoe ;  but  the  author  of 
Bamaby  Budge  luas  never  realized  the  | 
promise  of  a  genius  more  varied  than  De¬ 
foe’s,  while  Vor  sustained  closeness  of 
thought  and  artistic  completeness,  Joseph  ' 
Andrews  and  Jonathan  Wild  must  still 
rank  above  Barry  I/yndon  or  Vanity 
Bair.  Burke  and  Gibbon  still  keep  their 
distance  from  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr. 
Ruskin ;  modern  historisins  have  utterly 
failed  in  superseding  Hume;  and  our 
late.st  critics  may  still  despair  of  rivaling 
the  rich  music  and  clear  meanings  of  Dry- 
den’s  prose.  If  we  have  our  special  beau¬ 
ties  they  are  more  than  b.al.anced  by  our 
speci.al  faults.  Large  fields  of  literary  en¬ 
terprise  have  been  opened  out  to  u.s,  but 
like  the  first  immigrants  into  a  new  “  dig- 
gin’s,”  the  workers  are  very  numerous,  ill- 
trained,  eager  only  for  immediate  succes.s. 
There  are  floating,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of 
this  age,  more  elements  of  the  highest 
poetry  than  ever  wore  dreamed  of  by  the 
cotemporaries  of  Dryden  or  Pope ;  str.ay 
thoughts  of  exquisite  beauty  keep  ringing 
out  of  the  hubbub  of  myriad  daily  songs  ; 
and  yet  in  respect  of  artistic  form,  con¬ 
ciseness,  and  coherence,  we  can  hardly 
point  to  one  recent  poem  comparable 
either  with  Alexander'^s  Feast  or  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Novels  in  rhyme 
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and  versified  p<amphlcts,  or  common-place 
books,  turned  all  standing  into  so-called 
epics,  are  feats  of  cleverness  quite  peculiar 
to  the  present  age. 

True  art  in  things  literary  insists  on  a 
largo  reserve  of  silence,  on  leaving  much 
to  the  reader's  intellect,  .and  more  perh.aps 
to  his  imagiiuation.  But  with  us  every 
thing  must  be  explained  or  illustnated  un¬ 
til  we  have  lost  sight  of  tlie  original  mean¬ 
ing,  or  have  lost  all  inducement  to  think 
it  over  for  ourselves.  The  simplest  state¬ 
ment  is  follow'cd  by  a  long  train  of  evi¬ 
dent  reasons,  or  clothed  in  a  haze  of  need- 
lc.ss  imagery,  through  w’hich  a  curious 
re.ader  is  often  hard  put  to  m.ake  out  the 
centnal  idea.  The  happiest  touch  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  additional  touches.  In  Aurora 
I^eigh.,  for  instance,  are  some’  pretty  lines 
about  a  b.aby  who  calls  the  heroine  “  Alo- 
la.”  Tliis,  if  small,  is  .at  least  telling.  But, 
as  if  to  undo  her  own  work,  the  writer  in¬ 
sists  on  searching  out  the  most  fantastic 
reason  where  none  at  all  was  required,  for 
a  name  so  altered,  the  little  creature  be¬ 
ing  drawn  .as 

“Stripping  off 

Tho  ro-sc  like  thom.s,  to  make  it  smooth  enough 
To  take  between  his  dainty  milk-fed  lips.” 

In  another  passage  we  find  the  earth 
described  as  shut  up  by  Adam  “like  a 
fakir  in  a  box  left  too  long  buried,”  and 
there  rem.ainiug  “  stiff  and  dry  ”  till  Christ 
the  Lord  came  down, 

“Unlocked  the  doors,  forced  open  the  blank 
eyes, 

And  used  his  kingly  chrism  to  straighten  out 
The  leathery  tongue  turned  back  into  the  throat” 

A  little  before  the  same  writer  hail 
worked  out  the  notion  of  a  town  seething 
“  in  this  Modac.an  boilpot  of  the  sun,”  by 
telling  us  how 

“  The  patient  hills  arc  bubbling  round 
As  if  a  prick  would  leave  them  flat 

A  fancy  which,  letting  .alone  its  down¬ 
right  co.arseness,  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  image  of  a  “  boilpot,” 
not  by  the  natural  appearance  of  a  hill  un¬ 
der  the  hottest  sun.  Here  we  have  tho 
fault  of  needless  illustration  heightened 
by  a  conceit  as  vulgar  as  it  is  unnatural ; 
while  the  graphic  particulars  .accomp.any- 
ing  the  image  of  the  dead  fakir  have  no 
plea  of  necessity  to  warrant  the  excess  of 
that  coarse  repulsivencss  which  so  often 
obtrudes  itself  on  us  throughout  the  poem. 

Mr.  Th.ackeray’s  illustrations  are  never 
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so  nasty,  but  ofton  quite  as  overdone.  ] 
We  had  something  too  much  of  tiiein  even 
in  Vanity  Vair^  and  now  wo  have  great¬ 
ly  too  much  of  them  in  27t€  Virginians. 
Fine-spun  sentiment,  clothed  in  language 
.such  as  he  alone  can  we.ave,  is  to  him  as 
fatal  an  attraction  as  were  to  Harry  War¬ 
rington  “  those  ehlerly  orbs  ”  into  which 
ho  once  loved  to  gaze.  The  much  quoted 
passage  wherein  Maria’s  eyes  are  lilcened 
to  “  two  iish-pools  irradiated  by  a  pair  of 
stars,”  dazzles  the  mind  with  a  swift  suc¬ 
cession  of  graphic  images,  each  in  itself 
appropriate  to  the  m.ain  idea,  but  all  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  confused,  weak,  and  mo¬ 
notonous  rhapsody  on  a  theme  not  over- 
new,  nor  very  fruitful  of  varied  illustra¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  its  clear 
ness  of  method  and  neatness  of  e.\pres.sion, 
Mticaulay’s  style  is  weakened  not  only  by 
the  excess  of  small  details,  but  yet  more 
by  the  wordiness  th.at  comes  of  too  great 
a  zeal  for  clear  writing.  Sparing  enough 
of  illustration,  he  is  lavish  in  the  use  of 
recurring  words  and  phrases  where  other 
writers  would  employ  a  simple  pronoun  ; 
while  the  c.are  he  takes  for  our  mental 
comfort  is  always  blinding  him  to  the  fact 
that  an  average  rc.ader  has  no  more  need 
to  be  taken  at  every  moment  through  the 
e.arlier  stages  of  some  obvious  argument, 
than  a  fair  scholar  has  need  to  parse  every 
word  in  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence,  or 
than  a  fair  soldier  has  to  go  through  his 
facings  every  time  he  turns  out  for  exer¬ 
cise  parade. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  pl.ague  of 
words  is  almost  sure  to  greet  us  at  every 
turn.  In  MaoauLay  showing  its  logical,  in 
Thackeray  its  illustrative  side,  it  becomes 
grotesquely  passiomate  in  Carlyle ;  peeps 
out,  in  excessive  tears  or  laughter,  from 
the  pages  of  Dickens.  Turning  to  liulwer 
Lytton,  we  find  it  there  in  the  shape  of 
endless  fine  writing ;  in  each  new  volume 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  it  spreads  more  and  more 
fat.ally,  under  the  cloak  of  a  sentimental 
re.alism.  It  bre.aks  out  even  through  the 
manly  utterances  of  Mr.  Kingsley ;  and 
lessens  our  enjoyment  of  the  later  works 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Mulock. 
With  all  their  artistic  excellence,  the  two 
writers  last  named  are  somewhat  too  fond 
of  sentimental  trifling.  In  Transforma¬ 
tion  this  weakness  becomes  painfully  glar¬ 
ing.  It  lends  to  many  of  the  author’s 
imaginings  a  most  artificial  and  sickly  hue ; 
.as  if  his  thoughts  had  really  been  stretch¬ 
ed  on  the  r.ack,  and  this  was  all  he  could 


get  out  of  them ;  as  if,  in  straining  to  be 
original,  he  had  forgotten  to  be  natural, 
fresh,  and  true.  In  reading  Dickens  we 
continually  meet  W’ith  expressions  so  hap- 
j  py  that  we  wonder  they  never  flashed  on 
us  before.  But  Hawthorne  seldom  hits 
the  central  mark  of  our  healthier  humors. 
Too  often  are  we  fain  to  admire  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  similes  rather  for  their  clever¬ 
ness  than  for  their  essential  truth.  In 
wh.at  mind,  for  instance,  of  moder.ately 
healthy  tone,  would  “the  ponderous  dura¬ 
bility”  of  a])ile  of  huge  immemori.al  build¬ 
ings,  now  nearly  if  not  qtiite  tenantlcss, 
awaken  distress :  not  because  they  have 
outlasted  their  olden  inmates,  but  because 
they  suggest  “  the  idea  that  they  never 
can  fall — never  crumble  away — never  be 
less  fit  than  now  for  human  habitation  ?” 
Sometimes  a  happy  thought  is  beaten  out 
much  too  thin,  or  hung  round  with  a 
fringe  of  Brummagem  conceits  or  strained 
deductions.  At  other  limes  a  dyspeptic 
fancy  leiids  the  writer  into  a  philosophical 
mare’s-nest,  or  a  moral  unlikelihood.  Hil¬ 
da  and  Kenyon  are  suj)posed  to  be  two 
rational,  thoughtful,  art-loving  American 
Protestants  ;  and  yet,  when  Kenyon  puts 
forth  a  right,  but  rather  old  suggestion 
about  sin  being  “  like  sorrow,  merely  an 
element  of  human  educjition,  through 
which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer 
state  than  we  could  otherwise  have  .attain¬ 
ed,”  the  pure  hearted  Christian  maiden 
starts  back  with  a  horror  shared  by  her 
lover  himself,  from  a  theory'  on  which  one 
half,  at  least,  of  all  Christian  philosophy 
practically  turns.  And  again  we  find  this 
lonely,  self-contained  young  Puritan  so 
tortured  with  the  knowledge  of  a  crime 
done,  or  rather  sanctioned  by  her  old 
friend  Miriam,  that  she  can  not  walk  round 
St.  Peter’s  without  pouiingher  fe.arful  se¬ 
cret  into  the  ears  of  an  unknown  English 
priest  only  a  minute  before  her  own  lover 
comes  b.aek  to  her  side.  But,  in  truth, 
the  book  itself,  beautifully  Avritten  as  it  is 
throughout,  and  strikingly  beautifid  in  its 
pictures  of  lioinau  scenery',  is  altogether 
a  mist.ake  in  art — an  ill-connected  jumble 
of  travelers’  notes  and  poets’  day-dreams ; 
in  short,  an  unflattering  sample  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  modern  modes  of  book¬ 
making  can  tamper  with  the  innate  noble¬ 
ness  of  a  true  genius. 

In  A  Life  for  a  Life,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sentiment,  if  sometimes  maudlin,  is 
never  wholly  diseased.  It  seems  to  flow 
at  times,  indeed,  too  largely  from  a  heart 
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of  loving  earnestness  and  instinctive  truth. 
Tlie  author  of  John  Halifax  delights  to 
stir  our  souls  to  honest  emotion  in  behalf 
of  all  good  and  noble  qualities.  Still, 
whether  from  her  natural  bent,  or  the 
stem  requirements  of  the  circulating  li¬ 
brary,  she  is  sometimes  apt  to  give  us 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In  her  latest 
work,  the  sentiment  is  laid  on  always 
carefully,  indeed,  but  oftentimes  much 
too  thick  ;  while  there  is  more  irrelevant 
matter  blended  therewith  than  so  good 
.an  artist  should  have  deigned  to  intro¬ 
duce.  The  very  ^lan  of  working  out  a 
story  by  means  of  two  jwivale  journals, 
seems  of  itself  to  entail  the  insertion  of 
m.any  thoughts  and  ])articular8  which 
even  the  most  minute  oi  feminine  self-con¬ 
fessors  would  never  have  troubled  herself 
to  jot  down.  IIow  many  of  his  own  sex 
would  have  sat  down,  like  Dr.  Urquhart, 
to  discuss  in  their  common-place  books 
the  question,  how  small  an  income  should 
suffice  for  a  single  gcmtleman  ?  Or  would 
any  young  woman,  however  deep  in  love, 
and  drunk  with  the  knowledge  of  being 
loved  again,  sit  up  into  the  small-hours, 
to  pen  such  a  sentence  as  this :  “  And 
yet— oh  me !  it  is  not  wrong,  though  it 
makes  my  cheek  bum  and  my  hand  trem¬ 
ble — ^this  poor  little  Inand.”  Why,  “  poor 
little  hand  ?”  .Again,  Dr.  Urquhart  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  to  tell  all  his  secrets  to  the 
owner  of  said  hand  by  word  of  mouth, 
not  only  Intrusts  them  beforehand  to  his 
all-containing  diary,  but  even  ■w.anders 
away  from  his  theme  into  three  pages  of 
mere  sentiment,  touching  St.  Andrew’s, 
its  cloisters,  its  sea,  and  its  sweethearts. 
At  another  time  the  Doctor  pens  a  minute 
account  of  what  he  did  and  thought  on 
receipt  of  an  urgent  message  from  Theo¬ 
dora  to  come  at  once  and  see  her  father, 
who  “  has  met  w'ith  a  severe  accident.” 
Instead  of  flying  to  her  aid,  he  stops  to 
contemplate  the  lady’s  handwriting,  and 
maunders  through  scver.al  lines  about  the 
firm  heart  guiding  the  shaky  hand.  Then 
only  he  thinks  of  questioning  the  messen¬ 
ger  himself.  Finding  his  lady-love  to  be 
unhurt,  he  “goes  into  his  bedroom  to 
settle  with  himself  what  was  best  to  be 
done.”  Sh.all  he  send  the  .assistant-sur¬ 
geon  ?  It  is  settled,  in  nine  lines,  that  his 
junior  b  not  just  the  right  man  for  a  sick 
lady,  to  wit,  Theodora’s  sister,  who  has 
also  been  hurt.  And  then,  after  all,  “  she 
had  called  on  me^  trusted  im."  So  he 
means  to  go  himself,  after  questioning  Jack 


.again,  and  otherwise  dallying  through  half 
a  p.age.  But  first  he  ha.s  to  unlock  his 
desk,  put  her  letter  into  the  secret  drawer, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  another 
half  page.  Then  comes  a  whole  page  of 
just,  but  mistimed,  reflections,  showing 
that  doctors  need  not  be  materialists. 
And  lastly,  our  bureting  ]>.atience  is  held 
down  on  the  rack  through  yet  another 
page,  while  the  Doctor  describes  his  feel¬ 
ings  during  the  dark  ride  “  in  that  strange, 
wild  night,”  and  the  things  that  strike 
him  on  first  steftping  inside  the  hall-door 
— such  .as  the  old  man’s  stick  in  its  wonted 
corner,  and  the  young  ladies’  hats  hang¬ 
ing  up  on  the  branching  staghorns.  And 
all  this  while  the  poor  old  man  is  lying 
senseless  in  one  room,  his  eldest  daughter, 
badly  hurt,  in  another  ;  Theodora  herself 
being  left  alone  to  direct  the  Irightened 
household,  and  listen,  sick  with  suspense, 
and  faint  with  watching,  for  the  souml  of 
approaching  hoofs. 

What  is  all  this,  we  ask  the  caudid 
reader,  but  so  much  stuffing,  to  make  out 
the  needful  girth  of  a  re.ading-room  hovel? 
This  is  the  sort  of  light  French  faro  on 
which  myriads  of  readers  rush  to  dine ; 
and  which  scores  of  critics  deem  more 
nourishing  than  the  roast-beef  and  plum¬ 
pudding  of  former  days.  Such  solid 
joints  as  Iianhoe  and  Old  Mortalitu  would 
be  eked  out  by  our  present  cooks  into 
half  a  dozen  separate  dishes,  soused  in 
varying  quantities  of  micro.scopic  paint¬ 
ing,  and  flavored  with  any  amount  of 
crude  philosophy.  Mi.ss  Mulock  is  no 
mean  artist,  and  has  painted  on  our  me¬ 
mory  some  noble  scenes ;  but  the  pa.s- 
sages  w’e  have  just  been  dissecting  epito¬ 
mize  not  only  her  peculiar  weaknesses 
but  those  too,  which  especially  belong  to 
writers  of  a  very  different  sehool.  They 
illustrate  less,  indeed,  her  own  manner, 
than  that  of  the  age  she  adorns ;  and, 
tliercfore,  have  we  noticed  so  prominently 
the  wrinkles  on  a  countenance  otherwise 
fair.  Even  in  her  case,  that  which  now 
seems  a  comparative  blemish  may  tjjrn, 
as  elsewhere,  into  a  wasting  and  incurable 
disea.se. 

Condensed  and  truly  graphic  as  he  can 
sometimes  be,  Carlyle  himself  has  a  tire¬ 
some  trick  of  harj)ing  on  some  pet  idea, 
of  bringing  out  again  and  .ag.ain  some 
trifling  trait  of  personal  character,  of 
Launching  forth  on  the  faintest  pretext 
into  a  sea  of  high-sounding  phraseology 
not  very  much  deeper  than  the  “froth 
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ocean  of  printed  speech”  in  which  his 
neighhoi-s  arc  so  8.adly  weltering.  With 
hini  Kobespicrrc  is  always  “  sea-green” 
or  ”  atrabilious  Frederick  William  is 
always  ])oliHhing  up  the  stansas  of  his 
great  i>oem — the  Prussian  army ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Frederick  the  (ireat  Is  nearly  half 
taken  upwith  the  deeds  of  his  forefathers, 
and  with  outrageous  rhapsodies  about  the 
drunken  tyrant  whose  cruelty  had  nearly 
robbed  Prussia  of  her  greatest  sovereign 
and  ^laija  Theresa  of  her  most  dangerous 
enemy.  Ilis  later  writings  teem  ever  | 
more  and  more  with  mere  froth  and  idle  j 
splutterings,  through  which  the  genius  , 
that  inspired  his  word-picture  of  The ' 
French  Revolution  gleams  ever  weaker  ' 
and  more  fitful.  He  has  latterly  become  ! 
the  slave  of  a  cant  as  weansome  as  any  ; 
against  which  he  has  so  loudly  protested ;  | 
while  his  love  of  the  [»icturesque  seems  to  i 
have  led  him  into  trivialities  worthy  of  : 
the  Dryasdusts  at  whom  he  has  often 
sneered.  Time  and  flattery  have  wrought  i 
with  his  natural  fondness  for  things  irreg- ! 
ular  to  cloud  the  utterances  of  a  powerful  ‘ 
intellect  and  weaken  the  movements  of  a  ; 
skillful  pen.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  ' 
writers  of  less  mark  are  rc.ady  enough  to  ' 
eke  out  their  own  diluted  sentences  with  i 
mild  infusions  of  his  weakest  mannerisms,  ! 
much  as  a  set  of  youths  at  school  or  col- 1 
lege  are  wont  to  imitate  the  tone  or  man-  : 
ner  of  him  who  by  force  of  character  or  ! 
wordly  advantage  happens  to  sway  the 
rest.  One  of  the  most  determined  sin 
ners  in  this  way  seems  to  be  the  author 
of  Modern  Painters,  whose  natural  style,  ‘ 
however  weak  and  otherwise  faulty,  ^ 
needs  no  such  questionable  patching  with 
garments  stolen  from  a  very  difterent  ■ 
kind  of  wardrobe.  Other  writers,  such  i 
as  Messrs.  Lewes  and  Kingsley,  may  have  1 
caught  the  fever  for  a  while,  but  i\Ir.  ! 
lluskin  stands  nearly  alone  in  his  unwil  ' 
lingness  to  shake  it  off.  Wordy  aftect.a-  ; 
lion  and  highly-colored  no-meaning  are  j 
trials  enough  lor  a  discreet  admirer,  but  ^ 
what  shall  we  say  to  such  mere  mock-bird 
utterances  as  these?  j 

“  Sir  Joshua  secs  partially,  slightly,  tenderly 
— catches  the  flying  lights  of  things,  the  nio-  ^ 
uientary  glooms :  paints  also  partially,  tenderly,  i 
never  with  half  hLs  strength ;  content  with  un¬ 
certain  visions,  insecure  delights ;  the  truth  not  ! 
precious  nor  significant  to  him,  only  pleasing; 
falsehood  also  pleasurable,  even  useful  on  occa¬ 
sion — must,  however,  be  discreetly  touched, 
just  enough  to  make  all  men  noble,  all  women 
lovely. 
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”  lie  also  [to  wit,  Holbein]  could  feel  his 
strength  coming  from  white  snows  far  off  in 
heaven.  He  also  boro  upon  him  the  purple 
stain  of  the  earth  sorrow.  A  grave  man  know¬ 
ing  what  steps  of  men  keep  time  to  the  chant¬ 
ing  of  Death.  Having  grave  friends  also ;  the 
same  singing  heard  far  off,  it  seems  to  me,  or 
perhaps  even  low  in  the  room,  by  that  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  .  .  .  Nay,  that 

same  soft  Death-music  is  on  the  lips  even  of 
Holbein’s  Madonna.  Who,  among  many,  is  the 
Virgin  you  had  be.st  compare  with  the  oue  before 
whose  image  we  have  stood  so  long.” 

What  Sheridan  8.aid  of  Whitbre.ad’s  fa¬ 
mous  phamix  being  a  poulterer’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  legendary  bird,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  spirit  to  those  minute  descriptions 
of  things  alive  or  dead  which  fill  so  large 
a  space  in  books  of  every  kind.  We  are 
always  looking  at  all  things  with  other 
smaller  eyes  than  those  of  the  patient  all¬ 
combining  artist.  Instead  of  true  pictures 
and  rounded  poems  we  have  no  lack  of 
picturesque  inventories,  antiquari.-in  ram¬ 
bles,  guide-books  of  local  scenery,  show¬ 
men’s  summaries  of  curious  facts,  tabular 
statistics  of  matters  [ihysical  or  metaphys¬ 
ical.  Our  popular  historians  aim  at  rival¬ 
ing  the  light  drawing-room  gossip  of  llor- 
!ice  Walpole  or  the  instructive  paragraphs 
of  the  Uegistrar-Gcneral.  Instead  of  By¬ 
ron’s  graphic  boldness  and  Scott’s  drama¬ 
tic  bread  I  h,  we  get  mainly  revised  edi¬ 
tions  of  (.'rabbe  and' Wordsworth,  relieved 
by  paltry  episodes  of  modern  travel  and 
garnished  with  the  newest  theories  of 
Craniology'  or  the  last  discoveries  in  So¬ 
cial  Science.  Comic  versions  of  serious 
facts  seem  to  alternate  with  serious  rhap¬ 
sodies  on  things  comparatively  small  or 
wholly  laughable.  Mr.  liuskin  fills  a  page 
with  fervent  criticism  of  the  sentiment 
evolved  from  a  painted  onion  or  a  well- 
drawn  flower-stalk.  Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  think  that  we  can  not  realize  for  our¬ 
selves  the  times  and  character  of  George 
I.  without  previously  wading  through 
long  details  about  the  royal  household, 
from  the  First  Lord  in  Waiting  down  to 
the  meanest  scullion.  Half,  at  least,  of 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  fame  as  a  novelist  is  owing 
to  the  length  and  number  of  those  descri{)- 
tive  passages  tvhich  prove,  at  least,  his^ 
skill  in  reproducing  not  only  the  scenes  of 
his  own  travels,  but  those,  too,  of  wliich 
he  can  only  have  written  at  second-hand. 
How  much  capital  has  Mr.  Dickens  not 
made  by  his  humorous  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects  once  reserved  for  the  illustrative 
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genius  of  a  George  Robins?  In  how 
many  novels  of  the  day  are  we  not  wor¬ 
ried  at  every  turn  with  virtual  catalogues 
of  mere  ujtholstery,  and  samples  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  bo¬ 
tanist  or  a  land  surveyor  ?  One  biograph¬ 
er  revels  in  long-drawn  speculations  on 
what  Milton  may  have  thought,  done,  or 
suffered  in  some  particular  spot  during 
some  period  of  which  the  accounts  remain¬ 
ing  to  us  are  particularly  few  and  vague. 
Under  the  plea  of  writing  about  Hogarth 
and  his  times,  another  gentleman  works 
up  a  harlequin  arrangement  of  shreds  and 
patches  taken  from  almost  every  topic  un¬ 
der  the  sun,  and  hanlly  more  perlinc-nt  to 
the  life  of  our  great  English  painter  than 
they  would  be  to  the  history  of  the  Can¬ 
nibal  Islands.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to 
consider  how  many  paragraphs  of  idle 
smartness  an  able  writer  can  succeed  in 
hanging  on  so  slight  a  peg  as  the  early 
childhood  of  some  Englishman  whose  real 
history  begins  ptu-haps  with  his  middle 
age.  As  poulterers  of  a  certain  class  fat¬ 
ten  their  fowls  for  market  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  so  clever  manufacturers  of  popu¬ 
lar  biographies  stuff  out  their  wares  with 
any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  —  with 
imaginary  conversations,  needless  descrip¬ 
tions  of  things  better  described  before, 
sentences  of  easy  satire  or  flippant  ego¬ 
tism,  suggested  by  nothing  said  before, 
nor  suggesting  aught  that  may  come  after. 
Clever  in  its  ow’u  way  is  the  mixture  of 
flippant  knowingness  and  calm  assurance 
with  which  a  practiced  writer  will  lead 
you,  under  biographical  pretences,  into  a 
mere  lumber-room  of  things  old  and  new, 
piled  together  without  the  faintest  refer¬ 
ence  to  price  or  fitness  ;  the  few  facts  of 
any  real  moment  hojielessly  overlaid  by 
heaps  of  rubbish  that  glitters  only  because 
it  is  new. 

But  the  faults  on  which  we  have  been 
thus  enlarging  are  but  small  matters  for 
genial  criticism.  Perhaps  they  are  ;  yet 
no  truly  genial  critic  will  count  them  tri¬ 
fles  because  they  are  so  small.  The  little 
sj)ot  on  a  man’s  cheek  may  be  developed 
into  a  wasting  cancer.  Most  of  us  may 
have  found,  by  watching  our  neighbors, 
how  easily  a  single  act  of  weakness  grows 
and  hardens  into  an  all-powerful  habit. 
If  a  great  writer  forgets  his  duty,  or 
seems  like  to  wander  out  of  the  right  path 
to  fame,  is  it  the  part  of  an  honest  critic 
to  shut  his  eyes,  and  wish  the  truant  God¬ 
speed  ?  If  a  crowd  of  smaller  talents  turn 
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aside  to  follow  their  erring  leader,  has 
genial  criticism  no  other  duty  than  quiet¬ 
ly  to  let  them  go  ?  Faults  which  threat¬ 
en  to  degrade  all  our  literature  into  Chi¬ 
nese  pictures  of  common-place  life,  penny- 
a-lining  travesties  of  current  history,  or 
unsifted  gatherings  from  literary  lumber- 
rooms,  demand  something  more  than  a 
passing  shrug  or  a  careless  whisper  from 
all  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  hurt¬ 
ful  tendeneie.s.  How  hurtful  those  ten¬ 
dencies  often  are,  the  dealers  in  sentimen¬ 
tal  criticism,  and  the  readers  who  test  an 
author’s  merits  by  the  sale  of  his  works  or 
the  loudness  of  his  sujtporters,  will  alike 
be  slow  to  understand.  But  to  those  who 
consider  how  habits  grow,  how  much  of 
the  outward  manner  reflects  and  reiiets 
u|K)n  the  inward  self;  and  how  far  the 
influence  of  one  popular  writer  extends 
outward  and  downward  tocla-sses  greatlv 
outnumbering  his  actual  readers,  no  criti¬ 
cism  will  appear  unjust  or  trifling  which 
aims  at  deafing  honestly  with  the  tokens 
of  a  wide-spread  and  seemingly  danger¬ 
ous  disease.  As  some  fashion  of  dress  or 
language  gradually  finds  its  way,  with 
more  or  less  exaggeration,  from  the  upper 
crust  to  the  lowermost  layers  of  modern 
society,  so  is  the  style  of  a  successful  au¬ 
thor  taken  up  and  reflected  in  all  its  gross¬ 
er  and  faultier  features  by  twenty  difter- 
ent  pens,  each  addressing  itself  to  a  difler- 
ent  class  of  brains  and  social  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Ddirant  reyes,  plectuhttir  AchicL 
The  growing  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
have  seriously  marred  the  natural  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  while  the  hazy 
brilliance  of  Modern  Painters  has  start¬ 
ed,  in  its  turn,  an  endless  flood  of  ]>ictur 
esque  wordiness,  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
the  2'imes,  Tours  in  various  parts  of  the' 
world.  Novels  of  real  life,  and  Sermons. 
Dickens’  worst  manner  finds  no  lack  ot 
eager  caricaturists  ;  and  dozens  of  writers 
strain  to  reproduce  for  us  all  they  can  of 
Thackeray  but  his  mind.  A  whole  world 
of  funny  literature  has  sprung  up  in  rank 
repulsiveness  since  the  first  appearance  ot 
Pinich  and  Picktrick.  Wherever  we  turn, 
the  fruits  of  our  pleasjmt  vices  come  out 
to  leer  or  scowl  upon  the  parents  to  whom 
their  distorted  lineaments  suggest  a  like¬ 
ness  more  marked  than  flattering. 

In  short,  the  plague  of  words,  from 
whatever  source  arising,  has  spread  al¬ 
ready  so  fast  and  far  that  unless  it  soon 
take  a  more  measured  turn  we  are  like  to 
lose  sight  for  ever  of  the  few  landmarks 
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\hat  still  remind  us  of  a  healthier  and 
more  reticent  a"e.  Among  living  writers 
of  any  mark  can  any  one  think  of  half  a 
dozen  whose  faithfulness  to  the  higher 
aims  and  conceptions  of  their  art  can  make 
us  more  hopeful  of  the  future  ?  How 
many  modern  novels  or  histories  are  there 
to  which  Sidney  Smith’s  plan  of  blotting 
out  every  other  word  might  not  bo  ap¬ 
plied  with  remarkable  success  ?  How 
many  poems  save,  perhaps,  those  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  will  be  read  and  treasured  by  our 
great-grandchildren  should  the  taste  of 
their  day  rise  above  that  of  ours  ?  Of 
course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
compression,  but  that,  unless  it  be  found 
in  the  w'orks  of  Dean  Milman,  is  no  vice  I 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
tliat,  against  which  a  modern  critic  should 
^  cry  out  longest  and  loudest.  In  an  essay 
on  faults  we  have  naturally  been  sparing 
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of  our  praise  ;  but  a'  little  censure  honest¬ 
ly  bestowed  will  not,  peiiiaps,  be  an  un¬ 
pleasant  relief  to  ears  long  sated  with  un- 
disccrning  flattery.  Literature,  on  the 
whole,  has  derived  but  doubtful  benefit 
from  the  affected  geniality  of  that  new 
school  of  criticism  that  disowms  the  se¬ 
verer  system  applied  by  the  helpmates  of 
Jeffrey  and  Gifford.  A  timely  warning 
may  check  the  growth  of  that  rage  for 
long-drawn  sentiment,  petty  sermonizing, 
and  supei-fluous  details,  which  has  already 
eaten  much  too  far  into  the  life  of  our 
best  literature.  No  one  who  has  any  real 
concern  for  the  national  influence  of  such 
writers  as  Carlyle  or  Thackeray,  can  help 
being  stirred  to  warn  them,  however  vain¬ 
ly,  against  the  foolishness  of  pandering  to 
those  popular  tastes  which  their  ow’ij  su¬ 
perior  getiius  was  given  them  to  cultivate 
and  control. 
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MADAME  D  E  MONTESPAN.* 


Portraits  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
exist,  as  well  as  portraits  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  in  the  galleries  of  Ver- 
s.ailles.  There  are  two  in  the  larger 
.apartments ;  but  while  that  of  JVIademoi- 
selle  do  la  Valliere  is  but  a  doubtful  copy, 
that  of  Madame  de  IMontespan,  by  Mig- 
nard,  is  an  original.  Slie  is  very  beautiful 
in  her  red  dress,  all  covered  with  pearls 
and  lace,  and  her  fair  hair  bathing  her 
shoulders.  We  meet  her  again  in  the 
])ortrait-gallery,  but  this  time  with  her 
char.acteristic  smile  of  irony.  ^ladame  de 
Montespan,  who  was  all  mind,  never  sat 
for  a  Diana,  or  a  Juno,  or  any  other  my¬ 
thological  personiige,  as  was  at  that  time 
the  fashion  ;  she  deemed  it  quite  enough 
to  be  the  proud,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
charming  Marchioness  of  Montespan,  with¬ 
out  being  an  Oly  mpic  deity.  Mignard 
alone  got  her  to  sit  once  amid  a  crowd  of 
Cupids  armed  with  roses  and  arrows.  It 

*  Madetnoitelle  de  la  Valliire  et  Madame  de  Mon- 
teepan.  Etudes  Historiques  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis 
XTV.  Par  AksIke  Uodssati.  Paris  i  Henri  Plon. 


is  knoAvn  as  the  Portrait  Aax  Amours 
and  has  been  often  copied. 

Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  has 
left  sketches  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
“  La  Montespan,”  she  says,  “  w'as  fairer 
than  La  Valliere;  she  had  a  beautiful 
mouth  and  good  teeth,  but  she  had  an  im¬ 
pudent  look.  She  had  fair  hair,  handsome 
!  hands  and  arms,  which  La  V.alliere  had 
i  not ;  but  whilst  the  latter  was  very  clean. 
La  Montespan  w.a8  ‘  une  sale  personne.’  ” 
Madame  la  F.ayette  said  of  her,  “The 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Moite- 
m.art,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ton- 
nay-Charente,  wits  of  a  high  class  of  beau¬ 
ty,  although  she  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  ;  ”  Saint-Simon  said,  “  Belle 
comme  le  jour Madame  de  Sevigno 
speaks  of  her  beauty  as  something  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  Abbe  Testu,  describing  the 
three  daughtera  of  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
mart,  said  of  them,  “  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges  speaks  like  a  person  who  is  dream¬ 
ing,  Madame  de  Fontevrault  like  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  speaking,  .and  Madame  do 
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Montespan  like  a  person  who  is  reading.” 
The  Duke  of  Morteraart,  Madame  de 
Montespan's  father,  was  a  haughty,  inso¬ 
lent,  quarrelsome  gambler.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  bigot,  who  spent  her  whole  time  at 
church.  Nothing,  he  used  to  say,  could 
be  better,  for  by  that  means  he  wa.s  never 
troubled  with  her  society.  Madame  de 
Montespan,  we  are  told  by  M.  lloussayc, 
was  the  resemblance  of  her  father,  soft¬ 
ened  off  by  her  mother.  “  Le  diablc  a 
quatre  6tait  tempC'ro  par  I’idee  de  Dieu.” 

Madame  do  Montespan  was  three  years 
older  than  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
She  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
she  married,  in  1603,  Ilonri  Louis  de  Par- 
daillon  de  Gondren,  jNIarquis  of  Monte¬ 
span.  She  was  tl»e  youngest  daughter  of 
Gabriel  de  Ilochechouart,  first  Duke  of 
Morteniart.  She  made  her  dehut  at  court 
as  maid  of  honor  to  Madame,  under  the 
name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Cha- 
rente,  and  she  was  named  lady  of  the 
queen’s  palace  on  her  marriage.  She  had 
a  son  by  her  marriage,  who  became  Duke 
of  Antin,  a  gambler  like  his  father,  and  as 
unscrupulous  ns  his  mother. 

The  king  obseiwed  to  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere  on  her  return  from  Flanders, 

Do  you  see  how  Madame  de  Montespan 
besieges  me  ?  She  would  wish  me  to  love 
her,  but  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 
According  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Louis  XIV.  positively  disliked  Madame  de 
Montespan  at  first.  As  to  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  she  believed  in  the  love  of 
kings  as  she  believed  in  her  own,  and 
thought  that  it  could  have  no  end.  At 
that  time  the  king  rejoiced  in  a  romantic 
passion — a  love  that  did  not  laugh.  The 
queen,  on  the  other  side,  used  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  Madame  de  Montespan ; 
her  wit  and  gayety  served  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  king’s  sentimental  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
Madame  de  Montespan  gradually  became, 
like  the  queen,  jealous  of  the  king’s  mis¬ 
tress  ;  her  love  may,  indeed,  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  feeling.  Saint-Simon  and 
Madame  Caylus  admit  that  the  progress 
of  the  new  feeling  did  give  her  some  un¬ 
easiness.  “We  live  loo  much  at  court,” 
she  said,  one  day,  to  her  husband  ;  “  lot  us 
go  to  our  chateau.”  The  husband  either 
did  not,  or  did  not  wish,  to  understand. 
A  few  days  afterwards  she  intim.ated,  M. 
Houssaye  says,  with  a  blush,  that  it  was 
still  time  to  go.  “  Explain  yourself,  ma- 
dame,”  said  the  marquis.  “Why,  do  you 


not  know  that  this  festival  which  the  king 
is  about  to  give  is  in  my  honor  ?”  “  Well,” 
replied  the  husband,  “  are  you  not  hand¬ 
some  enough  to  deserve  to  be  feasted?” 
“  But  if  I  must  explain  myself,  the  king  is 
in  love  with  me.”  “  Well,  a  king’s  love  is 
not  an  insult ;  you  know  your  duty.” 
“  Yes,  I  know  my  duty,  but  I  am  afraid.’’ 
And  thus  ended  this  strange  matrimonial 
colloquy. 

When  Louis  XIV.  used  to  come  to  the 
queen’s  room,  often  late  enough,  he  was 
still  in  no  bury  to  retire,  but  sinking  into 
an  arm-chair  he  would  ask  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  relate  one  of  those  stories 
which  she  told  so  well.  One  evening  the 
queen  had  to  wait  longer  than  usual  for 
the  king,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
not  there.  Monsieur,  the  king’s  brother, 
gave  an  entertainment  that  evening. 
Maria  There.sa  inquired  if  Mademoi.selle 
de  la  Valliere  had  gone  to  the  j)arty.  It 
was  just  as  she  w.as  returning.  The  queen 
sent  for  her.  “  The  king,”  she  said,  on 
her  entrance,  “told  me  that  he  would 
only  just  make  his  appearance  at  the  en¬ 
tertainment.”  “  He  only  made  his  disaj)- 
pearance,”  replied  IMailemoiselle  de  la 
Valliere.  “  I  thought  he  had  come  back 
long  ago ;  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
alone,  madame.”  “  Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span  wished  to  stay  with  me ;  it  is  I  who 
bade  her  go  to  the  party.” 

“  It  was  in  >ladamo  de  Montespan’s 
destiny,”  says  M.  Ildhssaye,  “  to  be  the 
king’s  mistress.  Sho  a.sked  to  leave  the 
court ;  it  was  her  husband  who  bade  her 
stay.  She  wished  to  remain  with  the 
queen :  it  was  the  queen  w’ho  sent  her 
into  the  king's  company.” 

The  next  day  there  was  a  great  hubbub 
at  court.  An  emigration  to  Versailles 
was  decided  upon.  Madame  <le  Monte¬ 
span  told  her  husband  that  she  accomj)an- 
ied  Madame,  but  that  she  was  going  in 
the  queen’s  carnage.  “You  mean  the 
king’s  carriage,  madame.  I  forbid  your 
going.”  This  time  Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span  tossed  her  bead  disdainfully,  and  in¬ 
timated  that  it  was  too  lute  to  go  to  the 
chateau.  A  terrible  scene  ensued  ;  the 
marquis  struck  his  wife,  saying  that  he 
reserved  the  other  half  of  his  anger  for 
the  king.  Madame  de  Montespan  took 
refuge  at  Verssulles,  supplicating  the  mon¬ 
arch  to  protect  her.  The  whole  court 
took  the  part  of  the  outraged  lady.  The 
queen  was  indignant. 

Next  diiy,  when  the  husband  was  al- 
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ready  forgotten,  a  man  dressed  in  black, 
as  in  the  legends,  presented  himself  haugh¬ 
tily  at  the  gates  of  Versailles.  lie  ob¬ 
tained  access,  without  any  obstacle,  to  the 
Salon  des  Glaccs,  where  a  number  of  cour¬ 
tiers  w'cre  assembled,  awaiting  the  king’s 
coming  from  a  council.  Louis  XIV.  was 
not  long  before  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Seeing  the  marquis,  he  exclaim 
ed,  “  Wherefore  this  deep  imniniing 
“  Sire,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  am  in  mourning 
for  my  wife.”  The  king  pretended  not  to 
undtTstand  him.  “  Mourning  for  your 
wife  ?”  he  exclaimed,  as  if  in  surprise. 
*•  Yes,  sire  ;  I  shall  never  see  her  ag.ain.” 
And  he  went  forth  without  uttering  an¬ 
other  word.  He  took  his  w.ay  back  to 
Paris  in  a  mourning  coach,  saying  to  every 
one  that  his  wife  w’as  dead. 

A  long  correspondence  ensued  upon 
the  matter  between  the  king  and  the  min¬ 
ister  Colbert.  It  w.as  .attempted  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  marquis  had  lost  his  senses. 

Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  the  marquis 
should  be  exiled.  He  might  be  allowed 
twenty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  but  go 
he  must  forthwith.  The  marquis  rebel¬ 
led.  He  threatened  to  return  to  Versailles 
and  horsewhip  the  Grand  Monarque,  as 
also  the  lady  for  whom  he  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Hut  he  was  put  under  strict  surveil¬ 
lance.  No  .alternative  was  left  him  but  to 
withdraw  alone  to  that  chateau  whither 
his  wife  had  once  offered  to  accom- 
p.anyhim.  He  never  forgave  her.  When, 
at  an  after  period,  the  marchioness  beg¬ 
ged  of  him  to  .allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
as  the  most  humble  of  his  servants,  he 
did  not  condescend  to  reply’ to  her.  The 
young  lady  he  had  wedded  was  dead  to 
him.  Of  wh.at  import  the  courtesan  who 
survived  ?  On  his  death-bed  he  said  to 
his  son :  “  Sir,  when  jiresently  I  shall  be 
in  my  gravQ,  you  can  have  inscribed  on 
my  tomb,  without  a  blush,  ‘Here  lies 
Henri  Louis  de  P.ardaillon  de  Goiidren, 
Marquis  of  Montespan.’  ” 

We  have  seen  how  M.adainc  de  INIonte- 
span  conducted  herself  at  court  in  regard 
to  the  lady  whom  she  had  supplanted  in 
the  king’s  affections — Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere  :  with  an  .alternate  show  of  patron¬ 
age  and  kindness,  and  the  most  superci¬ 
lious  and  triuinpliant  irony,  ultimately 
subduing  the  favorite  into  a  jmsition  of 
.almost  abject  8<‘rvitude.  Madame  de 
Montespan  ridiouled  every  one,  even  her¬ 
self.  When  the  king  was  with  her  at  the 
window  of  her  private  apartment  at  Ver¬ 


sailles,  the  courtiers  u.sed  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  what  they  called  her  rausketrv. 
The  king  was  nothing  but  a  shadow  m 
her  presence.  Beautiful,  domineering, 
haughty,  and  satirical — nothing  could  re¬ 
sist  her.  Even  the  qumm  was  not  safe. 
It  was  stated  one  day  at  the  palace  that 
in  fording  a  river  the  water  had  risen  in¬ 
to  Maria  Theresa’s  carriage.  “  Oh,  if  we 
had  been  there,”  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Monte.sj)an,  laughing,  “  we  would  have 
sai<l,  ‘  La  reine  boit !’  ”  The  king,  who 
could  not  help  laughing,  still  called  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Montespan  to  order.  “  It  is  your 
queen,  madame !”  he  observed.  “  And 
i  yours  too,  sir !”  replied  the  favorite.  But 
with  all  her  talent  and  haughtine.s8,  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Montespan  never  felt  safe  in  the 
)ossession  of  the  monarch’s  affections  so 
ong  as  Madame  de  la  Valliere  was  at 
court.  But  when  at  length  the  latter 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Carmelites, 
she  brc.athed  freely,  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  for  the  future  hers.  She  clothed  her¬ 
self  in  gold  and  silver  robes  embroidered 
in  India.  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes 
a  journey  she  m.ade  to  ISIoulins  in  a  boat 
gilded  and  painted,  and  decorated  with  a 
thousand  flags  and  devices.  She  embark¬ 
ed  on  the  Allier  to  join  the  Loire  at 
Nevers,  and  to  descend  thence  to  Tours, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  Fontevrault. 
where  she  expected  to  meet  the  king. 
In  her  “  progresses”  Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span  dispensed  the  bounties  of  the  state 
like  a  queen.  At  Bourbon  she  added  a 
wing  to  the  hospit.al,  and  she  enriched 
the  Capuchin  Friars.  And  all  that  time 
what  was  the  queen  Maria  Theresa  doing  ? 
— that  good  and  holy  woman  of  whom 
Louis  XIV.  said,  “  She  only  gave  me  one 
sorrow  in  my  life,  and  that  was  the  day 
of  her  death.” 

She  h.ad  virtually  abdicated  and  sought 
for  consolation  at  the  flmt  of  the  altar. 
When  any  one  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
the  king  was  paying  attention  to  any  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  she  would  observe, 
“  That  is  a  matter  that  concerns  Madame 
de  Montespan.” 

On  the  occ.asion  of  his  triumphal  jour¬ 
ney  in  Flanders,  the  king  took  Madame 
de  Montespan  with  him  :  the  marchioness 
rode  in  the  royal  carriage  by  the  side  of 
Madame  and  opposite  to  the  queen,  and 
the  people  shouted  out,  “  Voila  les  trois 
reines !”  “  Yes,”  s.ays  M.  Houssaye,  “  the 

three  queens — the  one  that  was,  the  one 
that  had  been,  and  the  one  that  had  not 
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dared  to  be.”  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  king  gave  a  guard  of  honor  to 
the  favorite.  Tiie  great  conqueror  was 
himself  subdued :  he  succumbed  to  the 
imperious  fancies  of  his  mistress.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Valliere  had  held  him  only 
bv  roses;  he  loved  even  the  thorns  witli 
M.adame  de  Montespan.  lie  even  took 
pleasure  in  the  storm  that  she  got  up. 
“La  Palatine,”  speaking  of  the  king’s 
mistresses — and  no  one  can  have  known 
them  much  more  intimately — says :  “  La 
Valliere  loved  the  king  for  love’s  sake,  La 
Montespan  for  ambition,  La  Soubise  for 
interest,  and  La  Maintenon  for  the  two 
last  combined.  La  Fontanges  also  loved 
him  much,  but  as  a  heroine  of  romance.” 
Elsewhere,  she  says :  “  La  Montespan 
was  a  devil  incarnate,  but  La  Fontanges 
was  good  and  simple.  Both  were  very 
beautiful.  The  last  died,  they  say,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  poisoned  her  with  some 
milk ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true,  but 
what  I  do  know  is,  th.at  two  of  De  la  j 
Fontanges’  attendants  died,  and  it  was 
publicly  said  that  they  had  been  poi¬ 
soned.” 

Certain  it  is  that  Madame  de  Monte- ' 
span  eclipsed  the  king  himself  by  her  im- ' 
perious  energy.  The  whole  court  was  ^ 
humbled  before  this  haughty  favorite. 
She  reigned  unchallenged.  The  council  I 
of  ministers  were  presided  over  by  her  I 
in  her  apartments.  The  king  at  length  | 
grew  terrified.  Going  to  Clagny,  he  saw  i 
thousands  of  builders,  landscape  garden¬ 
ers,  and  artists  at  work.  “  It  is  my  Ver¬ 
sailles,”  is  all  she  deigned  to  say  to  the 
remonstrances  he  made  at  the  expenses. 
He  even  went  to  his  confessor,  but  th.at 
did  not  prevent  his  getting  the  very  next 
day  “  dans  la  poussiere  de  ce  char  do  feu.” 
He  carried  his  folly  so  far  as  to  legitimate 
Madame  de  Montespan’s  children — “  en- 
fants,”  8.ay8  M.  Houssaye,  “nes  d’un 
double  adultere.” 

Bossuet,  indign.ant  at  the  state  of  ser¬ 
vility  in  which  the  king  had  fallen  before 
this  haughty  courtesan,  broke  forth  at 
V ersailles :  “  Meditate,  sire,”  said  the  elo- 1 
quent  predicator,  “  that  word  of  the  Son 
of  God — it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  uttered 
for  the  sake  of  great  kings  and  conque¬ 
rors — ‘  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?’  What  gain  will  recompense 
him  for  such  a  loss  ?  What  will  it  serve 
you,  sire,  to  be  redoubtable  and  victorious 
without,  if  you  are  conquered  and  captive 


within?  Pray  God,  then,  that  he  w’il. 
set  you  free  ;  I  incessantly  pray  to  that 
effect  myself  Mv  anxieties  for  your  wel¬ 
fare  increase  daily,  because  I  see  your 
perils  augmenting  from  day  to  day.” 

It  Avas  IleJiven  that  condemned  that 
day  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  king 
t  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  at  having  been 
I  so  long  “conquered  and  captive.”  But 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  “  hated  yet 
;  adored  yoke  ”  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

He  contented  himself,  therefore,  at  first 
with  representing  to  Madame  de  Monte- 
'  span  that  it  was  neoes.sary  to  appc.a.se  the 
anger  of  Heaven  by  a  great  act  of  contri- 
i  tion.  She  was  to  go  to  Paris  ;  he  would 
I  repent  at  Versailles.  Madame  de  Monte- 
;  span  obeyed;  she  went  to  a  convent,  con- 
I  fessed  her  sins,  and  avowed  repentance  ; 

I  but  the  moment  the  time  allotted  for  peni- 
;  tence  had  expired,  she  put  four  horses  to 
:  her  carriage,  and  hurried  back  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  At  first  she  was  refused,  but 
gradually  the  king  softened.  He  asked 
that  she  should  be  received  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  promised  to  hold  no  further 
converse  with  her  in  public.  She  Avaa 
accordingly  received  in  great  solemnity. 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  his  court, 
and  he  addressed  her  in  the  language  of 
Bossuet.  M.adame  de  Montesjian,  albeit 
not  given  to  weakness,  had  recourse  to 
the  eloquence  of  tears.  Bossuet  w.as  van¬ 
quished.  “  Madame,”  said  the  king,  ris¬ 
ing  to  conduct  her  to  a  recess,  “  I  wish  to 
speak  a  moment  with  you.”  “What  a 
stupid  fool  you  are,”  she  said,  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  could  speak  to  him  alone.  “Yes,” 
he  replied,  “  I  am  a  fool,  for  I  love  you  as 
much  as  ever.”  Whereupon  the  haughty 
marchioness  raised  her  head,  and  cast  a 
victorious  look  at  the  pious  assembla'^; 
she  was  fain  to  lose  a  moment  in  avenging 
herself  for  a  monientarv  humiliation.  As 
to  the  king,  taking  his  mistress  by  the 
hand  he  made  a  low  boiv  and  disappeared 
with  her,  leaving  the  whole  court  in  con¬ 
fusion.  If  w’e  arc  to  believe  Madame  do 
C.aylus,  a  daughter  wjis  born  of  this  ad¬ 
venture — the  same  that  wedded  the  Re¬ 
gent. 

The  only  person  tvho  may  in  one  sense 
be  said  to  have  benefited  by  this  episode 
was  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  disclosed 
to  her  the  weak  side  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she 
saw  th.at  he  possessed  a  Latent  conscience 
of  evil  and  of  its  punishments,  or,  in  the 
language  of  M.  Houssaye,  “  que  e’etait 
par  la  porto  de  I’enfer  qu’clle  aurait  rai.son 
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dc  Louis  XIV. and  sho  from  that  time  ■ 
forth  never  lost  an  occasion  for  assailing 
the  king  or  Madame  de  .Montespan.  She 
even  accompanied  the  latter  to  ni.ass,  and 
one  morning,  after  having  taken  the  com¬ 
munion,  Madame  de  Montespan  ordered 
her  carriage  to  drive  to  Versailles.  “  No, 
inadame,”  indignantly  exclaimed  hercom- 
)anion,  who  wished  to  give  her  up  to 
leaven,  in  order  that  she  might  no  longer 
meet  her  in  the  king’s  way,  “  you  will  not 
do  that?”  “  .I’en  ferai  hien  d’autres,”  re¬ 
plied  the  marchioness,  and  drove  on. 

There  was  henceforth  a  nufi’tal  hatred 
hetweeu  the  two.  “  .Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span  has  been  .accused  with  having  poi¬ 
soned  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,”  says 
M.  Iloussaye,  “  but  if  she  had  wished  to 
put  any  one  to  death,  she  would  have 
)>oured  the  ))oison  into  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  cup.”  Hut  Madame  de  Monte¬ 
span,  with  all  her  beauty  and  .all  her  talent, 
failed  in  her  struggle  with  a  w’oman  who 
“  nioitie  die\i  et  moitie  demon,”  was  in¬ 
cessantly  presenting  an  outraged  Heaven 
to  a  territied  monarch,  and  then  relieving 
him  with  an  offering  of  “  eau  benite  !”  “  I 
dismiss  him,”  ^ladame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
to  her  friend  Madame  de  Fontenay,  “  al¬ 
ways  afflicted,  but  never  in  despair.” 

]VIadame  de  Maintenon’s  progress  in 
winning  the  king’s  .affections  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  depend  solely  on  her  “  austere  im¬ 
morality.”  She  w.as  his  confidante  in  one 
of  the  many  painful  episodes  in  his  life 
brought  about  by  his  unrestrained  pas¬ 
sions.  Madame  de  Montespan  had  met 
with  a  riv.al  in  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges, 
and  the  king  used  to  visit  Madame  de 
Maintenon  daily  to  converse  about  his  two 
mistresses,  and  to  beg  her  to  interfere  to 
keep  them  quiet,  .as  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  for  their  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Sladame  de  Maintenon  had  only  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  which  was  to  get  rid  of  both, 
so  she  set  to  work  with  M.ademoiselle  de 
Fontanges,  as  she  had  done  with  Madame 
de  Montespan.  “Either  you  love  the 
king,”  she  would  say  to  her,  “  or  you  do 
not  love  him.  If  you  love  him,  you  oiight 
to  save  him  and  to  save  yourself  with  him ; 
if  you  do  not  love  him,  what  good  playing 
at  this  dangerous  game  ?  Oh,  it  would 
be  a  noble  action  to  separate  yourself  from 
the  king  !”  M.ademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
would  reply :  “  Some  people  fancy  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  quit  the  king  as  to  ch.ange 
one’s  dress !” 

Slarie  Angelique  de  Scoraille  de  Kous- 


sille.  Duchess  of  Fontange.s,  m.ade  her  de¬ 
but,  like  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  a-s 
maid  of  honor  to  Madame.  But  it  was  at 
that  time  no  longer  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Orleans :  La  Palatine  had  succeeded  to 
Ilenriette  d’Angloterre.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  shone  most  in  fair  beauties. 
The  “  king-sun  ”  loved  a  golden  harvest. 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  fair  as  the 
Violante  of  Titian — almost  red — that  beau¬ 
tiful  auburn  of  Venice  which  floods  the 
Decamerons  of  tTiorgone,  and  which  ever 
feasts  the  eyes  of  colorists.  M.  Iloussaye 
speaks  of  a  miniature  in  which  sho  is  re- 
jiresented  as  tout-d-fait  rouase,  but  no  au¬ 
thentic  portraits  exist  of  her.  All  her  con¬ 
temporaries — even  the  ladies,  even  M.a- 
dame  de  Sevigne — speak  of  her  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  The 
king  loved  all  the  maids  of  honor  at  court : 
“  on  ne  disait  plus  filles  d’honneur  de  la 
reine,  mais  filles  d’honneur  du  roi,  p.ar  an- 
tij)hrase.”  When  Madame  de  Montespan 
witnessed  the  advent  of  this  beautiful  girl, 
timid  and  blushing  with  youth  and  inex¬ 
perience,  at  court,  she  turned  her  into 
ridicule.  “  Madame,”  she  said  to  the  king, 
“  had  got  a  provinciale  for  maid  of  honor 
who  was  .an  idol  in  ra.arblc,  with  golden 
hair  like  the  antiques.  Sec,  sire,”  she 
said,  upon  introducing  her  to  the  king, 
“  what  majesty  !  wh.at  freshness  !  what 
marvelous  sculpture  !”  The  king,  seeing 
that  M.ademoiselle  de  Fontanges  blushed, 
interrupted  Madame  de  Montesj)an  by  iii- 
tim.ating  that  he  was  quite  as  goo«l  a  judge 
of  perfect  works  as  herself.  That  very  day 
the  Duke  of  Saint-Aignan  said  to  the 
Duchess  of  Arpajon,  as  he  pointed  heaven¬ 
wards,  “  Look  up  there,  madame,  there  is 
a  new  star  in  the  firmament.” 

Count  de  Bussy-Iiabutin  relates  the 
atirora  of  this  new  love.  “  It  was  a  Thnrs- 
d.ay  afternoon,”  he  8.ays,  “  that  this  im¬ 
portant  stronghold,  after  having  been  duly 
recognized,  was  formally  laid  siege  to.  It 
may  be  truly  s.aid  that  never  did  conquest 
cost  him  so  much  trouble.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  great  day  passed  over  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  lovers,  although  there 
M  ere  some  tears  shed.  It  was  followed  by 
games  and  diversions  that  lasted  eight 
days  ;  not  omitting  dances,  in  M’hich  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Fontanges  appeared  to 
marvelous  advantage,  and  distinguishetl 
herself  over  all  othere.  The  news  of  this 
new  romance  spre.ad  as  usual  all  over 
Paris.  It  even  reached  the  ears  of  Sceur 
Louise  do  la  Misericorde,  to  M’hora  it  in- 
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flicted  one  more  pang.  But  she  only 
prayed  and  fasted  the  more.  The  Duke 
of  Saint-Aignau  was  the  Beiiserade  of  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Fontanges,  and  he  chanted 
her  beauties  under  the  device  of  Iris. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  of  her  under 
the  epithet  of  “char  giis,”  because  she 
adopted  pearl-gray  for  the  color  of  her 
livery. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  saw 
the  king  at  her  feet,  she  dismissed  her 
blushes  and  her  timidity,  and  held  up  her 
head,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  haughty 
rival.  She  was  fond  of  show  and  expense, 
spent  some  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  a 
mouth,  and  had  her  train  borne  by  duch¬ 
esses.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  had  only 
two  horses  to  her  carriage,  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  four,  but  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges  required  a  gilded  carriage  and 
eight  horses.  The  court  was  alike  sur¬ 
prised  and  dazzled.  Ma<lemoiselle  de  la 
Valiiere  had  fastened  ribbons  and  roses 
to  the  skirts  of  Madame  de  Montespan’s 
dreases ;  she  was  now  avenged,  it  was 
Madame  de  Montespan’s  turn  to  fix  roses 
and  ribbons  on  the  dresses  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Fontanges. 

Madame  do  Montespan  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sort  of  person  to  give  way  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  She  engaged  Mazarin  to 
intercede  for  her.  He  accordingly  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  king  that  Heaven  had  com¬ 
municated  to  him  in  a  dream  “  that  if  the 
king,  his  master,  did  not  renounce  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Fontanges,  a  revolution  would 
break  out  in  France.”  “  And  I,”  8.aid 
the  King,  in  reply,  “  tell  you,  being  awake, 
that  it  is  time  to  put  your  brain  in  order.” 
Louis  XIV.,  although  taxed  with  appre¬ 
hensions  and  fears  in  his  later  days,  hu¬ 
miliating  himself  before  Bossuct,  confi¬ 
dential  with  his  confessor,  and  trembling 
at  the  Pope’s  ire,  seems  to  have  rebelled 
at  times  at  such  interference.  The  Bishop 
of  Nantes,  who  was  uncle  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Fontanges,  had  also  ventured  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  him  upon  “  le  danger  de 
plus  en  plus  terrible  de  traverser  I’enfer 
des  passions.”  The  king  at  once  stopped 
the  bishop’s  eloquence  by  remarking  that 
it  would  give  him  much  jde.asurc  if,  for 
the  future,  he  would  confine  his  zeal  to 
his  own  diocese. 

Madame  de  Montespan  said  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Fontanges,  that  she  was  as 
beautiful  and  as  stupid  as  a  statue.  31. 
Houssaye  says  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  animadversion,  but  La  Palatine 
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has  attested  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
a  ready  wit,  if  not  actually  stupid.  The 
duchess  says  of  her,  “  She  was  beautiful 
from  the  feet  to  the  liead  ;  nothing  could 
be  seen  more  marvelous,  mais  eUe  itait 
soUe  eomme  un  petit  chat."  The  Abbe 
de  Choisy  also  said :  “  Bello  comme  un 
ange  et  sotte  comme  un  panier;”  the  gal¬ 
lant  abbe  designated  her  indeed  as  “  la 
belle  sotte.”  Being  present  with  the 
court  at  the  consecration  of  her  sister  :i8 
abbess  of  Chelles,  a  |K‘rson  {)re3ent,  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony, 
the  music,  and  the  lights,  exclaimed : 
“What!  is  this  Par.adise?”  “Oh  no!” 
retorted  3Iademoiselle  do  Fontanges, 
turning  round,  “  there  would  not  be  so 
ni.any  bishops  if  it  was.” 

“The  reign  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fon¬ 
tanges  was  believed  in,”  s.ay8  M.  Hous¬ 
saye,  “  because  it  w'as  an  aurora ;  but  it 
was  burieil  in  the  clouds  of  death  at  its 
first  budding.  It  was  only  an  .appari¬ 
tion.  M.ademoiselle  de  Fontanges  bec.ame 
duchess  in  her  turn ;  she  had  all  France 
at  her  feet,  she  named  generals  and  bish¬ 
ops.  But  one  day  the  king  told  her  that 
he  no  longer  loved  her.  It  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  her,  and  she  sought  refuge  in  re¬ 
ligion,  as  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  had 
done  before,  as  3Iadamo  de  3Iontespan 
did  after  her.”  “  Apres  une  si  belle  as¬ 
cension,”  wrote  Madame  do  Sevigne, 
“  fjuel  rapide  declin  !” 

The  king  w’as  not  precisely  so  rude  sis 
M.  Houssaye  would  have  ns  believe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  3Iadamc  de  Sevigne,  “  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Fontanges  is  a  (luche.ss,  with  a 
pension  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  ;  she 
received  the  compliments  of  the  occasion 
this  d.ay  in  her  l>ed.  The  king  went  there 
in  public ;  to-morrow  she  takes  her  foot¬ 
stool  to  go  and  p.ass  the  Easter  at  an  abbey 
which  the  king  has  given  to  one  of  her 
sisters.  This  is  a  kind  of  separation  which 
will  confer  infinite  credit  upon  the  severity 
of  his  confessor.” 

Madame  de  Fontanges  left  for  Chelles, 
a  broken-hearted  woman.  One  cotem¬ 
porary  describes  her  as  “  la  belle  nerdant 
tout  son  sang,  ]»ale,  changee,  .accaolue  de 
tristesse.”  31ad.ame  de  Grignan  said, 
“  blessee  <l.ans  le  service ui>on  which  M. 
Hous.saye  remarks :  “  C’est  que  lo  ser¬ 
vice  des  filles  d’honneur  etait  rude  en  I’an 
de  grace  1680.”  3Iadame  do  Font.anges 
w.a8,  whether  }X)isoned  or  broken-hearted, 
struck  down  by  a  fatal  blow.  All  she 
asked  was  that  the  king  would  see  her 
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before  she  died.  He  did  what  he  never 
did  for  La  Valliere:  he  acquiesced.  She 
was  dressed  for  the  occasion,  although  not 
expected  to  live  from  hour  to  hour.  An 
arniH-hair  was  placed  for  Louis  XIV. 
“  A  little  nearer,”  she  said,  attempting  to 
smile.  “  I  was  waiting  for  you,  to  go ; 
you  .are  come,  I  forget  all  my  sorrows.” 
The  king  could  not  speak,  he  was  terrified 
with  the  contact  of  death,  Madame  de 
Fotitanges  stretched  forth  her  hand,  he 
carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  teara  rolled 
for  once  down  the,  monarch’s  cheeks. 
“  Ah  !”  she  said,  “  I  die  happy  ;  since 
with  my  last  looks  I  saw  the  king  weep.” 
These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered  ; 
sinking  back,  she  gave  up  her  soul  to  her 
Creator  in  the  garb  of  pomp  and  vanity. 
The  king,  after  having  kissed  the  white 
forchea<i  of  his  victim  —  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age — returned,  wc  are 
told,  to  his  palace  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man.  The  only  proof  given,  however,  is 
that  he  left  ott‘  champagne  and  took  to 
Bordeaux,  “  le  vin  dcs  esprits  timides  et 
des  estomacs  inquiets.”  jNIadame  de  Fon- 
tanges’s  hast  words  h.ad,  however,  a  wide¬ 
spread  report.  Madame  de  Montespan 
alone  tried  to  depreciate  them.  “  If  she 
spoke  well,”  she  8;nd,  “  it  was  because  she 
was  going  to  die,  for  all  her  lifetime  she 
had  not  a  word  to  sav.”  “Je  ne  pense 
pas,”  wrote  Madame  de  Sevign6,  “  qu’il  y 
ait  d’exemple  d’une  si  heureuse  et  si  mal- 
heurcuse  personne.”  But  the  unerring 
public  reflected  more  wisely  : 

“  Ah  1  quo  la  di.stancc  est  petite 
Du  faite  dcs  grandeurs  a  I’horreur  du  tombeau !” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Madame  de 
Fontanges’s  death  had  some  effect  upon 
the  king.  From  that  time  he  affected 
the  company  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
much  less ;  contented  himself  indeed  with 
WTiting  notes,  often  dictated  by  Bossuet, 
and  sent  by  courier  to  Clagny.  Madame 
indemnified  herself  by  gambling.  He  at 
the  same  time  eultivated  the  society  of 
Madame  de  Maiutenon  more  and  more. 
The  Abbe  de  Choisy  says  :  “  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  in, meeting  with  one  woman  wdio 
would  speak  to  him  of  virtue  ;  he  did  not 
dre.ad  her  getting  the  upper  hand  of  him, 
for  experience  Inad  shown  him  that  she 
w’as  modest,  and  incapable  of  abusing  the 
famili.arity  of  the  master.  Besides,  it  was 
high  time  th-at  for  the  health  of  his  body, 
and  for  that  of  his  soul,  he  should  think  of 
a  future  life,  and  that  lady  was  fortunate 


in  having  thought  of  this  at  an  early 
period.” 

Madame  de  Montespan’s  turn  had  in¬ 
deed  now  come.  One  day  Bossuet  made 
his  appearance.  “  Do  not  speak,”  she 
said  to  the  gre.at  predicator,  “  I  know 
that  you  come  to  deliver  my  funeral  oni- 
tion.”  “Yes,  Madame  the  Marchioness, 
the  king  loves  you  no  longer,”  w.as  the 
reply.  Next  came  Madame  de  Maiutenon. 

“  I  am  quite  aware  of  what  brings  you 
here,”  she  said  ;  “  the  king’s  love  is  de¬ 
funct,  and  you  come  to  inform  me  of  it. 
You  may  go,  madarae,  you  will  obtain  no 
concessions  from  me.  1  may  perish,  but 
I  will  not  yield.”  The  third  who  was  sent 
was  her  own  son — the  Duke  of  Maine — 
tutored  by  Madame  de  Maiutenon  in  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  thus  made  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  in  this  odious  comedy.  But  a 
double  adept  in  dissimulation,  he  did  not 
tell  his  mother,  as  he  had  been  instructed, 
that  it  was  time  she  should  resign  this 
w'orld ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  subterfuge 
that  the  best  w.ay  to  regain  the  king’s 
affections  was  to  pretend  a  seclusion. 
Madame  de  Montespan  could  have  stifled 
her  son  on  her  bosom  in  her  passion,  but 
she,  too,  thought  it  best  to  dissimulate, 
and  she  said  she  would  go.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  some  open  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  grief  that  she  quitted  Versailles 
for  ever.  It  w.as  in  v.ain  that  Madame  do 
Maiutenon  observed  to  her,  “  What  need 
you  care  if  your  place  is  taken,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  by  yourself?”  “  It  is  easy  to  sec,” 
she  replied,  “  that  yon  have  never  loved  , 
a  king,  not  even  a  man.”  And,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
tespan  cast  a  last  long  lingering  look  at 
the  bed  where  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  so  often  slumbered :  “  I  must  quit 
this,  then,  for  ever !”  she  muttered.  “  You 
do  it  much  honor  to  regret  it,”  replied 
Mad.ame  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  h.ad  taken  care 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  about 
horses  ;  they  were  all  ready  So  the  fa¬ 
vorite  was  at  last  obliged  to  go,  and  no 
sooner  off  than  the  Duke  of  Maine  posted 
all  her  effects,  furniture,  and  dresses,  after 
her,  so  th.at  she  could  not  find  an  excuse 
to  come  back. 

Worthy  son  of  such  a  mother! 

Once  .alone  at  Paris,  Mad.ame  de  ]Mon- 
tesj)an  sought  out  her  friends,  but  she 
found  now  that  she  h.ad  not  one  remain¬ 
ing.  Oh  ye-i,  I  forgot,”  she  said  ;  “  I 
have  one  !”  So  she  hurried  away  to  the 
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Carmelites  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  la  Valliere.  “  You  weep,” 
said  Sister  Louise  de  la  Misericorde  ;  “  I 
do  not  weej).”  “  You  weep  no  lonpfcr !” 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  “  ah  ! 

1  shall  weep  for  ever.” 

Madame  de  Montespan  did  not  remain 
with  the  Carmelite  sisters.  She  remem¬ 
bered  how  she  and  others  had  scoffed  at 
Madame  de  la  Valliere  upon  the  occ.asion  I 
of  her  taking  refuge  witn  the  holy  sister- 1 
hood.  So  she  took  up  her  residence  with  \ 
the  “  Dames  de  Saint-Joseph,”  wdiom  she  j 
had  benefited  when  in  power.  Hut  she 
was  neither  resigned  nor  steady.  She  was  ' 
one  day  in  the  convent,  another  in  the  | 
world,  and  a  third  on  her  travels.  The  i 
habits  of  the  convent  must  have  been  as  | 
lax  as  those  of  the  penitent.  She  wrote  in  ; 
her  despair  an  insulting  letter  to  the  king,  | 
which  made  him  sjiy :  “  Is  it  ])os8ibie  that 
M.adamo  de  Montespan  still  loves  me  ?” 
“  Who  know’s,”  s.ay8  M.  lloussaye ;  “  she, 
perhaps,  never  liked  him  till  she  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  liim.”  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  terribly  afraid  of  de.ath.  During  the 
night-time  tw'o  sisters  watched  by  her  bed 
lighted  up  by  twenty  tapers ;  if  it  thun¬ 
dered,  they  lay  down  upon  her  to  avert 
the  anger  of  Heaven.  It  was  at  this  epoch 
that  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  but  he 
w'ould  not  reply  to  her. 

Madame  de  Montespan  v.aried  her  con¬ 
ventual  life  w’ith  occasional  residence  at 
her  chateau  of  Petit  Bourg,  on  the  Seine. 
She  even  opened  her  salons  of  reception 
there,  and  they  were  frequented  by  the 
elite  of  Paris.  She  had  also  jdays  i)er- 
formed  there.  Petit  Bourg  touched  upon 
the  park  and  forest  of  V ersaillcs ;  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  dogs  and  clarions 
when  the  king  was  hunting,  and  she  could 
not  give  up  the  hope  that  Louis  XIV. 
would  visit  her  once  more.  But  the  king 
no  more  went  to  Petit  Bourg  than  he 
went  to  the  Carmelites.  “  When  he  no 
longer  loved,  there  lies  the  woman  whom 
he  has  loved — six  feet  of  earth  separate 
her  from  him — and  he  never  disturbed 
the  earth  that  he  had  passed  over.” 

In  her  despair  she  would  retuni  to  her 
convent  and  invent  some  new  discipline 
to  subject  her  ardent  regrets.  She  affixed 
iron  points  to  her  necklaces,  to  her  brace¬ 
lets,  to  her  girdle,  even  to  her  garters. 
She  wore  shirts  of  coarse  material,  which 
tore  her  satin  skin ;  she  lay  upon  a  bed  of 
oat-straw  like  the  poorest  peasant.  She 
toiled  with  her  hands  at  rough  work ;  she 


1  married  young  couples ;  she  gave  up  si- 
1  most  every  thing  she  posse-ssod  to  the 
I  poor.  She  fasted  rigorously,  and  prayed 
I  almost  incessantly. 

I  To  the  hast,  however,  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
tespan  entertained  a  latent  hope  of  sup- 
]tlanting  her  rival,  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
She  used  every  year  to  go  to  the  waters 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  fond  delu.sion  th.at  they 
enjoyed  the  properties  of  the  fountain  of 
Jouvence.  The  w.aters  of  Bourlxm  be- 
c.ame,  however,  in  1707,  the  fountain  of 
death.  She  had  a  ju'esentiment  of  evil  on 
her  arrival  there,  and  said  to  the  Lady 
lilarshal  de  Ceetivres,  who  was  with  her : 
“  I  low  ill  I  feel  where  I  am,  and  how  well 
I  feel  where  I  .am  not ;”  to  which  the  lady 
replied  :  “  You  are  even  ill  where  you  are 
not.”  An  eruption  of  the  skin  having 
manifested  itself,  she  sent  for  a  physician, 
who  told  her  that  it  w.as  the  bad  state  of 
her  blood,  whcreu|K>n  she  bade  him  relieve 
her  by  the  abstra(;lion  of  some.  This  he 
did  till  she  fainted  ;  and  on  coming  to  her¬ 
self,  she  exclaimed  :  “  You  have  a-ssassi- 
nated  me !’’  and  she  drove  him  from  her 
presence.  Madame  de  Montesp.an’s  hor¬ 
ror  of  death  was,  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  extreme ;  not  only  did  she  have 
watchers  and  lighted  tapers,  and  two  at¬ 
tendants  always  to  sleep  with  her,  but 
Fourtoul,  in  his  Faetes  de  Versailles,  de¬ 
clares  that  she  could  not  hear  death  even 
spoken  of  without  uttering  fearful  shrieks. 

In  her  alarm  she  sent  for  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Antin.  When  he  reached  her 
bedside,  surprise  was  so  manifest  in  his 
looks,  that  Madame  de  Montespan  said  to 
him  :  “  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  It  is  only 
the  state  of  the  blood,  as  the  physician 
said.”  But  the  Duke  of  Antin  was  not 
looking  so  much  at  his  mother  ns  he  was 
at  the  key  of  the  box  which  she  always 
took  with  her,  and  in  which  her  will  was 
kept,  and  the  key  of  wliich  she  held  bus 
pended  to  her  neck  by  the  side  of  a  golden 
cross  of  Notre  Daiue  de  Bon  Secours.  It 
is  not  certain  if  the  duke  took  the  key, 
opened  the  box,  and  took  the  will,  or  if  he 
took  box  and  will ;  all  that  appeal's  certain 
is,  that  he  got  the  key,  did  not  wait  to 
pray  with  his  dying  mother,  and  that  the 
robbery  createil  the  utmost  consternation 
amongst  the  other  relatives  and  all  the 
attendants,  who  were  robbed  of  everv 
thing. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  thus  left  to 

Berish  on  her  bod  of  agony,  calling  upon 
leaven  and  upon  her  chirdi-en,  and  find- 
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ing  neither  and  none.  The  moment  slie 
w.as  dead,  all  her  attendants  fled,  for  they 
had  horror  of  the  plague.  Her  body  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  while  at  her  door,  the 
canons  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  disputing 
with  the  clergy  of  the  parish  the  duty  of 
burying  her.  When  at  last  her  body 
was  removed,  it  was  consigned  to  the  pit 
common  to  all ;  and  it  remained  there  till 
the  Duke  of  Antin  remembered  that  the 
family  vault  was  at  Poitiers,  and  he  had 
her  removed  there.  She  had  requested  i 
in  her  will  th:it  her  entrails  should  be  j 
transmitted  to  the  convent  of  Saint-  i 
Joseph,  aiul  the  duke,  who  knew  its  con¬ 
tents,  ordered  that  this  portion  of  her 
M'ishes  should  be  carried  out.  Hut  the 
man  charged  with  the  niis.sion  retun>cd 
shortly,  declaring  that  if  ho  traveled  half 
a  league  further  ho  should  die  of  the 
plague.  The  relics  were  accordingly  con- 
veyetl  to  the  Capuchins  of  Hourbon,  with 
a  request  for  mass  and  decent  burial. 
The  mass  w:i8  said,  but  the  entrails  were 
thrown  to  the  dogs  in  a  ditch  full  of  net¬ 
tles. 

“  This  insolent  marchioness,”  says  M. 
Houssaye,  “who  had  put  four  horses  to 
the  golden  wheel  of  her  fortune,  perished 
assa-Hsinated  by  a  blood-letting,  and  rob¬ 
bed  by  her  son,  without  having  time  to 
conciliate  herself  with  Heaven.  She  died 
on  a  stormy  day,  and  her  entrails  were 


cast  to  the  dogs.  She  ^rished  without 
daring  to  look  at  her  God,  and  without 
daring  to  look  at  herself,  so  horrible  she 
was  to  contemplate.” 

Madame  de  Sevigne  says  that  she  was 
much  disfigured  before  she  died.  “  She 
was  so  dried  up  as  to  outrage  nature  by 
the  derangement  of  her  features.  It  was 
a  death’s-iiead  spoiled  by  a  black  and 
dried-up  skin.  Never  was  there  so  great 
a  humiliation  !” 

Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  on  hearing  of  her  rival’s  horri¬ 
ble  fate.  As  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  observed 
as  he  had  doue  with  resjiect  to  Madame 
de  la  Valliere :  “She  has  been  too  long 
dead  to  me  that  I  should  weep  for  her 
now.”  And  when  he  was  told  that  her 
entrails  had  been  thrown  to  the  dogs,  ho 
said  :  “  Her  entrails !  I  did  not  know  that 
she  had  any  !”  This,  it  is  but  fair  to  state, 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Fontcnelle  and 
to  Madame  de  Tcncin. 

“Women,”  says  31.  Houssaye,  “who 
make  love  the  history  of  their  lives,  ought 
to  write  their  epitaphs  the  day  that  th^’  arc 
no  longer  loved.”  But  how  was  Louis 
XIV.  recognized  when  his  tomb  was  sa¬ 
crilegiously  opened  at  the  Ilevolution  ? 
By  his  great  features,  which  “  were  as  black 
as  ink!”  Might  not  a  surmise  be  drawn 
from  this  of  something  quite  as  horrible 
as  befel  Madame  de  3Iontespau  ? 


From  Sbarpe’f  Uagailne. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  DREAMING. 


The  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  in 
dreaming,  though  doubtless  determined 
by  certain  mental  laws,  appears  not  to  be 
traceable  to  any  laws  which  are  at  present 
understood.  Dreams  of  the  commonest 
kinds,  however,  seem  to  be  referable  to 
some  of  our  waking  states,  and  follow  the 
train  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which  we 
have  previously  been  occupied,  liecent 
events,  and  recent  mental  emotions,  min¬ 
gled  into  a  continuous  series,  or  combined 
with  old  events,  take  possession  of  us 
when  a.sleep,  and  produce  impressions 


which,  though  often  fantastically  unreal, 
are  manifestly  occasioned  by  80)ne  reality 
which  had  antecedently  aflfected  us.  “  We 
hear,  perhaps,”  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  “  of 
a  distressing  accident ;  we  have  received 
some  unpleasant  news  of  an  absent  friend; 
and  we  have  been  concerned  in  some 
business  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety.  A 
dream  takes  place,  in  which  all  these  arc 
combined  together ;  we  are  ourselves  con¬ 
nected  with  the  accident;  the  absent  friend 
is  in  our  company,  and  the  person  with 
w'hom  the  business  was  transacted  also 
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appears  in  the  scene.  The  only  bond  of  tress  from  the  intense  frost.  This  dream 
union  among  those  occurrences  was,  that  he  attributes  to  his  having  thrown  off 
each  of  them  gave  rise  to  a  similar  kind  of  the  l>ed-cIothes  in  his  sleep,  coupled  with 
emotion ;  and  the  train  was  probably  ex-  the  fact  tliat,  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
cited  by  some  bodily  feeling  of  uneasi-  been  re.ading  a  very  particular  account  of 
ness — perhaps  an  oppression  at  the  sto-  the  state  of  the  colonies  in  that  country 
mach — at  the  time  when  the  dream  oc-  during  winter.  Again,  when  suffering 
curred.  Without  this  the  particular  series  from  toothache,  he  dreamt  of  undergoing 
might  not  have  t.aken  place  at  all,  or  some  the  operation  of  tooth-drawing,  with  the 
of  the  elements  of  it  might  have  occurred  .additional  circumstance  that  the  operator 
in  a  totally  different  association.  The  ab-  drew  a  sound  tooth,  leaving  the  aching 
sent  friend  might  have  appeared  in  con-  one  in  its  place. 

iiection  with  old  and  pleasing  recollections,  A  still  more  striking  anecdote  is  one  in 
combined  perhaps  with  persons  and  events  which  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  dream- 
associated  with  these,  and  without  any  ing  precisely  similar  dreams  at  the  same 
reference  to  the  painful  intelligence  by  time,  and  produced  to  all  appeariince  by 
which  the  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  same  cause.  This  curious  coincidence 
him.”  Or  it  may  be,  as  the  same  writer  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie :  “It 
continues:  “We  meet  a  person  whom  we  happened  at  the  period  when  there  was  an 
have  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  are  led  alarm  of  French  invasion,  and  :Umost  every 
to  inquire  after  old  friends,  and  to  allude  man  in  Edinburgh  was  a  soldier.  Ail 
to  events  long  past.  Dreams  follow,  in  things  had  been  arranged  in  expectation 
which  these  persons  appear,  and  other  of  the  Landing  of  an  enemy,  the  first  notice 
persons  and  occurrences  connected  with  of  w’hich  was  to  be  given  by  a  gun  from 
them  ;  but  the  individual  whose  conversa-  the  Castle,  and  this  w.as  to  be  followed  by 
tion  gave  rise  to  the  series  does  not  ap-  a  chain  of  signals  calculated  to  alarm  the 
pe.ar  in  it,  because  he  was  not  connected  country  in  all  directions.  Further,  there 
with  the  particular  chain  of  events  which  had  been  recently  in  Edinburgh  a  splendid 
were  thus  recalled  into  mind.”  Many  dif-  military  spectacle,  in  which  five  thonsaiul 
ferent  circumstances  may  also  be  mixed  men  had  been  drawn  np  in  Prince’s  street, 
up  with  the  vision,  which  seem  to  have  fronting  the  C.astle.  The  gentleman  to 
no  connection  with  the  main  particulars,  whom  the  dream  occurred,  and  who  had 
though  they  may  have  some  occult  rela-  been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed 
tion  to  them,  which,  if  the  laws  of  dream-  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
ing  were  determinable,  would  not  .seem  morning,  when  he  dreamt  of  hearing  the 
utterly  incongruous.  sign.al-gun.  He  was  immediately  at  the 

Dreams  sometimes  consist  of  trains  of  Castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  dis- 
images  brought  up  by  associ.ation  with  playing  the  signals,  and  saw  and  heard  a 
bodily  sensations.  Examples  of  this  kind  great  bustle  over  the  town  from  troops 
are  very  numerous.  The  father  of  the  late  and  artillery  assembling,  es|>ecially  in 
Dr.  James  Gregory  relates  of  himself  that.  Prince’s  street.  At  this  time  he  was  rous- 
having  on  one  occasion  gone  to  bed  with  ed  by  his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he  dreamt  consequence  of  a  similar  dream,  connected 
of  walking  up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of  an 
and  of  feeling  the  ground  warm  under  his  enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of 
steps.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  a  particular  friend  of  her  husband’s,  who 
life,  visited  3Iount  Vesuvius,  and  actually  had  served  with  him  as  a  volunteer  during 
felt  a  strong  sensation  of  warmth  in  his  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remark- 
feet  when  walking  up  the  side  of  the  able  occurrence  was  ascertained  in  the 
crater;  but  it  was  remark.able  that  the  morning  to  be  the  noise  produced  in  the 
dream  was  not  of  Vesuvius,  but  of  Etna,  room  above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair  of  tongs, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  save  what  he  which  had  been  left,  in  some  very  awk- 
had  recently  learnt  from  reading  Bry-  ward  position  in  support  of  a  clothes- 
done’s  description.  This  circumstance,  screen  ” — r.ather  a  ridiculous  cause,  con- 
Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks,  was  owing  to  the  sidering  the  effect  produced,  but  one 
latter  impression  having  been  the  more  which  nevertheless  was  suHicient  to  ex- 
recent.  On  another  occasion  the  same  plain  the  peculiarity  of  the  dream.  Dr. 
gentleman  dreamt  of  spending  a  winter  at  licid  relates  an  incident  in  his  experience 
l^udson’s  Bay,  and  of  suffering  much  dis-  somewhat  similar,  and  attended  with  a 
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still  more  terrible  impression.  lie  tells  us 
that  the  dressing  applied  aller  .1  blister 
on  his  he.'id,  having  become  ruffled,  so  as 
to  produce  consider.nble  uneasiness,  he 
dreamt  of  falling  into  the  hands  of.s.av.agcs, 
and  of  undergoing  the  horrible  ojteration 
of  scalping ! 

There  have  been  some  cases  in  which, 
as  regards  particular  individuals,  dreams 
have  been  produced  by  whispering  into 
their  ears  while  they  were  asleep.  One 
of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  authentic 
examples  of  this  kind,  has  been  mention¬ 
ed  by  several  writers,  and  is  thus  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Abercrombie:  “'Phe  particu¬ 
lars,”  8,ays  he,  “  were  related  to  Dr.  (ire- 
gory  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  them. 
The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  expedition  to  Louisbnrgh  in 
1758,  who  h.ad  this  pecidiarity  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  degree,  th.at  his  eom])anions  in 
the  transport  were  in  the  constant  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense. 
They  could  ])roduce  in  him  any  kind  of 
dream  by  whispering  into  his  ear,  especi¬ 
ally  if  tins  was  done  by  a  friend  with 
whose  voice  he  was  familiar.  At  one  time 
they  conducted  him  through  the  whole 
progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a 
duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  supposed 
to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand, 
which  he  fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the 
j'oport.  On  another  occasion  they  found 
him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or 
bunker  in  the  cabin,  when  they  made  him 
believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  .and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  save  himself  by  swimming, 
lie  immediately  imitated  all  the  motions 
of  a  swimmer.  Then  they  told  him  that 
a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  dive  for  his  life,  lie  instantly  did 
so,  with  such  force  .as  to  throw  himself 
entirely  from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin- 
floor,  by  which  he  was  much  brnise«l,  and 
of  course  aw.akencd.  After  the  handing 
of  the  .army  at  Loui.sburgh,  his  friends 
found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  hut,  and 
evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  cannon.ad- 
ing.  They  then  made  him  believe  that  he 
was  engaged,  when  he  expressed  great 
fear,  and  showed  an  evident  disposition  to 
run  away.  Against  this  they  remonstrat¬ 
ed,  but  at  the  same  time  increrised  his 
fears,  by  imit.ating  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  .and  the  dying ;  and  when  he 
asked  (.as  he  often  did)  who  was  down, 
they  named  his  particular  friends.  At 
last  they  told  him  that  the  man  next  him¬ 
self  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instant¬ 


ly  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the 
tent,  and  was  roused  from  his  danger  and 
his  dream  together  by  falling  over  the 
tent-ropes.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  case  wa.s,  that,  after  these  experi¬ 
ments,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
his  dreams,  but  only  a  confused  feeling  of 
oppres-sion  or  fatigue,  and  used  to  tell  his 
friends  th.at  he  was  sure  they  had  been 
pl.aying  some  trick  upon  him.  A  ca.se 
entirely  similar  is  rel.ated  in  Smellie's  Na¬ 
tural  Historii,  the  subject  of  which  was  a 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.” 

It  h.as  been  observed  as  a  singular  fact, 
that,  in  dre.ams  which  are  excited  by  a 
noise,  the  8.ame  sound  awakes  the  person, 
and  produces  a  dream  which  .appears  to 
him  to  occupy  a  considerable  time.  The 
following  ex.amplcs  of  this  are  mentioned 
by  the  writer  above  quoted  :  “  A  gentle¬ 
man  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
<lier,  joined  the  regiment,  deserted,  was 
apprehended,  carried  back,  tried,  con- 
demnetl  to  be  shot,  and  at  hast  led  out  for 
execution.  After  all  the  usual  prepara¬ 
tions,  a  gun  was  fired  ;  he  awoke  with  the 
report,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room  had  both  produeed  the 
dream  and  awakened  him.  The  same 
want  of  the  notion  of  time  is  observed  in 
dre.ams  from  other  causes.  Dr.  Gregory 
mentions  a  gentleman  who,  after  sleeping 
in  a  damp  place,  w.as  for  a  long  time  liji- 
ble  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation  whenever 
he  slept  in  a  lying  posture;  and  this  wa.s 
alw.ays  aecomi).anied  by  a  dream  of  a  skele¬ 
ton,  which  grasped  him  violently  by  the 
throat.  He  could  sleep  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture  without  any  uneasy  feeling ;  and 
after  trying  various  expedients,  he  at  la.st 
had  a  sentinel  placed  l>eslde  him,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  awake  him  whenever  he  sunk 
down.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked 
by  the  skeleton,  and  a  severe  .and  long 
struggle  ensued  before  he  awoke.  On 
finding  fault  with  his  attendant  for  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  lie  so  long  in  such  a  state  of 
suffering,  he  was  as.surcd  that  he  had  not 
lain  an  instant,  but  had  been  awakened 
the  moment  he  began  to  sink.  The  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  a  con.siderable  time,  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  affection.  A  friend  of  mine 
dreamt  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
spent  a  fortnight  in  America :  in  embark¬ 
ing,  on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  8e.a,  and 
h.aving  awaked  with  the  fright,  discov¬ 
ered  th.at  he  had  not  been  asleep  above 
ten  minutes.”  This  will  show  that  there 
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is  no  such  great  extravagance  in  the  story 
related  in  the  Spectator,  of  a  man  who 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  various  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  long  life  during  the  space  of 
time  he  was  occupied  in  simply  dipping 
his  head  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  unac¬ 
countable  of  dreams  are  those  consisting 
of  the  revival  of  old  associations,  res|)ect- 
ing  things  which  had  entirely  passed  out 
of  the  memory,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  generally  impossible 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  these  dreams 
arise ;  and,  were  it  not  that  we  have 
some  strong  cases  of  the  kind  on  record, 
tlie  report  of  them  would  be  held  to  be 
incredible.  The  following  example  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Abercrombie  to  have  occurred  to 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  and  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  in  its  most  minute  particular: 
The  gentleman  was  at  the  time  connected 
Avith  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  was  at  his  place  at  the  teller’s 
table,  where  money  is  paid,  when  a  per¬ 
son  entered  demanding  payment  of  a  sum 
of  six  pounds.  There  were  several  peo¬ 
ple  waiting,  who  were,  in  torn,  entitled  to 
be  attended  to  before  him ;  but  he  was 
extremely  imp.atient,  and  rather  noisy, 
and  being  besides  a  remarkable  stam¬ 
merer,  he  became  so  annoying  that  an¬ 
other  gentleman  requested  my  friend  to 
pay  him  his  money  and  get  rid  of  him. 
lie  did  so  accordingly,  but  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  impatience  at  being  obliged  to 
attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  was  eight  or  nine 
months  after,  the  books  of  the  bank  could 
not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency 
being  exactly  six  pounds.  Several  days 
and  nights  had  been  s|K»nt  in  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  error,  but  without  success, 
when  at  last  my  friend  returned  home  and 
went  to  bed.  He  dreamt  of  being  at  his 
j»lace  in  the  bank,  and  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  stammerer,  as  now  detailed, 

fassed  before  him  in  all  its  particulars, 
le  awoke  under  a  full  impression  that  the 
dream  was  to  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of 
w’hat  he  was  so  anxiously  in  search  of ; 
and,  on  examination,  soon  discovered  that 
the  sum  paid  to  this  person  in  the  manner 
now  mentioned  had  been  neglected  to  be 
inserted  in  the  book  of  interests,  and  that 
it  exactly  accounted  for  the  error  in  the 
balance.  “This  case,”  observes  our  au¬ 
thority,  “  upon  a  little  consideration,  will 
appear  to  be  considerably  remarkable,  be¬ 


cause  the  impression  called  up  in  this  sin¬ 
gular  manner  was  one  of  which  there  was 
no  consciousness  at  the  time  when  it  oc¬ 
curred;  and,  consequently,  we  can  not 
suppose  that  any  association  took  place 
which  could  have  assisted  in  recalling  it. 
For  the  fact  upon  which  the  case  rested 
was  not  his  having  paid  the  money,  but 
having  neglected  to  insert  the  payment. 
Now,  of  this  there  was  no  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  at  the  time,  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  on  what  principle  it 
could  be  recalled.  The  deficiency  being 
six  pounds,  we  may,  indeed,  suppose 
the  gentleman  endeavoring  to  recollect 
whether  there  could  have  been  a  payment 
of  this  sum  made  in  any  irregular  manner, 
which  could  have  led  to  an  omission  or  an 
error;  but  in  the  transactions  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bank,  in  a  great  commercial  city, 
a  payment  of  six  |X)unds,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  could  have  made 
but  a  very  faint  impression ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  case  presents,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  this  curious  subject.” 

The  following  instance  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  and  derived  from  the  same  source, 
may  be  said  to  be  less  extraordinary,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  time  involved  ;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  simple 
act  of  memory — though,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  as  in  the  former  case,  one  can  not 
trace  any  association  which  could  have  re¬ 
called  the  circumstance :  “  A  gentleman 
who  was  appointed  to  an  oflice  in  one  of 
the  principal  b-anks  in  Edinburgh,  found, 
on  balancing  his  first  day’s  transactions, 
that  the  money  under  his  charge  was  de¬ 
ficient  by  ten  pounds.  After  many  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
error  he  went  home,  not  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  result  of  his  first  experiment  in 
banking.  In  the  night  he  dreamt  that  he 
w.as  at  his  jilace  in  the  bank,  and  that  a 
gentleman  who  was  personally  known  to 
him  presented  a  draft  for  ten  jxiunds. 
On  awaking  he  recollected  the  dream,  and 
also  recollected  that  the  gentleman  who 
appeared  in  it  had  actually  received  ten 
pounds.  On  going  to  the  bank,  he  found 
that  he  had  neglected  to  enter  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  gentleman’s  order  had 
by  accident  fiUlen  among  some  pieces  of 
paper  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
to  be  swept  away.” 

A  further  and  still  more  interesting  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  class  of  dreams  under 
consideration  is  presented  in  an  anecdote 
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published  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  and  considered  by 

him  to  be  authentic :  “  Mr,  R - ,  of 

Howland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property 
in  the  A'ale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a 
very  considerable  sum — the  accumulated 
arrears  of  tei/id,  or  tithe,  for  which  he  was 
said  to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the 
titulars  (lay  improprietors  of  the  tithes). 

3Ir.  R -  was  strongly  impressed  with 

a  belief  that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of 
j)rocess  jieculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
purchased  these  teinds  from  the  titular, 
and  therefore  that  the  present  ])rosecutiou 
w.as  groundless :  but,  after  an  industrious 
search  among  his  father’s  papers,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  public  records,  and  a 
careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who 
had  transiicted  law-business  for  his  father, 
no  evidence  could  be  recovered  to  sup 
port  his  ilefense.  The  peiiod  was  now 
near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss 
of  his  law-suit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he 
formed  his  determination  to  ride  to  Edin- 
Durgh  next  day,  and  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise. 
He  went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
flo.ating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to 
the  following  purpose.  His  father,  who 
had  been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to 
him,  he  thought,  and  asked  him  why  he 
was  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In  dreams 
men  are  not  surprised  .at  such  apparitions. 

Mr.  R - thought  th.at  he  informed  his 

father  of  the  cause  of  his  di.strcss,  .adding 
th.at  the  p.ayment  of  a  considcr.able  sum 
of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him 
because  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  th.at 
it  w.as  not  due,  though  he  w.as  un.able  to 
recover  any  evidence  in  stipport  of  his  be¬ 
lief.  ‘You  are  right,  my  son,’  replied 
the  paternal  shailc — “  I  did  actpiire  right 
to  these  teinds,  for  p.ayment  of  which  you 
are  now  pro.secuted.  The  papers  relating 
to  the  tr.ans.actions  are  in  the  hands  of 

Mr. - ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney),  who  is 

now  retired  from  j)n)fession.al  business, 
and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  w.as  a  person  whom  I  employed  on 
th.at  occasion  for  a  p.articular  reason,  but 
who  never  on  any  other  occa.sion  trans- 
acteil  busine.ss  on  my  account.  It  is 
very  jmssible,’  pursued  the  vision,  ‘  that 

-Mr. - may  have  forgotten  the  matter, 

which  is  now  of  a  very  old  d.ate ;  but  you 
may  recall  it  to  his  recollection  by  this 
token — that,  when  I  came  to  pay  his  ac¬ 
count,  there  was  ditBculty  m  getting 


change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and 
that  we  were  fbreed  to  drink  out  the  b.al- 

ance  at  a  tavern.’  Mr.  R - awoke  in 

the  morning,  with  all  the  words  of  the 
vision  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ride  across  the  country 
to  Inveresk,  insteiul  of  going  straight  to 
Edinburgh.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
waited  on  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
dream — a  very  old  man.  Without  s,aylng 
.any  thing  of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether 
he  remembered  h.aving  comlucted  such  a 
miitter  for  his  deceased  father.  The  old 
gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  his  recollection,  but,  on 
mention  of  the  Portugal  jnece  of  gold,  the 
whole  returned  upon  his  memory;  he 
made  an  immediate  search  for  the  papers, 

and  recovered  them ;  so  that  Mr.  R - 

carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  ne¬ 
cessary  to  gain  the  cause  which  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  losing.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
very  interesting  case  is  referable  to  the 
principle  of  association,  by  which  p.articu- 
Lars  that  had  been  forgotten  were  brought 
back  to  memory.  It  is  likely  th.at  the  gen¬ 
tleman  h.ad  formerly  heard  the  circum¬ 
stances  from  his  father,  but  had  entirely 
forgotten  them,  until  the  prolonged  and 
intense  application  of  his  mind  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  they  were  connected,  at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  associ.ation 
which  recalled  them  in  the  dream.  To 
the  same  principle  are  referable  the  two 
following  anecdotes,  which  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie  .as  entirely  authentic : 
“  A  gentleman  of  the  law,  in  Edinburgh, 
h.ad  mislaid  an  important  p.aper  connected 
with  the  conveyance  of  a  property  which 
was  to  be  settled  o!i  a  ])articular  day. 
Most  anxious  search  had  been  tnade  for 
many  days,  but  the  evening  of  the  day 
previous  to  th.at  on  which  the  p.arties  were 
to  meet  for  the  final  settlement  h.ad  ar¬ 
rived  without  the  paper  being  discovered ; 
the  son  of  the  gentleman  then  went  to  bed 
under  much  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
and  dreamt  th.at  at  the  time  when  the 
missing  j).aper  was  delivered  to  his  father 
his  table  w.as  covered  with  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  affairs  of  a  |)articular 
client.  He  .awoke  under  the  impression, 
went  imme<liately  to  a  box  appropriated 
to  the  papers  of  that  client,  and  there 
found  the  paper  they  had  been  in  search 
of,  which  had  been  tied  up  by  mistake  in 
a  p.arcel  to  which  it  was  in  no  w.ay  relat¬ 
ed.  Another  individual  connected  with  a 
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public  office  had  mislaid  a  paper  of  such 
importance  that  he  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  situation  if  he  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  it.  After  a  long,  but  unsuccessful 
search,  under  intense  anxiety,  he  also 
dreamt  of  discovering  the  paper  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  and  found  it  there  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  almost  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  facts  or  events  may  be 
brought  up  by  ".^ociation  in  dreams 
which  had  entirely  ])assed  out  of  mind, 
and  had  long  ce.ased  to  be  objects  either 
of  attention  or  of  memory.  But  there  is  , 
rea.son,  further,  to  believe  that  events  may 
be  brought  up  in  this  manner  which  had 
been  so  communicated  to  the  mind  as 
never  to  have  become  objects  of  memory. 
The  case  of  the  Gla.sgow  banker,  before 
mentioned,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a.s 
of  this  nature ;  and  there  are  other  au¬ 
thentic  tacts  on  record  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  this  principle.  The  following, 
reported  by  Doctor  Abercrombie,  appears 
to  be  one  in  point:  “  During  an  investig.a- 
tion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  respecting 
an  atrocious  murder  committed  on  a  ped¬ 
lar,  a  man  came  forward  voluntarily,  and 
declared  that  he  had  had  a  dream,  in 
which  there  was  represented  to  him  a 
house ;  and  a  voice  directed  him  to  a  spot 
near  the  house,  in  which  there  was  buried 
the  pack,  or  box  for  small  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  of  the  murdered  person.  On 
search  being  made,  the  pack  was  found — 
not  precisely  at  the  spot  which  he  had 
mentioned,  but  very  near  it.  The  first 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public  au¬ 
thorities  was,  that  he  was  either  the  mur¬ 
derer,  or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
But  the  individual  accused  W':is  soon  after  j 
clearly  convicted.  Before  his  execution  he  1 
fully  confessed  his  crime,  and,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  exculp.ated  the  dreamer  j 
from  any  participation  in,  or  knowleilge 
of,  the  murder.  The  only  fact  that  could 
be  discovered,  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  u|>on  the  occurrence,  M'.as,  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  murder  the  dreamer 
and  the  murderer  had  been  together  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  intoxication  for 
several  days ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
latter  might  have  allowed  statements  to 
escape  from  him  which  had  been  recalled 
to  the  other  in  his  dream,  though  he  had 
no  remembrance  of  them  in  his  sober 
hours.” 

There  is  a  class  of  dreams  pre.senting 
an  interesting  subject  of  observation,  in 


which  a  strong  propensity  of  character, 
or  a  strong  mental  emotion,  is  embodied 
into  a  vision,  and  by  some  natural  coinci¬ 
dence  is  fulfilled.  One  of  this  description 
is  adduced  by  the  writer  already  so  often 
quoted.  “  I  have  received,”  sjiys  he, 
“  from  a  distinguished  officer  to  whom  it 
occurred,  the  following  history,  in  which 
a  dream  of  a  very  iinprob.able  kind  was 
fulfilled  ten  years  after  it  took  place,  and 
when  the  dream  was  entirely  forgotten. 
At  the  age  of  between  fourteen  ami  fif¬ 
teen,  being  then  living  in  England,  he 
dreamt  that  he  had  ascended  the  crater 
of  Mount  Etna  ;  that,  not  contented  with 
what  he  saw  on  the  outside,  he  determined 
to  descend  into  the  interior,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  accordingly.  About  the  top  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  flame  .and 
smoke,  but  a  short  way  down  all  was 
quiet,  and  he  managed  to  de.scend  by 
means  of  steps  like  the  holes  in  a  pigeon- 
house.  His  footing,  however  soon  gave 
way,  and  he  awoke  in  .all  the  horrors  of 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
philosopher  Empedocles.  In  the  year 
1811,  being  then  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  and  stationed  at  Messina,  he  made 
one  of  a  party  of  British  officers,  who 
proceeded  to  visit  the  top  of  Mount 
Etna.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cone,  several  of  the  party  be¬ 
came  so  unwell  that  they  could  proceed 
no  further ;  but  this  gentleman,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  other  officers  .and  two 
guides,  proceeded  upwards  ;  and,  after  a 
severe  scnamble  of  several  hours,  they 
reached  the  summit  in  time  to  witness  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  ‘  After  having  rested 
for  about  an  hour,’  says  my  informant, 
‘  and  had  something  to  c.at,  I  said  to  my 
companions  :  “  W e  are  now  on  the  top  of 
this  famous  crater,  why  should  we  not 
p.ay  a  visit  to  the  bottom  ?”  I  was  of 
course  Laughed  at,  and,  on  applying  to  the 
guides  to  know  if  they  would  acoom- 

E  me,  they  8.aid:  “We  h.ave  always 
1  that  the  English  are  mad  ;  but  now 
we  know  it.”  I  was  not,  however,  to  be 
put  off ;  and,  being  strong  and  active, 
determined  to  go  alone.  But  Captain 

31 - at  l.a.st  agreed  to  go  with  me.  The 

guides  would  not  as-sist  in  any  way.  The 
circumference  of  the  crater  is  about  three 
miles  outside.  The  inteiior  is  like  a  large 
amphitheater,  with  an  area  of  about  an 
acre,  I  should  say,  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  tow.ards  the  upiwr  lips  of  the  crater 
that  smoke  now  issues,  no  eruption  having 
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taken  place  from  the  bottom  for  very 
many  years.  At  one  particular  part  of 
the  crater  the  matter  had  given  way,  and 
slid  dow'n,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sloping 
bank  to  the  very  bottom.  To  this  point 
we  proceeded,  and  found  our  descent  easy 
enough ;  and  without  much  difficulty  or 
any  great  danger,  we  stood,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  to  the  no  small  a-stonishment 
of  the  guides,  on  the  very  lowest  stone  on 
the  inside  of-  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna ! 
In  the  center  is  a  barge  hole,  like  .an  old 
draw’-w’ell,  partly  filled  up  with  large 
stones  and  .ashes.  Our  ascent  W’as  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  the  fatigue  excessive.  I 
suppose  we  Avere  at  least  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  upper 
mouth  of  the  crater ;  and  as  our  footing 
was  entirely  on  ashes,  .and  stuff  which 
gave  w.ay,  the  struggle  upward  Avas  a 
trial  of  bottom  Avhich  I  believe  very  few 
would  have  gone  through.  We  reached 
the  top  much  exhausted,  but  A'ery  proud 
of  our  achievement ;  and  we  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  learn  at  Catania,  that  Ave  Avere 
not  only  the  first  that  ever  AV’cnt  doAvn, 
but  the  first  Avho  ever  thought  of  it. 
When  in  bed  that  night,  but  not  asleep, 
the  dream  of  ten  years  back  came  to  my 
recollection  for  the  first  time;  .and  it 
does  appear  to  me  remarkable  that  I 
should  have  dreamt  of  Avh.at  I  never  could 
have  heard  of  .as  being  possible,  and  that 
ten  ye.ars  afterwards  I  should  accomplish 
Avhat  no  one  ever  had  attempted,  and 
AA'hat  Avas  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as 
an  impossibility.’  ” 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the 
foregoing  are  those  instances  in  Avhich  a 
dream  has  apparently  given  notice  of  an 
event  Avhich  Avas  occurring  at  the  time,  or 
AA-hich  occurred  soon  after.  From  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reported  cases  of  this  description 
Ave  select  tho  following.  (The  story  is 
AA’ell  knoAvn  in  Edinburgh,  and,  so  far  as 
Ave  arc  aware,  nothing  has  been  adduced 
to  cast  a  doubt  on  its  authenticity.)  “  A 
elergym.an  had  come  to  this  city  from  a 
short  distance  in  the  country,  and  Avas 
sleeping  at  an  inn,  when  he  dreamt  of 
seeing  a  fire  and  one  of  his  children  in  the 
midst  of  it.  He  awoke  Avith  tho  impres¬ 
sion,  and  instantly  left  town  on  his  return 
home.  When  he  arrived  within  sight  of 
his  house,  ho  found  it  on  fii'c,  and  got 
there  in  time  to  assist  in  8.aving  one  of  his 
children,  Avho,  in  the  alarm  and  confusion, 
had  been  left  in  a  situation  of  danger. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  possibility 
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of  supernatural  communication  in  such 
cases,  this  striking  occurrence,  of  Avhich  I 
believe  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth,  m.ay  perhaps  be  .accounted  for  on 
simple  and  natural  principles.  Let  us 
suppose  th.at  the  gentleman  had  a  servant 
w’ho  had  shoAvn  great  carelessness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fire,  and  had  often  given  rise  in 
his  mind  to  a  strong  apprehension  that  he 
might  .set  fire  to  the  house.  His  anxiety 
might  be  increased  by  l)eing  from  home, 
and  the  same  circumstance  might  make 
the  servant  still  more  careless.  Let  us 
further  suppose  tliat  the  gentleman,  before 
going  to  bed,  had,  in  addition  to  this 
anxiety,  suddenly  recollected  th.at  there 
Avas  on  that  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  house,  some  fair  or  periodical  merry¬ 
making,  from  w'hich  the  servant  Avas  very 
likely  to  return  home  in  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  It  Avas  most  natural  that  these 
impressions  should  be  embodied  into  a 
dre.am  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  and  that 
the  same  circumstance  might  lead  to  the 
dream  being  fulfilled.” 

Stich  coincidences  as  the  .above  derive 
their  Avonderful  character  from  standing 
alone,  and  apart  from  the  many  instances 
in  Avhich  such  dre.ains  t.ake  place  Avithout 
.any  fulfillment.  An  instance  of  a  very 
singular  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Josepli 
Taylor,  and  is  given  by  him  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact.  “  A  young  m.an  Avho  Avas 
at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from  home, 
dreamt  that  he  Avent  to  his  father’s  house 
in  the  night,  tried  the  front  door,  but 
found  it  locked  ;  got  in  by  a  back-door, 
and,  finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  Avent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  bedroom  of  his  parents. 
He  then  said  to  his  mother,  Avhom  he 
found  aAvake :  ‘  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long 
journey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good¬ 
bye.”  On  this,  she  .ansAA’ered  under  much 
agitation :  ‘  Oh !  dear  son,  thou  art  dead !’ 
He  instantly  awoke,  and  thottght  no  more 
of  his  dream  until,  a  few'  days  .after,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  father,  inquiring 
A'ery  anxiously  after  his  health,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  frightful  dream  his  mother 
had  on  the  s.ame  night  in  which  the  dream 
now  mentioned  occurred  to  him.  She 
dreamt  th.at  she  heard  some  one  attempt 
to  open  the  front-door,  then  go  to  the 
back-door,  and  at  last  come  into  her  bed¬ 
room.  She  then  saAV  it  av.os  her  son,  avIio 
came  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  said : 
‘  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and 
am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye  !’  on  which 
she  exclaimed :  ‘  Oh  !  dear  sou,  thou  art 
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dead.’  But  nothing  unusual  happened  to  by  it  that  he  felt  much  inclined  to  give 
any  of  the  parties.  The  singular  dream  notice  to  Mr.  Percival,  but  was  dissuaded 
must  have  originated  in  some  strong  mental  by  some  friends  whom  he  consulted,  who 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  both  assured  him  that  he  would  only  get  him- 
individuals  about  the  same  time ;  and  to  self  treated  as  a  lunatic.  On  the  evening 
have  traced  the  source  of  it  would  have  of  the  eighth  day  after,  he  received  the 
been  a  suWeet  of  great  interest.”  account  of  the  murder.  Being  in  London 

Cases  of  dreams  are  on  record  which  a  short  time  after,  he  found  in  the  print- 
do  not  admit  of  explanation  on  any  prin-  shops  a  representation  of  the  scene,  and 
ciple  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  recognized  in  it  the  countenances  and  the 
Many  of  these  undoubtedly  derive  their  dress  of  the  parties,  the  blood  on  Mr. 
marvelous  character  from  embellishment  Percival’s  waistcoat,  and  the  peculiar  yel- 
and  exaggeration ;  but  there  are  some  low  basket-buttons  on  Bellingham’s  coat, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  receive  as  precisely  as  he  had  seen  them  in  his 
facts  which  can  be  in  no  degree  accounted  dream.” 

for.  Of  this  sort  is  the  following :  “  Many  Such  are  a  few,  out  of  many,  of  the 
years  ago,  there  was  mentioned  in  several  singular  things  on  record  respecting 
of  the  newspapers  a  dream  which  gave  dreaming.  Any  one  having  time  and  de¬ 
notice  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Percival.  sire  to  investigate  the  matter  further,  may 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  eminent  med-  be  recommended  to  Dr.  Abercrombie’s 
ical  friend  in  England,”  says  Doctor  Aber-  able  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in 
crombie,  “  I  have  received  the  authentic  which  they  will  find  the  cases  here  ad- 
particulars  of  this  remarkable  case  from  duced,  along  with  numerous  others  cqual- 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dream  occur-  ly  curious  and  interesting,  ail  grouped  ac¬ 
red.  He  resides  in  Cornwall,  and,  eight  cording  to  the  peculiarities  which  they 
days  before  the  murder  was  committed,  illustrate,  and  pre.sented  as  an  important 
dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  series  of  facts  having  relation  to  the  sub- 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  small  man  ject  of  mental  philo.sophy.  The  cause  of 
enter,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  these  remarkable  conditions  of  the  intcl- 
waistcoat.  Immediately  after,  he  saw  a  lectual  functions  may  be  admitted  to  be 
man,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat  with  yellow  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  inqui- 
basket  metal-buttons,  draw  a  pistol  from  ries ;  but  the  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
under  his  coat,  and  discharge  it  at  the  hibit  present  a  subject  of  most  interesting 
former,  who  instantly  fell :  the  blood  is-  investigation ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
sued  from  a  wound  a  little  below  the  left  lieve  that  tlie  more  it  is  considered,  the 
breast.  He  saw  the  murderer  seized  by  more  light  will  be  likely  to  be  cast  upon 
some  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  ob-  the  processes  by  which  the  mind  in 
served  his  countenance;  and  on  asking  who  dreaming  is  aficcted  ;  so  that  eventually 
the  gentleman  was  who  had  been  shot,  he  the  whole  curious  matter  may  be  found 
was  told  it  was  the  Chancellor.  (Mr.  Perci-  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  explanation, 
val  was,  at  the  time.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  singularity  of 
chequer.)  He  then  awoke,  and  mentioned  the  facts  themselves  is  enough  to  attract 
the  dream  to  his  wife,  who  made  light  of  attention  and  curiosity  ;  and  the  present 
it.  But  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  paper  is  accordingly  presented  as  one  that 
dream  occurred  three  times  without  the  will  probably  prove  acceptable  to  a  con- 
least  variation  in  any  of  the  circum-  siderable  body  of  readers, 
stances.  He  was  now  so  much  impressed 
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HENRY  VIII.’S  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


The  following  historic  sketch  is  record¬ 
ed  in  these  pages  of  the  Eclectic,  to 
illustrate  in  part  the  renowned  personages 
which  appear  most  conspicuously  in  the 
engraved  embellishment  at  the  head  of 
our  present  number. 

“  How  say  ye  she  is  called  ?  Buleyn — 
Anne  Buleyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas, 
down  here  at  Ilever  Castle  ?  God’s  truth 
the  wench  is  fair.  Mcthinks,  Lord  Surrey, 
thy  Geraldine  would  scarcely  be.ar  com¬ 
parison.”  “  Nay,  nay,  my  liege,”  replied 
the  party  thus  addressed,  “believe  thou 
not  a  lover  will  admit  that  there  are  others 
fairer  than  his  mistress.  She  is  to  him  the 
brightest  star  of  any  that  shineth  in  the 
galaxy  of  heaven,  the  sweetest  flower 
that  blooms  to  beautify  his  pathway  here ; 
the  rarest  gem  th.at  glitters  in  his  sight. 
But,  to  8.ay  truth,  yon  maiden  is  a  comely 
and  a  fair.  She  hath  a  step  stately  as 
.1 lino’s,  yet  light  and  graceful  as  the  frolic 
nymphs  that  wait  on  buskined  Dian  ;  a 
form  of  nature’s  delicatest  fli-shioning ; 
Cytheria,  when  rising  from  the  briny 
element,  looked  not  more  beautiful.  Her 
eyes,  how  large  .and  lustrous!  and  the 
gl.ance  she  sends,  how  fraught  ivith  love’s 
own  eloquence  !  and  what  a  smile  of  most 
bewildering  sweetness  plays  round  her 
lips,  so  ripe  and  cherry-like  !” 

“  Enough,  my  lord  !”  somewhat  impa¬ 
tiently  interrupted  the  last  speaker.  “  You 
poets  make  a  deity  of  woman,  investing 
lier  with  all  those  attributes  which  least 
may  lit  her  for  this  work-day  world.  For 
me,  I  care  not  for  your  goddesses,  your 
fair  divinities,  too  pure,  too  holy  for  a 
mortal’s  love ;  no,  by  my  soul !  w'ith  all 
her  imperfections  and  her  faults,  give  me 
a  living,  breathing,  loving  cre.ature,  one 
that  I  can  entwine  mine  arras  .about,  and 
feel  her  heart  responsive  beat  to  mine. 
But  hush !  she  comes  this  way.  I  will  re¬ 
tire,  my  lord;  do  thou  with  pleasant 
speeches  so  beguile  the  time,  that  she  shall 
never  heed  the  going  on’t,  till  I  have 
changed  this  dress,  all  travel-soiled,  and 
stand  before  her  as  a  monarch  should.” 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  doubtless 
aware  that  the  speakers  in  the  foregoing 
dialogue  are  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Earl  of 


Surrey ;  and  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Anne  Buleyn  is  the  maiden  who  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  amorous  monarch, 
kindling  that  fl.'imc  in  his  bosom  which 
shall  light  her  to  the  scaffold.  The  scene 
is  the  garden  at  Penshurst,  where,  amid 
the  trim  parterre*^  straight  paths  leading 
to  quaintly-fashioned  arbors,  and  shrubs 
clipped  by  the  hand  of  man  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  fanciful  devices,  she  was  w'ont  to 
pa.s8  many  hours  of  her  happy  existence, 
musing  “  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy 
free,”  upon  the  beauties  of  Art  and  Na¬ 
ture  that  surrounded  her. 

Penshurst  Place — which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  so  celebrated  for  having  given  birth 
to  that  accomplished  warrior,  statesman, 
poet,  and  philosopher.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
justly  named  the  “incomparable” — w'as 
then  in  its  palmy  state  of  splendor  and 
magnificence,  the  grounds  having  been 
freshly  laid  out  and  beautified,  and  the 
mansion  fitted  up  as  an  oocasional  resi¬ 
dence  for  royalty,  it  having  reverted  to 
the  crown  on  the  attainture  -of  its  late 

Eessor,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
1  treason. 

The  steward  of  the  demesne,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  birth  and  breeding,  with 
whom  her  father  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
had  invited  the  lovely  Anne  to  come  as 
often  as  she  listed,  and  wander  at  “  her 
own  free  will”  amid  the  shady  groves  and 
sunny  lawns  of  this  enchanting  spot,  and 
she  had  ridden  over  from  Ilever  Castle 
on  the  day  in  question,  being  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  the  king,  who  had  arrived 
somewhiit  unexpectedly  that  morning, 
.and  little  dreaming  how  momentous  to 
her  would  be  the  visit. 

Slowly  the  maid  advanced  towards  the 
leafy  screen  which  hid  the  noble  poet  from 
her  view,  now  pausing  to  inhale  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  flower  —  now  to  admire  a 
statue — now  lingering  by  a  fount,  whose 
crystal  jets  gleamed  m  the  sunshine,  and 
glittered  like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  as  the 
water  returned  scattered  and  broken  to 
the  basin.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  book  ; 
it  was  Gower’s  Confetsio  Amantis.,  a 
poem,  as  its  title  suflSciently  indicates,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  tender  passion ;  and  it 
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would  seem  by  the  heaving  of  her  bosom, 
the  flushing  of  her  cheek,  and  the  soft, 
languishing  expression  of  her  large  dark 
eyes,  that  her  heart  was  not  insensible 
to  the  witchery  of  a  theme  so  seductive 
to  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  for  such  appeared 
to  be  about  her  age. 

Again  she  pauses,  but  it  is  not  to  ex¬ 
amine  flower,  or  fount,  or  statue ;  the  book 
is  opened,  and  she  reads,  it  may  be  for 
the  hundredth  time,  half  audibly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  written  in  pencil,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cover  : 

“  What  word  is  that,  that  changeth  not, 
Though  it  be  turned  and  made  in  twain  ? 

It  is  mine  Anna,  God  it  wot, 

The  only  causer  of  my  pain ; 

My  lore  that  mcedeth  with  disdain. 

Yet  is  it  loved,  what  will  you  more  t 
It  is  my  salve,  and  eke  my  sore.” 

Above  this,  written  in  ink,  and  in  bold¬ 
er  characters,  the  curious  reader  might 
note : 

“  MASTER  THOMAS  WYATT,  HV8  BOOKK 

follow'ed  by 

■  “  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  THAT  PA¬ 
RAGON  OF  BEADTIE,  THE  GENTLE  L.VDIE 
ANNA,” 

more  faintly  traced,  as  if  the  w  riter  feared 
his  temerity  might  give  oflTense.  Such, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
as  a  sweet  smile  stole  over  the  face  of  the 
maiden  while  perusing  the  w'ords,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  innocent  pleasure. 

*  She  starts,  and  hastily  closes  the  book, 
as  a  ^voice,  rich  and  melodious,  rings 
through  the  green  alleys,  harmonizing 
with  the  murmur  of  the  founts,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  birds,  and  the  whisper  of  the 
breeze  stirring  the  blossom-laden  branches 
and  shrubs  of  spicy  perfume,  till  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  impregnated  w’ith  delicious 
odors. 

”  In  this  delightful  season,  rife  with  bud  and 
blossom. 

To  her  mate  the  turtle  telleth  her  soft  tale ; 
Verdure-clad  is  every  hill— every  valley’s  bosom. 
Where,  in  feathers  newly  clothed,  sings  the 
nightingale. 

Well  we  know  that  summer’s  come,  every 
spray  now  springeth ; 

In  the  park  the  hart  hath  hung  his  old  horns 
in  the  pale ; 

In  the  brake  the  stately  buck  his  winter  coat 
he  flingeth ; 

’Neatli  the  tide  the  fishes  glide  with  new  re¬ 
paired  scale. 

The  adder  casts  his  slough  away,  the  swallow 
swift  pursueth 
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Through  the  grassy  meadow  the  gauzy¬ 
winged  flies ; 

The  busy  bee  with  industry  her  summer-work 
now  doeth ; 

Winter’s  gone,  beneath  whose  touch  every 
floweret  dieth ; 

All  things  fair  and  beautiful  that  can  give  man 
pleasure 

Meet  the  view  where’er  we  turn  ;  but,  sweet 
ladie,  thou 

Richer  art  in  loveliness ;  fairer  beyond  ntbasure 
Than  aught  beneath  the  blessed  sun ;  so  to 
thee  I  bow  1” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  madrigal,  the 
singer,  who,  as  our  readers  may  have  con¬ 
jectured,  w'as  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  sprang 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  sinking  grace¬ 
fully  on  one  knee  before  the  startled  maid¬ 
en,  addressed  her  thus  :  “  Forgive  me, 
O  lovely  Ladie,  for  intruding  uninvited 
into  thy  presence ;  but,  if  thou  walkest 
thus  abroad,  in  the  resplendency  of  thy 
charms,  blame  not  a  poor  moth  that  he  is 
dazzled  by  the  blaze,  and  irresistibly 
drawn  to  bask  therein.  But,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  lowering  his  voice,  first  having 
looked  carefully  around  to  see  that  no  one 
was  approaching,  “a  truce  to  compliments. 
Fair  maiden!  I  have  that  to  say  which 
greatly  imports  thee :  thou  wilt  perhaps 
lace  more  confidence  in  my  words  when 
tell  thee  that  I  am  Henry  Howard,  thy 
cousin,  and  the  dear  friend  of  Thomas 
Wyatt,  w'ho  may  have  mentioned  my  poor 
name  in  thy  presence  ;  that  thou  art  the 
lovely  Anne  I  am  well  assured,  from  the 
faithful  description  he  has  given  me  of  thy 
beauty,  and  from  having  once  seen  thee 
when  with  thy  father,  Sir  Thomas  Buleyn, 
thou  vieitedst  the  Wyatts  at  Allington 
Castle ;  but  suffice  it  that  I  do  know  that 
thou  art  the  object  of  my  friend’s  dearly 
cherished  love,  therefore  would  I  avert 
from  thee  a  threatened  danger.  Fly 
from  this  spot,  I  conjure  thee !  as  thou 
values!  the  affections  of  him  to  whom 
thou  art  dearer  than  life — as  thou  would’st 
escape  a  doom  of  infamy  and  disgrace ! 
Get  thee  to  horse,  and  pause  not — tarry 
not,  till  thou  art  once  more  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  paternal  roof!  Thou  ha.st 
been  seen  by  one  who — but  another  time 
it  shall  be  explained.  We  lose  the  o]>- 
portunity  by  longer  tarriance.  Come,  I 
will  conduct  thee  to  the  gate.” 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  taking  the 
maiden’s  passive  hand — for  she  had  stood 
with  pale  cheeks  and  wondering  eyes,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  torrent  of  words  he  poured 
forth  —  he  hastily  conducted  her  to  au 
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enib.'ittled  postern,  which  opened  upon 
the  court-yard  of  the  mansion,  and  then, 
with  a  courtly  salutation,  bade  her  “  God 
speed  !”  in  tones  which  proved  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  the  wish. 

Alarmed,  she  knew  not  why,  the  maiden 
crossed  the  court,  summoned  her  attend- 
.ants,  and,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
her  palfrey  was  cantering  throtjgh  the  noble 
pai  k — now  seen,  now  dis.appoaring,  behind 
the  clumps  of  giant  oaks,  wide-spreading 
chestnuts,  and  the  beautiful  silver  beeches, 
with  which  the  ground  was — and  is  at  the 
present  d.ay — so  richly  diversified. 

Meanwhile  the  e.arl  had  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  garden,  and,  with  dow’ncast 
looks,  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  awaiting 
King  Henry’s  arrival.  Ho  knew  the  dis- 
]»osition  of  the  impetuous  monarch  too 
well  not  to  dread  the  effect  of  his  anger; 
but,  like  a  bravo  spirit,  prepared  himself 
to  meet  whatever  might  be  the  result ;  nor 
was  he  long  kept  in  suspense ;  the  well- 
known  “Ah,  ha !”  broke  ujkui  his  ear,  and 
a  finely-proportioned,  though  somewhat  I 
portly  man  W’as  seen  issuing  from  a  shady 
.‘illey,  at  no  great  distance,  the  jewels  on 
his  jterson  flashing  as  he  came  into  the 
sunshine,  .and  the  plumes  on  his  velvet  cap 
waving  to  the  breeze.  There  was  a  smile 
on  his  broad,  bluff,  but  not  unhandsome 
countenance,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
shade,  which  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
less  agreeable  expression,  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  earl  was  alone,  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite  exclamation,  “By  the  Mother  of 
God !”  broke  forth,  when  he  had  gazed 
around,  and  become  fully  convinced  that 
the  maiden  h.ad  indeed  left  the  place.  “  My 


Lord  of  Surrey,  how’s  this  ?  I  bade  ye 
keep  the  w’cnch  in  parlance  till  I  had 
changed  my  travel-soiled  habiliments.  Ye 
are  not  wont  to  fail  in  such  a  duty,  nor, 
by  my  halidom !  will  I  believe  that  ye 
have  lost  the  art  of  pleasing  on  a  sudden  ; 
ah!” 

“  My  liege,”  replied  the  earl,  “  I  might 
not  retain  the  maid  against  her  will.” 

“Against  her  will  V”  repeated  the  in¬ 
censed  King;  “but  ye  sliould  so  have 
wrought  upon  her,  by  pleasant  speeches, 
.and  soft  flatteries,  that,  like  a  bird  charm¬ 
ed  by  the  glance  of  a  basilisk,  she  h.ad 
remained,  nor  felt  an  inclin.ation  to 
stir  hence.”  Then  stamping  Avith  his 
foot,  as  the  sense  of  disappointment 
inflamed  his  p.a.ssion,  he  continued  — 
“  We’ll  see,  we’ll  see,  Avhether  a  short  con¬ 
finement  in  the  Tower  may  not  improve 
thy  powera  of  pleasing — ha!”  and  turning, 
strode  aw.ay,  leaving  the  'earl  to  meditate 
on  his  probable  punishment. 

The  monarch  seldom  threatened  w’hat 
he  meant  not  to  perform ;  and,  shortly 
after,  our  noble  poet  might  be  seen  con¬ 
fined  within  a  gloomy  apartment  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  warning  and  example 
to  all  who  dare  disobey  an  imperious  mas¬ 
ter.  Yet  w.as  he  cheered  and  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  ;  and  the 
man  who  could  write  thus  in  his  imprison¬ 
ment  was  not  likely  to  despond  because 
he  had  lost  the  fiivor  of  a  capricious  ty¬ 
rant  : 

“  Thraldom  at  large  hath  made  this  prison  free, 
Danger,  well  past,  remembered  works  delight. 
Of  lingering  doubts  such  hope  Ls  sprung,  pardie  I 
That  nought  I  find  displeasant  in  my  sight” 


Tub  Rich  Pnonuers  or  Ccba. — The  Island  of 
Cuba,  ill  spite  of  Bfianish  misrule,  says  the  London 
American,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of 
the  earth.  Her  present  population  is  estimated  at 
1,130,000,  of  which  nearly  650,000  are  white  inhab¬ 
itants,  180,000  free  colored,  4(>0,000  slaves,  and  88,- 
000  Asiatics  and  Indians.  The  sugar  estates  are  im¬ 
mensely  productive.  Twenty-three  of  the  principal 
plantations,  comprLsing  about  100,000  acres  of  land 
and  10,175  slaves,  are  valued  at  £3,000,000.  These 
twenty-three  estates  produced,  in  1869,  236,000  box¬ 
es,  the  worth  of  which  was  £4  each  box,  making  in 
all  £940,000.  There  are  16tK)  sugar  plantations  in 
Cuba,  the  exported  products  of  which  amount  to 
110,000,000  per  annum. 


DricR  Fore-sts. — The  Perth  Courier  states  that 
the  largest  modem  forest  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  which,  according  to  his  evidence  in  the  late 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Wemrss  against  Campbell  of 
Monzie,  extends  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 
The  next  is  the  forest  of  Fan^uharson  of  Invercauld, 
but  which  is  partly  under  sheep  and  partly  under 
deer,  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Scotch  acrea  Next  to  this  ranks  Lord  Fife’s 
forest  of  Mar,  about  sixty  thousand  acres.  There 
are  a  naml>er  of  other  deer  forests  of  much  smaller 
extent,  but  the  extent  has  not  much  increased  of  late 
years;  and  by  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  the 
extent  of  ground  under  deer  is  now  much  less  than 
it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  DIVORCE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 


[In  explanation  of  the  great  historic 
event  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  plate  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
we  place  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
following  sketch  of  the  scene  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  incidents  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bott.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
few  if  any  events  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  which  excited 
so  much  tender  sympathy  as  the  divorce 
of  Josephine.] 

Napoleon  cherished  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of 
llortense  and  of  his  brother  Louis.  The 
boy  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  develop¬ 
ed  all  those  noble  and  spirited  traits  of 
character  which  peculiarly  delighted  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  young  prince  his 
heir.  This  was  so  generally  the  under- 
st-anding,  both  in  France  and  in  Holland, 
that  Josephine  was  quite  at  ease,  and  se. 
rene  days  dawned  again  upon  her  heart. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1807  this  child, 
upon  whom  such  destinies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  sudden- 
Iv  and  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a 
fcw  hours  died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the 
head  of  Josephine  with  most  appalling 
power.  Deep  as  was  her  grief  at  the  loss 
of  the  child,  she  was  overw'helmed  with 
uncontrollable  anguish  in  view  of  those 
fearful  consequences  which  she  shuddered 
to  contemplate.  She  knew  that  Napoleon 
loved  her  fondly,  but  she  also  knew  the 
strength  of  his  ambition,  and  that  he 
would  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  affection, 
which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve  the 
interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  continually  bathed  in  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  w’as  conveyed  to 
Na[K>Ieon  when  he  was  far  from  home,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He 
had  been  victorious,  almost  miraculously 
victorious,  over  his  enemies.  He  had 
gained  accessions  of  power  such  as,  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  youth,  he  bad  hardly 
imagined.  All  opposition  to  his  sway 
was  now  apparently  crushed.  Napoleon 
had  become  the  creator  of  kings,  and  the 


proudest  monarchs  of  Europe  were  con¬ 
strained  to  do  his  bidding.  It  W’as  in  an 
hour  of  exultation  that  the  mournful  tid¬ 
ings  reached  him.  He  sat  down  in  silence, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a  long 
time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painful  mus- 
ings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and  anx¬ 
iously  to  repe.atto  himself  again  and  again, 
“  To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this  ?”  The 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for 
.Tosephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to 
found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fear¬ 
ful.  It  was  manifest  in  his  cheek,  in  his 
restless  eye,  in  the  loss  of  appetite  and  of 
sleep.  But  the  stern  will  of  Bonaparte 
was  unrelenting  in  its  purposes.  With  an 
energy  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
surpassed,  he  had  chosen  his  part.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  his  soul — the  purpose  be¬ 
fore  which  every  thing  had  to  bend — to 
acquire  the  glory  of  making  Franco  the 
most  illustrious,  powerful,  and  happy  na¬ 
tion  earth  had  ever  seen.  For  this  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  and  his 
sense  of  right.  For  this  he  was  ready  to 
sunder  the  strongest  ties  of  aflTection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.  She  was 
fully  aware  of  his  boundless  ambition. 
With  almost  insupportable  anguish  she 
wept  over  the  death  of  this  idolized  child, 
and,  with  a  trembling  heart,  awaited  her 
husband’s  return.  Mysterious  hints  began 
to  fill  the  journals  of  the  contemplated 
divorce,  and  of  the  alliance  of  Napoleon 
W'ith  various  princesses  of  foreign  courts. 

In  October,  1807,  Napoleon  returned 
from  Vienna.  He  greeted  Josephine  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  but  she  soon  per¬ 
ceived  tliat  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
that  he  was  pondering  the  fearful  question. 
He  appeared  sad  and  embarrassed.  He 
had  trequent  private  interviews  with  hLs 
ministers.  A  general  feeling  of  constraint 
pervaded  the  court.  Napoleon  scarcely 
ventured  to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  very  sight  of  one 
whom  he  bad  loved  so  well  might  cause 
him  to  waver  in  bis  firm  purpose.  Jose¬ 
phine  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish 
solicitude,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  ap- 
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pear  calm  and  unconstrained.  As  yet  she 
had  only  fearful  forebodings  of  her  im¬ 
pending  doom.  She  watched,  with  most 
excited  apprehension,  every  movement  of 
the  Emperor’s  eye,  every  intonation  of  hi.s 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each 
day  some  new  and  trivial  indic.ation  con- 
lirmed  her  fears.  Her  husband  became 
nmre  reserved,  absented  himself  from  her 
society,  and  the  private  access  between 
their  apartments  was  closed.  He  now 
seldom  entered  her  room,  and  when  he  did 
so  he  invariably  knocked.  And  yet  not 
one  word  had  passed  between  him  and 
Josephineupon  the  fearful  subject.  When¬ 
ever  Josephine  heard  the  sound  of  his  ap- 
pro.aching  footsteps,  the  fear  that  he  was 
coming  with  the  terrible  aniiouncement  of 
separation  immediately  caused  such  vio¬ 
lent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  totter 
across  the  floor,  even  when  supjmrtiug 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls,  and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and,  while  the  Emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance 
into  which  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  yet 
summoned  courage  to  break  the  subject 
to  Jose])hinc.  The  evidence  is  indubit.a- 
ble  that  he  experienced  intense  anguish 
in  view  of  the  separation ;  but  this  did  not 
influence  his  iron  will  to  swerve  from  its 
purpose.  The  grandeur  of  his  fame,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  power,  were  now 
such  that  there  was  not  a  royal  family  in 
Europe  which  w’ould  not  have  felt  honor¬ 
ed  in  conferring  upon  him  a  bride.  It 
was  at  first  contemplated  that  he  should 
marry  some  princess  of  the  Bourbon  fa¬ 
mily,  and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of  his 
throne  by  conciliating  the  Royalists  of 
France.  A  princess  of  Saxony  was  pro¬ 
posed.  Some  weighty  considerations  urg¬ 
ed  an  alliance  with  the  majestic  Empire 
of  Russia,  and  some  advances  were  made 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  having  in 
view  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  proposals  should 
be  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna  for  Maria 
Louis.a,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the 
announcement  to  Josephine.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  November,  1809.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  and  Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau 
alone.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  her  doom  was  sealed,  for  all 
that  day  she  had  been  in  her  retired 


apartment,  weeping  bitterly.  As  the  din¬ 
ner-hour  approached  she  bathed  her  swol¬ 
len  eyes,  and  tried  to  regain  composure. 
They  sat  down  at  the  table  in  silence. 
N.apoleon  did  not  speak;  Josephine  could 
not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word.  Nei¬ 
ther  ate  a  mouthful.  Course  after  course 
was  brought  in  and  removed  untouched. 
A  mortal  paleness  revealed  the  anguish  of 
each  heart.  Napoleon,  in  his  embarra.s8- 
ment,  mechanically,  and  apparently  un¬ 
consciously,  struck  the  edge  of  his  gla.ss 
with  his  knife,  while  lost  in  thought.  A 
more  melancholy  meal  probably  was  never 
witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the 
table  seemed  to  catch  the  infection,  and 
moved  softly  and  silently  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  as  if  they  were  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  dead.  At  last  the  ceremony  of 
dinner  was  over,  the  attendants  were  dis¬ 
missed,  and  Napoleon,  rising  and  closing 
the  door  with  his  own  hand,  was  left  alone 
with  Josephine.  Another  moment  of  most 
painful  silence  ensued,  when  the  Emperor, 
pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  approached  the  Empress.  He  took 
her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  and  in 
faltering  accents  said:  “Josephine!  my 
own  good  Josephine!  you  know  how  I 
have  loved  you.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I 
owe  the  only  few  moments  of  happiness  I 
have  known  in  the  world.  Josephine  !  my 
destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the  int¬ 
erests  of  France.” 

Josephine’s  brain  reeled ;  her  blood 
ceased  to  circulate  ;  she  fainted,  and  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarm¬ 
ed,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  and 
called  for  help.  Attendants  from  the 
ante-room  immediately  entered.  Napo¬ 
leon  took  a  taper  from  the  mantel,  and 
uttering  not  a  word,  but  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling,  motioned  to  the  Count  de  Beau¬ 
mont  to  take  the  Empress  in  liLs  arms. 
She  was  still  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  began  to  murmur,  in  tones  of  anguish : 
“  Oh,  no  !  you  can  not  surely  do  it.  You 
would  not  kill  me.”  The  Emperor  led 
the  way,  through  a  dark  passage,  to  the 
staircase  which  conducted  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Empress.  The  agitation  of 
Napoleon  seemed  now  to  increase.  He 
uttered  some  incoherent  sentences  about 
a  violent  nervous  attack  ;  and,  finding  the 
stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for  the  Count 
de  Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of  the 
helpless  Josephine  unassisted,  he  gave  the 
light  to  an  attendant,  and,  supporting  her 
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limbs  himself,  they  reached  the  door  of 
her  bedroom.  Napoleon  then,  dismissing 
his  male  attendants,  and  laying  Josephine 
npon  her  bed,  rung  for  her  waiting-wo¬ 
men.  lie  hung  over  her  with  an  ex[»res- 
sion  of  the  most  intense  affection  and 
anxiety  until  she  began  to  revive.  Hut 
the  moment  consciousness  seemed  return¬ 
ing,  he  left  the  room.  Napoleon  did  not 
even  throw  himself  upon  his  bed  that 
night.  lie  paced  the  floor  until  the  dawn 
of  the  morning.  The  royal  surgeon,  Cor- 
visart,  passed  the  night  at  the  bedside  of 
the  Empress.  Every  hour  the  restless  yet 
unrelenting  Emperor  called  at  her  door  to  : 
inquire  concerning  her  situation.  “  On 
recovering  from  my  swoon,”  says  .Jose¬ 
phine,  “  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was  in 
attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Ilor- 
tense  weeping  over  me.  No!  no!  lean 
not  describe  the  horror  of  my  situation 
during  that  night !  Even  the  interest  ho 
affected  to  take  in  my  sufferings  seemed 
to  me  additional  cruelty.  Oh !  how  much 
reason  had  I  to  dread  becoming  an  Em¬ 
press  !” 

A  fortnight  now  passed  away,  during 
which  Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but 
little  of  each  other.  During  this  time 
there  occurred  the  anniversary  of  the 
coronation,  and  of  the  Victory  of  Auster- 
litz.  Paris  was  filled  with  rejoicing.  The 
bells  rang  their  merriest  peals.  The  me¬ 
tropolis  was  refulgent  witli  illuminations. 
In  these  festivities  Josephine  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  appear.  She  knew  that  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  and  princes  then  assembled  in 
Paris  were  informed  of  her  approaching 
disgrace.  In  all  these  sounds  of  triumph 
she  heard  but  the  knell  of  her  own  doom. 
And  though  a  careful  observer  W’ould 
have  detected  indications  in  her  moistened 
eye  and  her  pallid  cheek  of  the  secret  wo 
which  was  consuming  her  heart,  her  habit¬ 
ual  affability  and  grace  never,  in  public, 
for  one  moment  forsook  her.  llortenso, 
languid  and  sorrow-stricken,  was  with  her 
mother. 

Eugene  was  summoned  from  Italy.  He 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  his  first  interview 
was  with  his  mother.  From  her  saloon 
ho  went  directly  to  the  cjibinet  of  NajX)- 
leon,  and  inquired  of  the  Emperor  if  he 
had  decided  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the 
Empress.  Napoleon,  who  w'as  very  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  Eugene,  made  no  reply, 
but  pressed  his  hand  as  an  expression 
that  it  was  so.  Eugene  immediately  drop¬ 
ped  the  hand  of  the  E  nperor,  and  said: 


“  Sire,  in  that  case  permit  me  to  with¬ 
draw  from  your  service.” 

“  How !”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  looking 
upon  him  sadly ;  “  will  you,  Eugene,  my 
adopted  son,  leave  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  sire,”  Eugene  replied,  firmly  ; 
“  the  son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  Empress 
can  not  remain  Viceroy.  I  will  follow  my 
mother  into  her  retreat.  She  must  now 
find  her  consolation  in  her  children.” 

Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings. 
Te.ars  filled  his  eyes.  In  a  mournful 
voice,  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  replied  : 
“  Eugene,  you  know  the  stern  necessity 
which  compels  this  me.asure,  and  will  you 
forsake  me?  Who,  then — .should  I  have 
a  son,  the  object  of  my  desire  .and  pre¬ 
server  of  my  interests — who  would  watch 
over  the  child  when  I  am  absent  ?  If  I 
die,  who  will  prove  to  him  a  father? 
Who  will  bring  liim  up  ?  Who  is  to  make 
a  m.an  of  him  ?” 

Eugene  was  deeply  affected,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  Najwleon’s  arm,  they  retired  an«l  con¬ 
versed  a  long  time  together.  The  noble 
.Josephine,  ever  sacrificing  her  own  feel¬ 
ings  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others, 
urged  her  son  to  remain  the  friend  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  “The  Emperor,”  she  said,  “is 
your  benefactor — your  more  than  father, 
to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  every  thing, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  you  owe  a  bound¬ 
less  obedience.” 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consummation  of 
the  divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  w.as  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  1809.  Napoleon 
liad  assembled  all  the  kings,  princes,  and 
princesses  who  were  members  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  and  also  the  most  illustrious 
officers  of  the  Empire,  in  the  grand  siiloon 
of  the  Tuileries.  Every  individual  pre¬ 
sent  was  oppressed  with  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  the  occasion.  N.apoleon  thus 
addressed  them : 

“  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  the 
wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  my  actions,  require  that  I  should  trans¬ 
mit  to  an  heir,  inheriting  my  love  for  the  people, 
the  throne  on  which  Providence  has  placed  me. 
For  many  years  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of  having 
children  by  my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress 
Josephine.  It  is  this  consideration  which  in¬ 
duces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of 
my  heart,  to  consult  only  the  good  of  my  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  desire  the  dissolution  of  our  mar¬ 
riage.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may 
indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  living  long  enough 
to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own  thoughts  and 
disposition,  the  children  with  which  it  may 
please  Providence  to  bless  me.  God  knows 
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what  such  a  determination  has  cost  my  heart ; 
but  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  is  above  my 
courage,  when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  France.  Far  from  having;  any  cause  of 
complaint,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise 
of  the  attachment  and  tenderness  of  my  beloved 
wife.  She  has  embellished  fifteen  years  of  my 
life,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  be  for 
ever  engraved  on  my  heart.  She  was  crowned 
by  my  hand  ;  she  shall  retain  always  the  rank 
and  title  of  Empress.  Above  all,-  let  her  never 
doubt  my  feelings,  or  regard  me  but  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend.” 

'  Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
with  a  faltering  voice  replied  :  “  I  respond 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  in 
consenting ’to  the  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
ri.age  which  henceforth  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  happirtess  of  Fnance,  by  depriving  it 
of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day  governed 
by  the  descendants  of  that  great  man  who 
was  evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to 
efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution, 
and  to  restore  the  altar,  and  the  throne, 
and  social  ordfer.  But  his  marriage  will  in 
no  respect  change  the  sentiments  of  my 
lie.art.  The  Emperor  wdll  ever  find  in  me 
liis  best  friend.  I  know  what  this  act, 
commended  by  policy  and  exalted  inter¬ 
ests,  has  cost  his  heart,  but  we  both  glory 
in  the  s.acritices  wo  make  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  I  feel  elevated  in  giving  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
that  was  ever  given  upon  earth.” 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were 
expressed  in  public ;  but  in  private  Jo- 
sejthine  surrendered  herself  to  the  unre¬ 
strained  dominion  of  her  anguish.  Xo 
language  c.an  depict  the  intensity  of  her 
wo.  For  six  months  she  wept  so  inces- 
s.antly  that  her  eyes  were  nearly  blinded 
with  grief.  ‘  Upon  the  ensuing  day  the 
council  were  again  assembled  in  the  grand 
saloon,  to  witness  the  legal  consummation 
of  the  divorce.  The  Emperor  entered  the 
room  dressed  in  the  imposing  robes  of 
state,  but  pallid,  care-worn,  and  wretched. 
Low  tones  of  voice,  harmonizing  with  the 
mournful  scene,  filled  the  room.  Napo¬ 
leon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned  ag.ainst  a 
pillar,  folded  his  arms  upon  his, breast, 
and  in  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost  in 
gloomy  thought,  remained  motionless  as 
a  statue.  A  circular  table  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  apartment,  and  upon 
this  there  was  a  writing  app.aratus  of  gold. 
A  vacant  arm-chair  stood  before  the  t.able. 
Never  did  a  multitude  gaze  upon  the 
scaffold,  the  block,  or  the  guillotine  with 
more  awe  than  the  assembled  lords  and 


ladies  in  this  gorgeous  saloon  contemplat¬ 
ed  these  instruments  of  a  more  dreadful 
execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  opening  of  a  side  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  Josephine.  The 
])allor  of  death  was  upon  her  brow,  and 
the  submission  of  despair  nerved  her  into 
a  temporary  calmness.  She  was  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  Ilortense,  who,  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  fortitude  of  her  mother,  was 
entirely  un.able  to  control  her  feelings. 
The  symp.athetic  daughter  immediately 
upon  entering  into  the  room,  burst  into 
tears,  and  continued  sobbing  most  convul¬ 
sively  during  the  whole  remaining  scene. 
The  assembly  respectfully  arose  upon  the 
entrance  of  Josephine,  and  all  were  moved 
to  tears.  With  that  grace  which  ever 
distinguished  her  movements,  she  ad- 
v.anced  silently  to  the  seat  provided  for 
her.  Sitting  down,  and  leaning  her  fore¬ 
head  upon  lier  hand,  she  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  act  of  separation.  Nothing 
disturbed  the  sepulchral  silence  of  the 
scene  but  the  convulsive  sobbings  of 
Ilortense,  blended  with  the  mournful 
tones  of  the  reader’s  voice.  Eugene,  in 
the  mean  time,  pale  and  trembling  as  an 
aspen  leaf,  had  taken  a  position  by  the 
side  of  his  mother.  Silent  tears  were 
trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Em¬ 
press. 

As  soon  as  the  re.ading  of  the  act  of  se¬ 
paration  was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
weeping  eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and 
musical,  but  tremulous  tones  pronounced 
the  oath  of  acceptance.  She  then  sat 
down,  took  the  pen,  and  affixed  her  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  deed  which  sundered  the  dear¬ 
est  hopes  and  the  fondest  ties  which  hu¬ 
man  hearts  can  feel.  Poor  Eugene  could 
endure  this  anguish  no  longer.  Ills  brain 
reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he 
fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Josephine  and 
Ilortense  retired  with  the  attendants  Avho 
boro  out  the  insensible  form  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a  fitting 
termination  of  this  mournful  but  sublime 
tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  d.ay  was  not  yet 
closed.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with 
grief,  had  another  scene  still  more  painful 
to  pass  through  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of 
him  who  had  been  her  husband.  She  re¬ 
mained  in  her  chamber,  in  heart-rending, 
speechless  grief,  until  the  hour  arrived  in 
which  Napoleon  usually  retired  for  the 
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night.  The  Emperor,  restless  and  wretch, 
ed,  had  just  placed  himself  in  the  bed  fi-om 
which  he  Ixid  ejected  his  most  faithful  and 
devoted  wife,  and  the  attendant  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when  the 
private  door  of  his  chamber  was  slowly 
opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly  enter¬ 
ed.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  grief, 
her  hair  disheveled,  and  she  appeared  in 
all  the  dighabUle  of  unutterable  anguish. 
She  tottered  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  approached  the  bed  ;  then,  irresolute¬ 
ly  stopping,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A 
feeling  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  arrested  her  step.s — a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  Napoleon  ;  but  in  another 
moment  all  the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart 
burst  forth,  and,  forgetting  every  thing  in 
her  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  clasped  Napoleon’s  neck  in  her  arms, 
and  exclaiming,  “  My  husband  1  my  hus¬ 
band  !”  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were 
breaking.  The  imperial  spirit  of  Napoleon 
was  for  the  moment  entirely  vanquished, 
and  he  also  wept  almost  convulsively. 
He  assured  Josephine  of  his  love — of  his 
ardent  and  undying  love.  In  every  way 
he  tried  to  sootlie  and  comfort  her,  and 


for  some  time  they  remained  locked  in 
each  other’s  embrace.  The  attendant  was 
disrais-sed,  and  for  an  hour  they  continued 
together  in  this  last  private  interview. 
Josephine  then,  in  the  experience  of  an 
intensity  of  anguish  which  few  hearts  have 
ever  knowm,  parted  for  ever  from  the  hus¬ 
band  whom  she  had  so  long,  so  fondly, 
and  so  faithfully  loved. 

After  the  Empress  had  retired,  with  a 
desolated  heart,  to  her  chamber  of  unnat¬ 
ural  widow’hood,  the  attendant  entered 
the  apartment  of  Napoleon  to  remove  the 
lights.  He  found  the  Emperor  so  buried 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisible. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  lights  were 
removed,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
left  in  darkness  and  silence  to  the  dreadful 
companionship  of  his  own  thoughts.  The 
next  morning  the  death-like  pallor  of  his 
cheek,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  haggard 
expression  of  his  countenance,  attested 
that  the  Emperor  had  passed  the  night  in 
sleeplessness  and  suflering.  * 

Great  as  w’as  the  wrong  which  Napoleon 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  noble  Josephine, 
every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  certain 
kind  of  grandeur  which  pervades  this  re¬ 
nowned  tragedy  in  the  life  and  history  of 
I  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 


From  tko  Dublin  UnlTersity  Magailne. 
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To  write  a  prize  poem  is  an  exercise 
not  unlike  the  Italian  improvisatore.  The 
poet  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  self-willed,  soli- 
tarv  being,  Avho  nurses  his  own  thoughts 
and  warbles  his  wood-notes  wild  when  he 
is  in  the  humor,  and  because  he  can  not 
choose  but  sing.  He  does  not  put  on  the 
singing  garments  to  please  certain  judges 
of  poetry  ;  he  is  his  own  tribunal  of  taste ; 
and  if  his  egotism  is  offensive  to  the  visi¬ 
tor,  as  Wordsworth’s  undoubtedly  was, 

*  The  Watere  of  Babylon.  UniTemitj  of  Oxford 
Prize  Poem  on  a  Sacred  Subject,  1857-1860.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Alexandir,  U.A.,  Brasenosc  College, 
Rector  of  Comus-Juxta-Moume.  Oxford:  T.  A  G. 
Sbrimplon.  Hodges,  Smith  A  Co.,  Dublin. 
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the  visitor  has  no  cause  of  complaint ;  he 
h^  found  what  he  tvanted — a  man  with 
his  sensibilities  cultivated  to  a  fault — an 
interpreter  of  nature  to  man,  who,  like 
other  interpreters,  has  unlearnt  some  of 
his  own  language  by  his  too  great  famili- 
arity  with  the  foreign  tongue  which  he 
has  acquired.  As  the  traveler  Living¬ 
stone  had  almost  forgot  his  mother-tongue, 
so  the  poet  loses  insensibly  the  dialect  of 
every-day  life ;  he  becomes  a  stranger,  at 
last,  to  his  own  home — like  a  swan  on  an 
island  in  a  lake,  he  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own.  Hard  by  are  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
across  the  water  are  men  who  go  into 
the  city,  and  buy  and  Sell,  and  get  gain 
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— but  Lethe’s  pool  could  not  separate 
more  entirely  him  and  them ;  they  will 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  him,  and  listen  to 
his  song  wafted  across  the  water  to  them 
— but  there  the  intercourse  ends. 

“  He  Is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  snow  within  a  summer  s  grove ; 

And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.” 

But  all  this  is  changed  when  the  poet 
becomes  an  improvisatore  —  when  the 
company  is  assembled,  a  subject  set,  and 
the  poet  called  on  to  display  his  powers, 
to  astonish  .and  please,  to  giv'e  a  specimen 
of  what  poetry  is  like,  r.ather  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  poem.  A  poem  is,  as  the  word 
implies,  a  finished  work — a  statue  in  mar¬ 
ble,  with  the  sculptor’s  initials  carved  on 
it,  .and  upon  which  he  will  stake  his  hopes 
of  immort.ality.  But  a  poem  improvised, 
or  produc(*d  to  order,  is  a  statuette — a 
fiincy  in  plaster  or  alabaster,  moulded  off¬ 
hand,  to  show  what  the  sculptor  could 
do,  if  he  c.alled  all  his  powers  into  phay, 
and  gathered  up  his  strength  for  one 
great  effort  of  genius.  If  he  has  plea.sed 
Alexander  at  the  feast — if  Persi.an3  and 
Greeks  h.ave  like  turns  of  n.ature  fouhd — 
if  alternate  passions  have  fallen  and  risen 
to  his  varied  lay — Timotheus  has  done  all 
that  his  art  could  do.  He  is  the  rhapso- 
dist  of  the  hour,  reading  his  own  unpre¬ 
meditated  Iliad ;  he  fires  another  Troy ; 
but  not  .as  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio’s 
rocky  isle,  musing  long  till  the  fire  burned 
within  him,  and  at  last  he  spake  with  his 
tongue.  He  is  not  a  prophet  himself,  but 
one  of  the  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  who,  bred  up  in  a  school  of  in¬ 
spiration,  catches  some  of  the  true  pro¬ 
phetic  fire,  and,  for  the  time  being,  rises 
to  the  level  of  one  of  the  minor  prophets. 
But  let  no  one,  therefore,  despise  a  prize 
poem  because  it  is  written  to  order,  .and 
therefore  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
for  the  production  of  poetry  of  the  first 
rank.  A  prize  poem  will,  at  least,  draw 
out  some,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  of  a 
poet.  The  young  poet  must  try  his  new- 
fledged  wings  by  flights  like  these ;  and 
the  defects  of  the  true  poet  have  been  as 
8crvice.able  to  him  as  his  successes.  More 
so,  even,  for  they  have  driven  him  back 
upon  himself.  The  agony  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  wrung  from  him  thoughts  and 
moods  of  feeling  which  success  never 
could.  If  they  speak  best  who  breathe 
their  words  in  pain,  so  competition  may 


call  out  a  poet’s  powers.  True,  that, 
whether  crowned  or  uncrowned  by  the 
judges,  ho  is  the  poet  still ;  but  he  need 
not  lose  heart  because  he  does  not  catch 
the  ear  of  his  judges  the  first,  the  second, 
or  even  the  third  time.  There  may  be  a 
fault  on  their  part,  probably  there  is; 
l)robably  they  fall  in  with  some  prevailing 
taste,  and  the  true  poet  is  too  true  to 
Ifiraself  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  age 
which  passeth  away.  But,  probably, 
there  is  also  a  fault  in  the  young  poet 
himself.  He  has  strength  without  sweet¬ 
ness,  force  without  ease ;  he  has  powers 
which  want  compression ;  he  must  master 
his  own  fancies,  and  prune  his  too  luxu¬ 
riant  language.  All  this  he  can  leara 
only  under  defeat.  Failure  has  made 
poets,  and  success  has  marred  others. 
The  author  of  Featus,  the  author  of  King 
Arthur,  the  author  of  Proverbial  Philos¬ 
ophy,  are  instances  of  how  success  may 
mar  a  poet.  The  poet  of  a  school  or  a 
clique  who  applaud  him  beforehand,  and 
whose  praise  he  bargains  for  as  managers 
for  professional  claqueurs,  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  poet  at  .all.  He  will  write  for  his 
cdterie,  till  at  last  even  his  cOterie  get  tired 
of  him. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  not  so 
much  called  out  by  Mr.  Alexander’s  par¬ 
ticular  case,  as  suggested  by  the  subject 
of  prize  poems  in  general.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  apply  to  him  at  all ;  whether 
he  has  learned  a  lesson  from  previous  fail¬ 
ure  as  well  as  from  present  success,  we  can 
not  s.ay ;  but  we  doubt  not  he  is  nursing 
his  powers,  by  these  improvisatore  dis¬ 
plays,  for  some  poem  in  which  the  choice 
of  subject  and  treatment  shall  be  all  his 
own,  and  on  which  he  may  inscribe  his 
name,  as  Phidias  on  the  shield  of  Minerva. 
With  great  good  taste,  Mr.  Alexander  has 
not  attempted  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell, 
an  epic  of  two  hundred  verses.  For  the 
judges  to  read  it,  a  prize  poem  must  be 
short ;  it  must  suggest  thought,  and  not 
exhaust  it ;  wo  must  Lay  it  down  with  the 
remark,  “  Hero  we  have  a  poet,”  not 
“  Here  we  h.ave  a  poem.”  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  h.as  met  the  conditions  required,  by 
throwing  his  piece  into  the  shape  of  a 
dream.  Drifting  down  the  Euphrates,  wo 
resign  ourselves  to  the  reflections  that  nat¬ 
urally  arise,  as  that  famous  and  ancient 
river  glides  down  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
bearing  us  along  with  it.  Temples  and 
towers,  gates  of  brass,  and  hanging  gar¬ 
dens,  swim  before  us.  Whether  they  are 
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still  and  we  in  motion,  or  whether  they 
are  gliding  down  tlie  river  and  we  are 
watciiing  the  pageant  float  before  us,  is 
very  indistinctly  traced  ;  but  it  is  through 
this  indistinctness  that  we  are  not  shocked 
at  anachronisms,  and  are  charmed* out  of 
all  sense  of  the  unities.  From  Nimrod, 
the  first  mighty  hunter  of  men,  to  .iVlex- 
ander,  the  last  who  ruled  by  proud  •  Eu¬ 
phrates’  stream,  near  two  thousand  years 
their  cloudy,  wings  expand,  and  swathed 
in  a  mist  of  memories  rise  before  us,  as  the 
ghosts  of  murdered  kings  rise  before  Rich¬ 
ard  in  his  tent  at  Bosworth. 

We  are  near  awaking,  it  is  said,  when 
we  dream  that  we  dream.  So  this  dream 
of  Euphrates  is  so  dream-like,  that  we  feel 
it  is  only  a  dream.  It  is  no  attempt  to 
rehabitate  the  past.  There  is  nothing 
dramatic,  much  less  that  wax-work  imiia- . 
tion  of  life  which  is  the  weak  attempt 
of  undramatic  poets  to  pass  oft*  their  | 
thoughts  for  things.  It  is  a  reverie 
throughout.  By  not  attempting  too  much, 
Mr.  Alexander  has  escaped  tlie  lault  of 
aspiring  poets.  He  speaks  to  the  eye  only, 
not  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Ilis  pictures 
have  a  soft  shimmer,  like  that  of  moon¬ 
light  on  the  river ;  the  colors  are  in  sha¬ 
dow,  not  brouglit  out  as  in  sunlight;  it  is 
not  a  Crystal  I’alace  show  of  Assyrian  an¬ 
tiquities,  in  which  nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination  ;  but  rather  that  of  the  mu-4 
scum,  in  which  the  faded  look  of  the  relic 
fits  in  with  our  idea  of  the  past.  Antiquity 
must  be  dim.  What  can  we  know'  of 
Assyrian  kings  ?  They  are  a  mystery  to 
us,  like  .their  winged  bulls  and  arrow- 
headed  cipher.  If^Ielrose,  a  ruin  of  yes¬ 
terday,  or  the  Coliseum,  a  ruin  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  only,  should  bo  vi.sited  by 
moonlight,  how  much  more  Babylon, 
whose  bricks  are  now’  dust  heaps,  and 
W’hose  monumepts  mounds  of  rubbish  ? 
In  one  language  only  is  their  history  de¬ 
ciphered.  Lik^e  the  sin  of  Judah,  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  the  doom  of  Babylon  is  predict¬ 
ed  in  a  record  that  has  outlived  the  site  of 
the  city  itself.  The  subject  suits  a  sacred 
poem,  for  secular  interest  in  Babylon 
there  is  none.  Palmyra  is  not  more  .bu¬ 
ried,  or  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria 
more  uninteresting,  except  for  the  endur¬ 
ing  interest  which  the  songs  of  Sion  have 
thrown  around  the  waters  of  Babylon. 
Tliese  JudeAn  exiles  have  done  for  her 
what  all  her  kings,  astrologers,  soothsay¬ 
ers,  and  wise  men  never  could  do — invest 
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her  annals  with  interest  to  us.  The.se 
willows  on  which  they  hanged  their  harps, 
still  arc  green,  though  all  is  barren  beside. 
The  plaintive  melody  in  w’hich  they  refiis- 
ed  to  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange 
land,  is  one  touch  of  nature  annd  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  |>omp  and  splendor.  States 
fall,  arts  fade,  but  nature  and  truth  do  not 
die.  So  it  is  to  an  exile  band  that  Baby¬ 
lon  ow'cs  the  fact  that  it  is  not  obliterated 
out  of  remembrance.  In  the  Jews’  lan¬ 
guage  we  decipher  the  history  of  kings 
that  we  can  not  reach  in  their  own. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  soft  and  dream¬ 
like  description  of  the  river  by  moonlight, 
with  its  proud  galleys  with  oars  sweeping 
down  the  stream,  osier  barges  wine-laden 
dropping  down  the  current,  while  the 
pale  moon  gleams  over  turret  and  tower, 
palace  and  garden,  ri.sing  on  either  bank. 

Then  follow’  two  pictures,  charming  for 
their  contrast :  the  one  of  the  j)roud  con¬ 
querors,  the  king  and  court  of  Assyria, 
the  other  of  the  Jew  ish  cxifts  : 

“  I  saw  the  exiles  seek  the  river  side, 

There  where  the  w’illows  gny  grew  in  the 
midst 

Of  Babylon,  and  hang  their  harps  thereon. 
Tlius  evermore  in  ear  of  either  throng 
Sounded  the  voice  of  waters.” 

The  river  whispers  inu.sic.ally  its  ancient 
story  —  musically,  as  if  some  rivcj-god 
had  cut  a  reed  out  of  the  b.ank  on 
w  hich  to  pipe  his  lay.  It  tells  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  As.syrian  kings: 

“  To  these  it  swept  ’ 

On  with  a  din  of  Oriental  war. 

It  sounded  an  alarm  that  wakened  up 
Far  echoes  from  far  rivers  all  night  long. 
Angering  Uie  dragon  on  his  lotos  bed, 

And  bringing  Persian  kings  unto  the  brink 
Of  the  Choaspes,  with  their  silver  jars.” 

But  to  the  captive  exiles  of  Zion  Eu¬ 
phrates  sang  a  very  dift'erent  lay  : 

“  But  to  the  other  throng  the  river  told 
Things  written  in  the  great  old  Hebrew  book. 
It  told  how  it  had  swept  through  Eden  once, 
A  bright  chord  of  the  fourfold  riter-lyre.* 
And  it  had  old-world  songs  of  Abraham  ; 

And  him  of  Rehoboth,  who  went  to  rule 
Among  the  dark-eyed  dukes  on  Seir’s  red 
rocks.” 

The  river  next  whispers  the  legend  of 
the  journey  of  the  ten  tribes  across  the 
Euplirates  to  Arsarcth,  that  distant  land 
twice  nine  long  months’ journey  distant 

.  ,  *  Ucncsis  2 :  10.  •  •  .... 
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from  the  river,  where  the  Benei  Yisrael 
are  settled  to  this  day: 

“  And  all  their  life  is  sacrament  and  psalm, 
Vesper,  or  festival,  or  holy  deed. 

There  they  do  dwell  until  the  latter  time. 
When  God  Most  High  shall  stay  the  springs 
again.” 

But  now  the  waters  change  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  e.YiIes  of  Zion  st.and  by  the 
river’s  edge,  and  sing  tliat  saddest  dirge, 
the  sujier  flumina^  which  lias  been,  we 
think,  the  key-note  to  that  most  touching 
prayer  in  our  Litany,  “That  it  mayj»lea.se 
thee  to  show  thy  2)ity  upon  all  prisoners 
and  cai)tive8 

“  IIow  shall  they  sing  God’s  song  in  the  strange 
land  ? 

For  it  is  native  of  the  temple,  laid. 

Like  a  white  flower,  on  Moriah’s  hreast ; 

And  it  is  not  for  Asia’s  sealike  plain. 

But  for  the  shadows  of  the  purple  hills : 

Not  for  the  broad  and  even-pulsing  stream. 
But  for  the  land  which  Jordan  pas.sioncth  . 
His  poetry  of  waterfalls,  night  and  day 
Angered  by  cataracts,  lulled  by  nightingales. 
Wreathed  with  white  foam,  and  triumphing 
for  ever. 

That  is  to  the  Euphrates,  as  a  saint 
liefore  his  coronation,  with  his  soul 
Full  of  sweet  yearnings  and  of  tears  divine, 

Is  to  some  cold  and  passionless  idol  god 
Imprisoned  in  his  rigid  marble  lines.” 

The  sublime  act  of  Seraiah  is  next  por¬ 
trayed.  The  judgments  against  B.abylon, 
which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  had  written 
in  a  book,  are  hurled,  with  a  stone  bound 
to  the  roll,  into  the  midst  of  Euphrates. 
“And  thou  shall  say.  Thus  shall  Babylon 
sink,  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  | 
I  will  bring  upon  her.  Thus  far  are  the  j 
words  of  Jeremiah.”  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel  to  this  sublime  act  of  symbolic 
judgment.  As  sublime  is  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  echo  of  the  same  act  of  judicial 
warning  :  “And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  violence 
shall  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at 
iWr—llev.  18:21. 

Long  may  our  old  Hebrew  Bible  bo 
read  and  reverenced  among  us.  Here  is 
the  true  spring-head  of  all  poetic  fire  and 
feeling.  1  lere  heroi.sm  and  love  of  country 
rise  to  a  higher  level  than  in  the  proudest 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  the  spring 
that  fed  them  was  higher  still.  Men  with 
the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts  were  ])a- 
triots  in  a  purer  sense  of  the  word  than 
Aristides  and  Brutus  could  have  aspired 


to.  To  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then,  the 
poet,  who  would  fill  his  mind  with  lofty 
and  sublime  conceptions,  should  repair. 
Milton,  the  great  master  of  sublimity  in 
the  English  language,  drew  his  insinration 
direct  from  this  source.  The.sc  memora¬ 
ble  w'ords  of  his :  “  He  that  w’ould  not  be 
fru.strate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  here- 
•after  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to 
be  a  true  poem,”  lets  us  into  the  secret 
dace  of  thunder,  into  the  source  of  all  his 
ofty  imaginings  !  He  had  not  only  read 
those  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  sought  to 
sh.ape  his  thoughts  and  inmost  being  by 
them,  and  therefore  when  he  moved  in 
numbers  it  was  in  that  majestic  godlike 
gait  that  he  had  caught  from  the  oracles 
of  God.  The  Carews,  Sucklings,  and 
Cowleys  could  no  more  asiure  to  this  than 
a  gorilla  can  ape  a  Newton.  Such  thoughts 
are  not  engendered  in  the  intellect,  much 
less  in  the  fancy ;  they  are  part  of  the 
inner  soul,  the  life  bre.athing  out  on  the 
lips.  This  is  why  it  is  only  a  religious 
m.an  who  can  write  a  religious  poem ; 
“  that  is,”  again  to  use  Milton’s  words,  “a 
composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things.  Not  presuming  to 
sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  tamous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praiseworthy.” 

SVe  have  only  space  for  the  Last  few 
lines.  After  that  Alexander’s  barge  has 
swept  the  river  w  ith  death  “  white-lipiied, 
and  grim,  and  stern,”  keeping  his  court 
ujion  the  deck  beside  the  sick  king,  and 
mocking  his  jiorap ;  as  the  river  flows  on 
silently  to  the  ocean,  with  its  mingled 
memories  of  battles  and  psalms,  tbe  Bene- 
dicite  of  the  three  children,  the  banquet  of 
Belshazzar  ;  as  the  vision  of  the  last  of  the 
three  great  monarchies,  that  ruled  by  the 
banks  of  Euphrates,  is  fading  away,  ano¬ 
ther  vision  of  another  river  in  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off  rises  before  us,  and  the 
poem  dies  out  in  echoes  like  these : 

“And  his  full  music  took  a  finer  tone. 

And  sang  me  something  of  a  “  gentler 
stream,” 

That  rolls  for  ever  to  another  shore, 

Whereof  our  God  himself  is  the  sole  sea. 

And  Christ’s  dear  love  the  pulsing  of  the  tide. 
And  his  .sweet  spirit  is  the  breathing  wind. 
Something  it  chanted  too  of  exiled  men 
On  the  sad  bank  of  that  strange  river.  Life, 
Hanging  the  harp  of  their  deep  heart-desires 
To  rest  upon  the  willow  of  the  cross. 

And  longing  for  the  ererla-sting  hills. 
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Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem  of  Qod. 

And  then  I  thought  I  knelt,  and  kneeling 
heard 

Nothing — save  only  the  long  wash  of  waves, 

And  one  sweet  psalm  that  sobbed  for  ever¬ 
more.” 

We  are  not  professional  critics,  and  do 
not  keep  graduated  scales  to  measure 
poetic  merit.  A  rain-gauge,  a  gas-meter, 
a  wet-bulb  are  all  cunning  tests  to  catch 
the  slippery  ariels  that  hover  around  us  in 
one  elemental  form  or  other.  But  poetry 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling,  it  affects  us, 
we  can  not  tell  why,  and  so  much  must  be 
allowed  for  strange  partialities  and  strange 
antipathies,  that  we  always  give  our  judg¬ 
ment  with  fear  and  trembling  in  these 
matters.  We  can  only  say,  then,  that  in 


[ January  j 

our  poor  judgment  a  more  true  and  touch¬ 
ing  lament  by  the  river  of  time  has  never 
been  sounded  than  this.  Most  musical, 
most  melancholy,  it  is  such  a  dirge  as  the 
desolate  river-god  would  chant  over  his 
deserted  palaces,  now  full  of  doleful  crea¬ 
tures,  where  the  owls  screech  and  the 
satyrs  dance,  where  no  Arab  pitches  his 
tent,  where  no  shepherd  folds  his  flock. 
This  is  the  burden  of  Babylon,  which  the 
traveler  may  see  who  visits  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  the  poet,  with 
the  vision  and  faculty  divine  of  conjuring 
up  distant  scenes  and  past  events,  has 
brought  before  us  in  stately  blank  verse, 
the  cadence  of  which  is  sweet  as  the 
river’s  ripple. 


SCENE  IN  TH 


The  names  of  King  Hettot  the  VIII.  and 
Aene  Boleyn  are  renowned  in  history, 
and  are  too  well  known  to  the  reader  to 
need  record  in  these  pages.  We  have 
reproduced  a  scene  in  their  history  as  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  plate  engraving  so  beauti¬ 
fully  executed  by  Mr.  Sartain.  A  brief 
explanation  of  the  plate  will  add  interest 
to  the  subject.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been 
absent  at  the  French  Court  for  several 
Years,  and  during  that  period  had  bloomed 
into  wondrous  beauty  of  personal  and 
mental  attractions.  On  her  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  she  at  once  became  famed  in  all  the 
circles  of  nobility  and  fashion  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  worth  and  charms.  King  Henry 
soon  made  the  discovery  of  her  beauty 
and  worth.  His  advances  and  efforts  to 
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gain  her  affections  were  at  first  repelled, 
which  only  added  fuel  to  the  fiame  of 
passion  in  the  heart  of  Henry.  It  w.as  at 
this  point  of  time  that  a  splendid  farewell 
fete  was  given  to  the  French  ambas3.ador8 
at  Greenwich,  M.ay  6th,  1527,  and  at  the 
mask  with  which  the  midnight  bajl  con¬ 
cluded  the  King  gave  a  public  mark  of 
his  preference  for  Anne  Boleyn  by  select¬ 
ing  her  for  his  partner.  In  the  print  the 
King  is  supposed  to  be  giving  his  hand  to 
Anne  Boleyn  to  lead  her  to  the  dance, 
and  whispering  some  word  of  love  in  her 
ear,  while  the  lady  turns  her  head  modest¬ 
ly  away  from  the  King’s  fond  gaze.  The 
musicians  are  seen  in  the  orchestra  above, 
striking  up  for  the  dance.  The  company 
around  stand  observant  of  the  scene. 
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Hibtort  or  THE  Church  or  Christ  is  Chronologi¬ 
cal  Tahlks.  a  SjTichronistic  View  of  the  Events, 
CharRcteristics,  and  Culture  of  each  Period.  In¬ 
cluding  the  History  of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature, 
and  Doctrines,  together  with  two  Supplementary 
Tables  upon  the  Church  in  America,  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  containing  the  Series  of  Councils,  Popes, 
Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  full  Index. 
By  Hknrt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  New-York. 
Revised  edition.  New-York :  Charles  Scribner, 
124  Grand  street.  London;  Sampson,  Low,  Son 
A  Co.  1860. 

This  is  a  long  title  to  a  great  work ;  great  if  the 
amount  of  labor,  of  talent,  of  research  and  patient 
investigation  into  the  historic  records  of  past  ages  be 
taken  into  tlie  account.  No  one  but  a  thorough  stu¬ 
dent  of  Church  history,  extended  through  many 
years,  could  have  elaborated  and  produced  such  a 
work :  so  able,  so  accurate,  so  comprehensive,  so 
u.seful  to  the  ministry  and  all  others  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  great  events  of  Clirist's  kingdom  among 
the  nations.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  and  imperfect 
notice  to  convey  to  the  mind  even  of  a  student  of 
history  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
work.  It  is  a  vast  compend — a  lalwr-saving  volume 
to  him  who  would  have  at  convenient  command  the 
great  treasures  of  Church  history  in  past  ages,  in 
Oriental  lands  and  in  this  Western  world.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  most 
accomplished  ecclesiastical  historian  of  our  country. 
This  rich  product  of  his  pen  is  an  honor  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  should  be  duly  apprt‘ciaU>d  by  the  ministry 
at  large,  and  be  found  in  every  well-selected  public 
and  private  library. 

The  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals, 
Court  and  Town  Life.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
With  Illustrations.  New-York:  Harper  A  Broth¬ 
ers,  Publishers.  1860. 

The  name  and  reputation  of  the  author  of  this 
book  is  well  known.  When  he  delivered  The  Four 
Gtor<)t*  as  four  lectures  to  immense  audiences  in 
this  country,  they  awakened  a  wide  interest,  and 
multitudes  heard  them.  They  have  since  appeared 
in  the  Comhill  Mageuirtt,  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  editor.  The  four  Georges  which  fill  the  pages  of 
this  voiumc  are  so  rich  in  historic  and  personal  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  and  times  of  these  Kings  of  England, 
that  they  furnish  a  fund  of  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  no  man  could  have  so  graphically 
depicted  these  royal  personages. 

Life  ani>  Correspondence  or  John  A.  Quitman, 
Miyor  General  U.  8.  A.,  and  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  By  J.  F.  H.  Clairborne.  In  two 
Toluraes.  Vol.  I.  pages  400,  with  a  portrait. 
Vol.  II.  pages  892.  New-York;  Harper  A  Broth¬ 
ers,  Publishers.  1860. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  General  Quitman 
is  a  record  of  many  events  in  the  current  history  of 
our  country.  His  personal  history  and  achievements 


as  a  public  man,  as  a  leading  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  country,  and  as  the  executive  of  a  sovereign 
state  of  this  confederacy,  all  combine  to  impart  in¬ 
terest  to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  His  friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  the  state  of 
which  he  was  Governor,  will  be  glad  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these  volumes,  and  give  them  a  place  in 
their  libraries. 

Faithful  Forever.  By  Coventry  Patmore,  Au¬ 
thor  of  The  Angel  in  the  House.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields.  1860. 

A  POEM  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  In  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  different  subjects.  Those  who  love  to 
roam  over  the  fields,  among  the  pleasant  flowers  of 
I>octry,  will  find  delight  in  the  peru.sal  of  this  volume. 

The  Heroes  of  Europe.  A  Biographical  Outline 
of  European  History  from  A.D.  700  to  A.D. 
1700.  By  Henry  G.  Hewlett.  Pages  870.  II. 
lustrated  with  seventeen  cuts.  Boston :  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1 860. 

The  author  of  this  neat  volume  has  contrived  to 
condense  or  emliody  a  large  amount  of  historic  in¬ 
formation  in  the  life  and  times  of  his  twenty-seven 
renowned  heroes  of  Europe,  who  acted  conspicuous 
parts  on  the  great  stage  of  life  along  the  track  of  a 
thousand  years.  Among  these  heroes  are  the  names 
of  Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  the 
Emperor  Barharossa,  Martin  Luther,  Rudolph  of 
Hapsbiirg,  William  Tell,  Columbus,  Wtillenstein, 
Richelieu,  and  the  Great  Conde.  This  book  is  full 
of  instruction  and  interest. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  A  Sequel  to  School  Davs 
at  Rugby.  Part  I.,  in  a  volume  of  378  pages. 
Printed  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1860. 

Those  who  have  read  this  story  as  it  has  been 
issued  in  numbers  by  the  publishers,  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  in  this  neat  form,  and  others  who  have  not 
read  it  will  embrace  the  occasion  of  placing  it  within 
their  reach.  All  the  books  publisheil  by  this  well- 
known  house,  we  believe,  are  of  a  choice  character. 

Evan  Harrington;  or.  He  would  be  a  Gentleman. 
By  Georgr  Meredith.  Pages 491.  New-York: 
Harper  A  Brothers,  Publishers.  1860. 

This  neat  volume  is  comprised  in  forty-seven 
chapters.  It  is  a  story  of  English  life  in  large  va¬ 
riety  and  incident.  Numerous  personages  appear 
upon  the  stage,  come  from  behind  the  scenes,  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  and  views,  and  then  disappear, 
or  the  curtain  drops.  The  story  is  told  in  easy,  na¬ 
tural,  and  graceful  language,  with  much  of  instructive 
sentiment. 

Healthy  Houses. — ^There  are  five  essential  points 
in  securing  the  health  of  houses:  1.  Pure  air.  2. 
Pure  water.  8.  Efficient  drainage.  4.  Cleanliness. 
5.  Light  Without  these  no  house  can  be  healthy. 
And  it  will  be  unhealthy  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  deficient 
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Nkver  deceive  children,  either  in  reward  or  pun-  ] 
ishment.  Temper  mercy  and  severity  with  judpment;  ! 
never  resort  to  punishment  of  any  sort  unless  in  | 
the  most  serious  and  urgent  case,  and  do  not  dele-  : 
gate  any  one  else  to  strike  children.  Let  corporeal 
punishment  begin  early,  and  it  will  not  be  long  need-  ' 
cd.  A  child  may  be  corrected  by  a  gentle  slap ;  a  ' 
grown  l>oy  wouhi  be  brutaliacd  by  a  blow.  The  old  i 
birch  rod  fur  children  is  the  most  unobjectionable  | 
instrument ;  it  hurts  tliem,  but  never  harms  them. 

At  the  la.st  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Doctor  Jules  Cloquet  produced  a  pair  of 
boots  made  of  the  tanned  ^in  of  a  boa  constrictor. 
This  material  is  rcmarkaldy  strong  and  supple ;  the 
scales  have  preserved  tlieir  natural  imbrication  and 
color  after  the  process  of  tanning,  and  the  inside  of 
the  scales  in  alternate  reliefs  and  depressions.  Doc¬ 
tor  Cloquet  observed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  further  attempts  to  introduce  tlie  skins  of  the 
inferior  vertebrata  into  trade,  seeing  that,  as  to  thick¬ 
ness  and  durability,  they  decidedly  offer  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  than  those  of  the  superior  clas.ses. 

Racoxi,  the  papal  nuncio,  who  is  as  much  a  man 
of  the  world  as  churchman,  entered  a  talon  lately, 
while  the  company  were  playing  “  comparisons,”  and 
a  charming  woman  was  Wing  “  put  to  the  question” 
on  the  culprit’s  stool.  “  Ah !  mon.seigneur,”  she  cried 
out  to  the  nuncio,  “  pray  relieve  me  from  iny  pen¬ 
ance.  I  can  not  tell  bow  to  answer  the  question  they 
have  asked  me.”  “  What  is  it,  then ?”  “They  ask 
why  friendship  is  like  my  crinoline.”  “  I  see  nothing 
very  emlnirrassing  in  that,  roadarae.  Tell  them  that 
in  friendsliip,  as  in  crinoline,  appearanct'S  are  deccit- 
fuL” 

Amon'g.st  the  superior  officers  of  the  Pnnsian  army 
there  arc  in  all  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  who 
are  of  princely  or  noble  blood,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  only  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Love  or  Nature. — He  who  has  a  love  for  Nature 
can  never  be  alone.  In  the  shell  he  picks  up  on  the 
shore,  in  the  leaf  fading  at  his  feet,  in  the  grain  of 
sand,  and  in  the  morning  dew,  he  sees  enough  to  em- 

Eloy  his  mind  for  hours.  Such  a  mind  is  never  idle. 

ie  studies  the  works  of  his  Maker,  which  he  sees  all 
around  him,  and  finds  a  pleasure  of  which  the  devo¬ 
tee  of  sin  and  folly  can  ibrm  no  conception. 

Home  Life. — Even  as  the  sunbeam  is  composed 
of  millions  of  minute  rays,  the  home  light  must  be 
constituted  of  little  tendernesses,  kindly  looks,  sweet 
laugliter,  gentle  words,  loving  counsels ;  it  must  not 
be  like  the  torch-blaze  of  unnattiral  excitement, which 
is  easily  quenched,  but  like  the  serene,  chastened 
light  which  bums  as  safely  in  the  dry  east  wind  as  in 
the  stillc.st  atmosphere.  Let  each  bear  the  other’s 
burden  the  while  ;  let  each  cultivate  the  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  a  gift  capable  of  incre.ise  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  soon  it  will  be  found  that  kindliness 
will  spring  up  on  every  side,  displacing  constitution¬ 
al  unsuitability,  want  of  mutual  knowledge,  even  as 
we  have  seen  sweet  violets  and  primroses  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  the  gray  sea-rocks. 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  already 
reached  the  unprecedented  depth  of  twenty-four 
hundred  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  the  d^pest 
well  in  the  worid,  but  as  yet  discharges  no  water,  nor 
exhibits  any  signs  of  it. 


Anxiversart  of  the  Battle  of  Lkipsic. — Sio- 
KiFiCAXT. — At  Munich,  lately,  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
was  celebrated  by  the  assemblage  of  twelve  hundred 
persons  in  the  largest  ea/e  (brewery)  of  that  city. 
Toasts  were  drunk  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  ex- 
King  Louis,  and  “  the  veteran  of  the  heroes  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  King  of  Wurtembeig.”  This  toast 
was  communicated  by  telegraph  to  the  latter,  and 
his  Majesty  sent  the  following  reply  by  the  same 
means:  “The  King  of  Wurtemberg  thanks  the 
meeting  now  being  held  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
i  the  battle  of  enfranchisement  at  Leijwic,  for  having 
remembered  him  on  the  occasion.” — Galiffnani. 

Hkr  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Coburg, 
gave  a  sum  of  one  thousand  florins  to  the  pour  of 
the  town,  and  eight  hundred  florins  to  the  poor  of 
the  country  ;  and  have  also  granted  one  hundred  flo¬ 
rins  to  the  .Model  School  at  Newstadt,  in  recognition 
of  the  works  of  the  scholars  whieli  were  laid  before 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 

Shipwrecks. — The  monthly  summary  of  wrecks, 
published  by  the  Shipping  Gazttte,  shows  that  during 
the  month  of  October  the  number  of  wrecks  reporteil 
was  276.  In  the  month  of  January  there  were  229  ; 
in  February,  164  ;  in  March,  166 ;  in  ApYil,  133  ;  in 
May,  124  ;  in  June,  116;  inJulv,  60;  in  Augu.st, 
96;  and  in  September,  103;  making  a  total  during 
the  present  year  of  1487. 

Night  and  Rest. — It  is  night,  and  here  is  homo. 
Gathered  under  the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  children 
lie  alike  at  rest.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  peace  and 
calm  the  stars  look  out  from  the  heavens.  The  si¬ 
lence  is  peopled  with  the  past ;  sorrowful  remorses 
for  sins  and  shortcomings — memories  of  passionate 
joys  and  griefs  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both  now 
alike  calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  at 
me,  that  have  ceased  to  shine.  Tlie  town  and  the 
fair  land.scapc  sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  in 
the  autumn  mists.  Twinkling  among  the  houses  a 
light  keeps  watch  here  and  there,  in  what  may  be  a 
sick  chamber  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the 
silent  air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense 
of  thanks  makes  the  heart  swell,  and  the  heart  bow, 
as  I  pa.ss  to  my  room  through  the  sleeping  house, 
and  feel  as  though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it. 

THE  SILVER  HAIR. 

Amid  her  tresses  raven-black. 

One  silver  hair  sail  Beauty  found ; 

And  to  her  eye  there  sprang  a  tear. 

And  from  her  lieort  a  sigh  profound  : 

The  bloom  of  youth,  she  said,  is  gone. 

And  winter  bleak  is  coming  on. 

Her  mirror  found,  some  comfort  gave. 

No  wrinkle  on  her  brow  is  seen; 

And  smiles  and  dimi>lc8  chase  the  thought, 
She’s  lovely  as  she  e’er  lias  been. 

Ah,  yet,  says  she,  the  summer’s  gone, 

1  know  that  winter’s  coming  on. 

No  more  on  fleeting  charms  I  lean. 
Good-nature,  truth,  grow  never  old ; 

To  those  affection  still  doth  cling. 

When  charms  are  withered,  pas-don  cold; 

No  more  regret  for  summer  gone, 

I  Love  stays  though  winter's  rolling  on. 
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